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THE FIRST STEP away from self-respect is lack of care in 
personal cleanliness; the first move in building up a proper pride in 
man, woman or child is a visit to the Bathtub, You can’t be 
healthy, or pretty, or even good, unless you are clean. USE HAND 
SAPOLIO, It pleases every one. 





WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your mouth and neglect 
your pores, the myriad mouths of your skin? HAND SAPOLIO 
does not gloss them over, or chemically dissolve their health-giving 
oils, yet clears them thoroughly, by a method of its own, 





DON’T PAY A DOLLAR for a Turkish bath, but get a ten- 
cent cake of HAND SAPOLIO, which lasts a month, and see what 
a luxury a bath can be made, Have a cake on the washstand, to 
keep the hands soft, prevent sunburn, roughness, etc, 











COAT SHIRT 


Combines all the features of custom. 
made shirts—selected materials, 
excellence of workmanship, and 
correctness of fit, whether in 
white or color-fast fabrics. 


$1.50 and up. 
Send for booklet and dealer’s name. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., 
437 River Street, Troy, N. ¥. 
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A Glimpse of the English 
Washington Country 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


REAT BRINGTON is the name 
(G of the village neighborhood clus- 

tering about the church where, 
under the floor of the nave, the great- 
great-grandfather of George Washington 
lies buried. Little Brington is the vil- 
lage neighborhood, hardly separated from 
the other, where the Washington family 
dwelt in a house granted them by their 
cousin, Earl Spencer, when the events 
of the Civil War drove them from their 
ancestral place at Sulgrave. To reach 
the Bringtons from London you must 
first go to Northampton, where in his 
time the first Lawrence Washington was 
twice mayor. The necessity is not a 
hardship, for to see Northampton, ever 
so passingly, is a delight such as only 
English travel can offer. To drive the 
six miles from Northampton to the 
Bringtons is another necessity which is 
another delight, still richer if not 
greater. Be chosen by a 28th of Sep- 
tember, veiled in a fog with sunny rifts 
in its veil, for your railroad run 
through a level pastoral scene where 
stemless blotches of trees shelter white 
blurs of sheep, and vague canal-boats rest 
cloudily on the unseen waterways, and 
you have conditions in which, if you are 
worthy, the hour of your journey will 
shrink to a few golden minutes. You 
will be meanwhile kept by the protect- 
ing mists from the manifold facts which 


in England are apt to pierce you with a 
thousand appeals and reproaches. The 
many much-storied places will be faded 
to wraiths of towers and gates and walls, 
and you will escape to your destination 
without that torment of regret for not 
having constantly stopped on the way 
from which nothing could otherwise de- 
liver you. 

If at Northampton the fog lifts, and 
the autumnal sun has all the rest of the 
day to itself, you arrive with unimpair- 
ed strength for what you have come to 
see. Yet with all your energy conserved 
on the way, you will not be fully equal 
to the demand upon you. Northampton 
did not fail to begin with the Britons, 
and though it was not a permanent Ro- 
man station, and lay dormant during the 
Saxon hierarchy, it revived sufficiently 
under Saxon rule in the eleventh cen- 
tury to be twice taken and once burnt 
by the Danish invaders. It suffered under 
the Normans, but was walled and fortified 
in the Conqueror’s reign, and began a 
new life with the inspiration of his op- 
pressions. A picturesque incident of its 
civil history, which was early a record of 
resistance to the royal will, was Thomas 
i Becket’s defiance of Henry IT., when the 
King tried to reduce the proud chureh- 
man to the common obedience before 
the laws. The archbishop, followed by 
great crowds of the people, appeared as 
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summoned, but when the Earl of Leices- 
ter bade him, in the old Norman form, 
hear the judgment rendered against him, 
he interrupted with the words, “Son 
and Earl, hear me first! I forbid you to 
judge me! I decline your tribunal, and 
refer my quarrel to the decision of the 
Pope.” Then he retired, and shortly 
escaped to Flanders, but coming back to 
Canterbury, was murdered, as all men 
know, by four of the King’s knights, at 
the altar in the cathedral. 

Perhaps the feeling of the people was 
less for the prelate than against the 
prince, for the first Protestant heresies 
spread rapidly in Northampton, and the 
doctrines of Wickliffe had such accept- 
ance that the mayor himself was accused 
of holding them, and of favoring the 
spread of Lollardy. In the two great 


Civil Wars, Northampton stood for the 
White Rose and then for the Parliament 
against the two kings. 


In 1460, a great 
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battle was fought under the city’s walls 
ten thousand of Henry’s “tall English 
men” were killed or 
river Nene, and Henry himself wa 
brought prisoner into the town. Jf; 
1642, the guns of the Puritan garriso) 
“plaid for about two hours” on “ tl] 
vavaleers and shot about twenty | 
them” when they attempted to assault 
the place, which became a_ rendezvou 
for the parliamentarians, and sent then 
frequent aid from its fifteen thousand 
in their attacks the neighboring 
places holding for the King. In 1645, 
both parties met in force, a little north- 
west of the town, and Cromwell, who 
had joined Fairfax, won the battle of 
Naseby after Fairfax had lost it, and 
with an overwhelming victory ended the 
war against Charles. 

If any Washingtons were in the fight, 
as some of so numerous a line might 
very well have been, it was on the King’s 


drowned in th 


on 


OF THE Hoty SEPULCHRE AT NORTHAMPTON 


One of the four churches remaining in England of all those built during the Crusades 





THE CHURCH AT GREAT BRINGTON 


Under the floor of the nave was buried the first Lawrence Washington, great-great-grandfather of George Washington 


side. They put their faith in princes 
while they remained in England; it 
wanted yet a hundred and thirty years, 
atthe remoteness of Virginia, to school 
them to the final diffidence which they 
were not the first of the Americans to 
feel. The slow evolution of the race out 
of devoted subjects into devoted citizens 
was accomplished in stuff other than 
that of the Puritan chief who soon after 
could “say this of Naseby,—that when 
I saw the enemy draw up and march in 
gallant order towards us, and we a com- 
pany of poor ignorant men... I could 
not, riding alone about my business, but 
smile out to God in praises, in assurance 
of vietory, because God would by things 
that are not, bring to naught things that 
are. Of which I had great assurance, 
and God did it.” Yet the faith in poor 
common men, once kindled in Washing- 
ton, if not so mixed with piety as Crom- 


well’s, outlasted that through parliamen- 
tary trials as severe as ever it was put 
to by poor uncommon men. 
Non-conformity, civil as well as re- 
ligious, which the Washingtons were no 
part of, was the note of Northampton 
from the first, and to the last it has been 
represented in Parliament by such bold 
dissentients as Bradlaugh and Mr. La- 
bouchere. It is the great shoe-town of 
England, and apparently there is noth- 
ing like leather to inspire a manly re- 
sistance to the pretensions of authority. 
But the Washingtons of Northampton 
were never any part of the revolt against 
kingly assumptions. The Lawrence 
Washington who was twice Mayor of 
Northampton profited by Henry VIII.’s 
suppression of the monasteries to possess 
himself of Sulgrave Manor, where his 
descendants dwelt for a hundred years 
and more, until 1658, when their dis- 
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comforts under the Commonwealth, and 
their failing fortunes, made them glad 
of the protection of their noble kindred 
the Spencers at Brington. 

It is not clear how the house at Little 
Brington, which is known as the Wash- 
ington house, was granted them, or how 
much it was loan or gift of the Spen- 
cers; but it does not greatly matter now. 
The Washingtons, who had shared the 
polities of their cousins, were rather 
passive royalists, but they suffered the 
adversities of the cause they had chosen, 
and they did not apparently enjoy the 
prosperity which the Restoration brought 
to such of their could extort 
recognition from the second Charles, as 
thankless as the first Charles was faith- 
less; and neither the Washingtons who 
staid in England, nor those who went to 
Virginia, had ever any profit from their 
fidelity to the Stuarts. They were gen- 
tlemen, who were successful in business 
when they turned to trade, but in the 
household records of their noble cousins 
at their seat of Althorp there is said to 
be proof of the frequent goodness of the 
Spencers to the needy Washingtons of 
Little Brington. If the 
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Washingtons 
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paid for the favor they enjoyed in the 
ways that poor relations do, it is not to 
the discredit of either line that a lady 
of their family should have been at on 
time housekeeper at Althorp. On 
fancies, quite gratuitously, that Lucy 
Washington was a woman of spirit who 
wished to earn the favor which her peo- 
ple had, whether less or more, from their 
kinsfolk. Two of the Washingtons els 
where, who made fortunes, were knizht 
ed, but the direct ancestor of our Wash 
ington was a clergyman who suffered 
more than the common misfortunes of 
the Washingtons at Brington. He was 
falsely accused of drunkenness at a time 
when any charge was willingly heard 
against a royalist clergyman, and was 
ejected from his rich benefice as a scan- 
dalous minister. His character was 
afterwards cleared, but he had thence 
forth only a small living to the end, 
and probably was, like his kindred at 
Brington, befriended by the Spencers. 
The Lawrence Washington who was 
Mayor of Northampton and the grantee 
of Sulgrave, was chosen first in 1532 
and last in 1546. The place was then, 
as it continued to be for a hundred and 
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THe BuSINESS CENTRE OF NORTHAMPTON 


thirty-odd years. the medieval town of 
which the visitor now sees only a few 
relics in here and there an ancient 
house. Happily most of the old 
churches escaped the fire that swept 
away the old dwellings in 1675, and left 
the modern Northampton to grow up 
from their ashes, the somewhat Amer- 
ican-looking town we now find it. The 
side streets are set with neat brick 
houses, prevailingly commonplace. One 
might faney one’s self, coming toward 
the Church of All Saints, in the busi- 
ness centre of some minor New England 
city, but with rather less of glare and 
noise, and held in a certain zapce by 
the presence of the church. All Saints 
is not one of the churches which escaped 
the flames; and of the original structure 
only the Gothic tower is left; the rest, a 
somewhat vague little history of the city 
says, “is wholly modern.” But mod- 


ernity, like some other things, is rela- 
tive, and a New England town might 
find a very satisfying antiquity in an 
edifice which at its latest dates back to 
Queen Anne, and at its earliest to 
Charles II. The King gave a thousand 
tons of timber from his forest of Whit- 
tlebury toward the rebuilding of the 
church, and for this munificence he has 
been immortalized by sculpture over the 
centre of a most beautiful and noble 
Tonic, or Christopher-Wrennish, porti- 
co, where he stands in the figure of 
a Roman centurion, with, naturally, a 
full-bottomed wig on. Few heroic 
statues are more amusing, and the spirit 
of the royal reprobate so _ travestied 
might be very probably supposed to 
share the spectator’s enjoyment. Be- 
hind one end of the portico, which ex- 
tends for eighty feet across the whole 
front of the church, were once the rooms 
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in which many non-conformists of 
Northampton were tried for the offence 
of thinking for themselves in matters of 
religion, which were then so apt to be- 
come matters of polities. 

The members of the Corporation were 
formerly the patrons of the living, and 
the mayor still has his seat in the 
church under the arms of the town, and 
doubtless the official had it in the older 
building before the fire, when the mayor 
was Lawrence Washington. In the wall 
is a tablet to the memory of a man who 
was born in the century when Lawrence 
twice chief magistrate of 
Northampton, and who died in the cen- 
tury when George Washington was twice 
chosen Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. John Bailes was a button-maker 
by trade, and if he links the memories 
of those far-parted Washingtons to- 
gether, by force of longevity, it is with 
no merit of his, though it is recorded of 
him that “he had his hearing, Sight & 
Memory to ye last.” I leave more mys- 
tical inquirers to trace a_ relationship 
between the actual civilizations of 
Northampton and the United States in 
the presence, beside the church, of a 
house of refection, liquid rather than 
solid, calling itself the Geisha Café. If 
ever the ghost of the Merry Monarch 
comes to haunt his Roman effigy in the 
full-bottomed wig, it may humorously 


was chosen 


linger a moment at the door of the 
genial resort. 
It is mainly through her churches 


that Northampton has her hold on the 
American patriot who is also a person 
of taste, as one must try to be in going 
from church to another. The 
reader who could give as many days to 
them as I could give minutes, would 
have a proportional reward, whether 
from St. Peter’s, unsurpassed for the ef- 
fect of its rich Norman; or from St. 
Sepulchre, with the rotunda which 
marks it one of the four churches re- 
maining in England out of all those 
built during the Crusades in memory of 
the Holy Sepulchre. There are other 
old churches, but perhaps not dating 
back with these to the ten and eleven 
hundreds. One, which I cannot now 


one 


identify, bears tragical witness to the 
rigor of the times in the sears on the 
masonry about the height of a man, 
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where certain royalists were stood lb. 
side the portal to be shot. The wond& 
is that the grief ever goes out of suc! 
things, but it does, and they who died 
and they who did them to death, have 
long been friends in their 
children. 

It is curious how everything become: 
matter of wsthetic interest, if you give 
it time. We stood looking at the Queen’s 
Cross, near Northampton, which rises 
not so very far from the field of Naseby, 
and with our eyes on the wasted beauty 
of the shrine, we two Americans begun 
by a common impulse to say verses from 
Macaulay’s stalwart ballad of the battle. 
Our English companion, who was a 
cleric of high ritualistic type, listened 
unmoved by any conscience he might 
have had against the purport of the lines 
as we rolled them forth, and, for all we 
could see, he had the same quality of 
pleasure as ourselves in the adjuration 
to the Puritans to “bear up another 
minute” for the coming of “ brave 
Oliver,” and in the supposed narrator’s 
abhorrence of “the man of blood,” 
whom brave Oliver presently put to rout. 


children’ 


But see, he turns, he flies! 
cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture and that dare 


Shame on those 


not look on war. 
If our friend had a feeling as to 
our feelings, it was amusement that 
after two centuries and a half there 


should be any feeling about either party 
in the strife, and doubtless he did not 
take us too seriously. He was a charm- 
ing companion, and developed into a 
charming host at the luncheon to which 
he would have us, after our too brief 
round of the city brought us to his door. 
His life there with another bachelor 
cleric was of the sort which in English 
conditions easily unites learned in- 
quiries and good works. There is plenty 
of antiquity and plenty of poverty 
everywhere, and when these gentle 
priests were not acquainting themselves 
with the genealogical and architectural 
past of Northampton, they were be- 
friending its economical present. But 
they listened to our stories about Bos- 
ton (they had never heard before that if 
you were born there you need not be 
born again) with as great kindness as 


ALONG THE 


if they had been legends of their own 
city, or tales of its contemporary woe, 
and they sent us on our way to Great 
Brington with the assurance that the 
rector of the church would be waiting 
us in it to show us the tomb of the 
Washington buried there. 

Their courtesy was the merit of my 
friend the genealogist with whom I had 
exhausted the American origins in Lon- 
don, and who had now come with me 
into the country for the most important 
of them all. When we were well started 
on our drive, that divine September 
afternoon, we would gladly have had it 
twelve rather than six miles from 
Northampton to Great Brington. The 
road was uncommonly open, or else it 
was lifted above the wonted level of 
English roads, and we could see over the 
tops of the hedges into the fields, instead 
of making the blindfold progress to 
which the wayfarer is usually con- 
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demned. It was not too late in the year 
or the day for a song-bird or so, and the 
wayside roses and hawthorns were so red 
with hips and haws that we gave them 
the praise of an American coloring for 
their foliage till we looked closer and 
found that the gayety was not of their 
leaves. Where the leaves felt the fall, 
they showed it in a sort of rheumatic 
stiffness, and a paling of their green to 
a sad gray, or a darkening of it to a yet 
sadder brown. But we did not notice 
this till we had turned from the high- 
way, and were driving through Althorp 
Park. There was a model farm village 
before our turning, where some noble- 
man had experimented in making his 
tenants more comfortable than they 
could afford, in cottages too uniformly 
Tudoresque; but at differing distances, 
in various hollows and on various tops, 
there were more indigenous hamlets, 
huddling about the towers of their 
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THE WASHINGTON House AT LITTLE BRINGTON 


churches, and showing a red blur of tiles 
or a dun blur of walls, as we saw them 


alow or aloft. When we got well into 
the park there was only the undulation 
of the wooded surfaces, where wide oaks 
stood liberally about with an air of happy 
accident in their informal relation. I 
should like, for the sake of my romantic 
page, to put does under them; they were 
a very fit shelter for does; and I have 
read that does may sometimes be seen 
lightly flying from the visitors’ approach 
through the glades of the park. It was 
my characteristically commonplace luck 
to see none, but I hope that in their ab- 
sence the reader will make no objection 
to the black and white sheep which I 
did abundantly see feeding everywhere. 
It will be remembered, or not unwilling- 
ly learned, that sheep were once the am- 
bition, the enthusiasm of the Spencers, 
who made them early an interest of the 
region, so that it was the most perverse 
of fates which kept their greatest flock 
down to 19,999, when they aimed at 20,- 


000. Still, if they were black-nosed 
sheep, the lower figure might represent a 
value greater than 20,000 of the com- 
mon white-nosed sort. A _ black nose 
gives a sheep the touch of character 
which the species too often lacks: a 
hardy air of almost goatlike affrontery, 
yet without the cold-eyed irony of the 
goat, which forbids the lover of wicked- 
ness the sympathy which the black-nosed 
sheep inspires. A black-nosed lamb af- 
fects one iore like a bad little boy 
whose face has not been washed that 
morning, or for several mornings, than 
anything else in nature; and it would 
not be easy to say which was more sug- 
gestive of racial innocence mixed with 
personal depravity. I am not able to 
say whether a black nose in a sheep adds 
to the merit of its mutton or its fleece, 
but I am sure that it adds a piquant 
charm to its appearance, and I do not 
know why we have not that variety of 
sheep in America. I dare say we have. 
When presently we drove past Althorp 
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use, standing at a dignified remove 
m our course, which was effectively 
e highway, I felt in its aspect the mod- 
nity which has always been charac- 
eristie of the family. It is of that 
vreeable period when the English archi- 
ets were beginning to study for coun- 
ry houses the form of domestic classic 
hich the Italian taught those willing 
. learn of them simplicity and grace at 
irmony with due state, and which is 
still the highest type of a noble mansion. 
At the moment we passed we were aware 
that the great Earl Spencer who had 
been in the great Gladstone’s govern- 
ment, was lying sick in his house, with 
the hopes of the Liberals waiting upon 
his recovery, for the honor of his leader- 
ship in their return to power. The earl 
has since died, and the Liberals have 
returned to power without him, but the 
sense of his presence lent the place an in- 
terest which I helped out otherwise as 
I could with my ignorance. The lady of 
the house more than two centuries back 
had been the Saccharissa of Suckling’s 
verse, and her charm remained to my 
vague associations with the place, where 
she figured in the revels of happier times, 
and then in her beneficences to the dis- 


‘ . . yy 
,tressed clergy after the Civil War, when 
-the darker days came to those of the 


Spencer praying and fighting. There is 
no reason why she should not be related 
in these to the Washingtons, who needed 
if they did not experience her kindness, 
and if the reader wishes to strain a 
point and make her more the friend 
than mistress of that Lucy Washington 
who was sometime housekeeper at Al- 
thorp, I will not be the one to gainsay 
him. For all me, he may figure these 
ladies in the priceless library of Al- 
thorp: priceless then, but sold in our 
times to Mrs. Rylands at Manchester, 
for a million and a half, and there made 
a monument to her hushand’s memory. 
Many bolder things have been feigned 
than these ladies sitting together among 
the books, which would be the native air 
of the rhyme-born Saccharissa, and dis- 
coursing with Mistress Lucy’s kinsman, 
Lawrence Washington, lately Fellow of 
Brasenose College, and lecturer and 
proctor at Oxford, and now rector of 
Purleigh, whence he was to be wrong- 
fully removed for drunkenness: all with 
Vou. CXII.—No 671.—82 
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the simultaneity so common in the ro- 
mance of historical type. How they 
would thee and thou one another as 
cousins of the seventeenth-century sort 
I leave the archeological novelist to in- 
quire, gladly making over to him all my 
right and title in the affair. If he wishes 
to lug in the arrest of King Charles by 
Cornet Joyce of the Parliament forces, 
he can do it with no great violence, for 
it really happened hard by at Holmby 
House, whence the King was fond of 
coming to enjoy the gardens of Al- 
thorp. He can have Saccharissa and Mis- 
tress Lucy Washington, and his rever- 
ence Mr. Washington, looking down at 
the incident from a window of the li- 
brary, and if he is the romanticist I 
take uim for, he will easily have young 
Lawrence rapt in a vision of his great- 
great-grandson arresting the kingly 
power in America. The vision will have 
all the more fitness, in the reflections it 
suggests to the ancestor, from the fact, 
of which he will also be prescient, that 
both the Washingtons and Spencers, de- 
voted and perhaps unreasoning royalists 
in their days, were destined to become 
more and more freed from their super- 
stition, and to stand for greater freedom 
under different forms, as time went on. 
In his prophetic rapture, the Reverend 
Lawrence may have been puzzled to 
choose among his great-great-grand- 
sons who was to fulfil it, for he was the 
father of a populous family counting 
seventeen in the first descent, and he 
could not have been blamed if he could 
not know George Washington by name, 
or identify him in his historical character. 

It is this Lawrence Washington whose 
tablet one goes to revere in the church 
at Great Brington, where he lies en- 
tombed with the mother of his eight 
sons and nine daughters; and if one ar- 
rives at the sort of headland where the 
church stands on such a September 
afternoon as ours, and looks out from it 
over the lovely country undulating 
about its feet, one must try hard in one’s 
memory or imagination to match it with 
a scene of equal beauty. Of beauty there 
is none except in some other English 
scenes like the home of Washington’s 
ancestors, and it is English in every 
feature and expression. The fields with 
their dividing hedges, the farmsteads 
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snuggling in the hollows, the grouped 
or solitary trees, all softened in a sunny 
haze, and tented over with the milky- 
blue sky, form a landscape of which 
the immediate village, at the left of 
the headland, is a foreground, with 
the human interest without which no 
picture lives. 

I suppose that if I had been given 
my choice whether to have one of those 
village houses unroofed, and its simple 
drama revealed to me, I should have 
poorly chosen that rather than had the 
wooden cover lifted from the church 
floor where it protects the mortuary tab- 
let of Lawrence Washington and his 
wife from the passing tread. But the 
rector of the church at Great Brineton 
could not have gratified me in my 
preference, whereas he could and did 
lift the lid from the tablet in the nave, 
and let us read the inscription, and see 
the armorial bearings, in which the 
stars and stripes of our flag slept, un- 
dreaming of future glory, in the chrysa- 
lis arrest of the centuries since they had 
been the arms of a race of Northampton- 
shire gentlemen. The rector was in fact 
waiting for us at the church door, hos- 
pitably mindful of the commerdation of 
our Northampton clerical friends, and 
we saw the edifice to all the advantage 
that his thoughtful patience could lend 
us. He had at once some other guests, 
in the young man and young woman who 
followed us in with their dog. They re- 
called themselves to the rector, who re- 
ceived them somewhat austerely, with 
his eyes hard upon their companion. 
“Did you mean to bring that animal 
with you?” he asked, and they pretended 
that the dog was an interloper, and the 
young man put him out in as much dis- 
grace as he could bring himself to in- 
flict. Probably there was an wunder- 
standing between him and the dog; but 
the whole party took the rector’s re- 
proof with a smiling humility and an 
unabated interest in the claims of the 
Washington tablet, and in fact the 
whole church, upon their attention. 
They somewhat distracted my own, 
which is at best an idle sort, easily wan- 
dering from Early English architecture 
to Later English character, and from 
perpendicular windows to people of any 
inclination. Yet, the church at Great 
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Brington is most worthy to be studi 
in detail, for it is “notable even amo 
the famous churches of Northampto: 
shire,” and it is the fitting last home . 
Washington’s ancestors. 

I bring myself with some difficulty ; 
own that the specific knowledge I ha 
on this point, and several others in th's 
vague narration, I owe to an agreeab] 
sketch of “ The Homes of the Washin; 
tons” by Mr. John Leyland. But if 
did not own it, some one would find n 
out, and it is best boldly to confess n 
obligation together with my gratitud 
I wish I had had the sketch with me a 
the time of my visit to Great Bringto: 
church, but I had not, and I lingered 
about in the churchyard, after we came 
out and the rector must leave us, under 
the spell of a quiet and in the keeping 
of associations unalloyed by informa 
tion. For this reason I am unable to 
attribute its true significance to the old 
cross which stands apart from th 
church, and guides and guards the way 
to the place of graves beside it. I must 


own that at first glance it has somewhat 
the effect of an old-fashioned sign-post 
at an inn yard, and perhaps that wer 


no bad symbol of the welcome the peace- 
ful place holds for the life-weary way- 
farers who lie down to their rest in it. 
Great Brington remains to me an im- 
pression of cottage streets,—doubtless 
provided with some shops. But when w 
had taken leave of the rector, and look- 
ed our last at the elegy-breathing church- 
yard, with its turf heaving in many a 
mouldering heap as if in decasyllabic 
quatrains, we drove away to see the 
Washington house in Little Brington. 
When you come to it, or do not come 
to it, you find Little Brington nothing 
but a dwindling Great Brington, or 
a wider and more shopless dispersion of 
its cottages on one long street, which is 
really the highroad back to Northamp- 
ton. Some bad little boys hung on to 
the rear of our carriage, and other little 
boys, quite as bad, I dare say, ran beside 
us, and invited our driver to “Cut 
be’oind, cut be’oind!” probably in the 
very accents, mellow and rounded, of 
our ancestral Washingtons. They all 
dropped away before we stopped at the 
gate of the very simple house where these 


Washingtons dwelt. It is a thatched 
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one house, of a Tudor touch in archi- 
eture, With rooms on each side of the 
-ont door and a tablet over that, letter- 
| with the text, “The Lord giveth and 
ie Lord taketh away: blessed be the 
me of the Lord.” Perhaps in other 
‘mes it was of the dignity of a manor- 
use, but now it was inhabited by de- 
nt farmfolk, and very neatly kept. 
he farmwife who let us go up-stairs 
nd down and all through it was a 
friendly soul, but apparently puzzled by 
ur interest in it, and I fancied not many 
pilgrims worshipped at that shrine. It 
was rather ruder and humbler within 
than without; the flooring was rough, 
and the whitewashed walls of the little 
chambers were roughly plastered; neither 
these nor the living-rooms below had the 
beauty or interest of many colonial 
houses in New England. There was a 
little vegetable-gardened space behind 
the house, and a low stable or some sort 
of shed, and on the comb of the roof 
an English true robin redbreast perched, 
darkly outlined against the clear Sep- 
tember sky, and swelled his little red 
throat, and sang and sang. It was very 
pretty, and he sang much better than 
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the big awkward thrush which we call a 
robin at home. 

Our lovely day which had begun so 
dim, was waning in a sweet translu- 
cency, and we drove back to Northamp- 
ton over gentle uplands through after- 
noon influences of a rich peacefulness. 
The roadside hedgerows now kept us 
from seeing much beyond them, but they 
were red, like those we passed in coming, 
with haws and wild rose-pips, which we 
again took for a flush of American au- 
tumn in their leaves; but the trees were 
really of a sober yellow, with here and 
there, on a house wall, a flame of Jap- 
anese ivy or Virginia creeper. The way 
was dotted with shoe-hands, men and 
girls, going home early from the un- 
prosperous shops which our driver said 
were running only half-time. But even 
on half-pay they earned so much more 
than they could on the land that the 
farmers, desperate for help, could pay 
only a nominal rent. Much of the land 
was sign-boarded for sale, and this and 
the unusual number of wooden cottages 
gave us a very home feeling. In our 
illusion, we easily took for crows the 
rooks sailing over the fields. 
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BY van TASSEL SUTPHEN 


NCE more, upon the dear endeavor bent, 
The substance of my inward sight I sought. 
From tapestries of cunning work enwrought 
I rapt my spoil—the rose of Leda’s lips, 
Of Dido’s eyes the violet eclipse, 
Godiva’s blush and golden hair of Eve. 
And with these diverse threads I strove to weave 
The lovely pattern of my heart’s content. 


I fail; but there are subtler alchemies 

At my command. iI’'ll shape thee fairer yet 
Out of pure longing and the ceaseless fret 
Of my imaginings. Forth from the deep 
Of my desire, I see thee slowly rise, 


Radiant and crowned; 


while answ’ring pulses leap. 
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The Play House 


BY ALICE BROWN 


MELIA MAXWELL sat by the 
A front-chamber window of the great 
house overlooking the road and 

her own “story-an’-a half” further to- 
ward the west. Every day she was alone 
under her own roof, save at the times 
when old lady Knowles of the great 
house summoned her for work at fine 
sewing or braiding rags. All Amelia’s 
kin were dead. Now she was used to 
their solemn absence and sufficiently at 
one with her own humble way of life, 
letting her few acres at the halves and 
earning a dollar here and there with 
her clever fingers. She was but little 
over forty, yet she was aware that her 
life, in its keener phases, was already 
done. She had had her romance and 


striven to forget it; but out of that time 
pathetic voices now and then called to 


her, and old longings awoke, to breathe 
for a moment and then sleep again. 

Amelia seemed, even to old lady Knowles, 
who knew her best, a cheerful, humorous 
body; but only Amelia saw the road by 
which her serenity had come. Chiefly it 
was through an inexplicable devotion to 
the great house. She could not remem- 
ber a time when it was not wonderful to 
her. While she was a little girl, living 
alone with her mother, she used to sit 
on the door-stone with her bread and 
milk at bedtime, and think of the great 
house, how grand it was and _ large. 
There was a wonderful way the sun had 
of falling, at twilight, across the pillars 
of its porch where the elm drooped sweet- 
ly, and in the moonlight it was like a 
fairy city. But the morning was per- 
haps the best moment of all. The great 
house was painted a pale yellow, and 
when Amelia awoke with the sun in her 
little unshaded shamber, she thought how 
dark the blinds were there, with such a 
solemn richness in their green. The 
flower-beds in front were beautiful to 
her; but the back garden, lying along- 
side the orchard, and stretching through 


tangles of sweet-william and rose, » 
an enchanted spot to play in. The chi! 
that was, used to wander there and fee} 
very rich. Now, a woman, she sat in t! 
great house sewing, and felt rich agai, 
As it happened, for one of the man) 
times it came to her, she was thinking 
what the great house had done for her. 
Old lady Knowles had, in her stately 
way, been a kind of patron saint, and in 
that summer, years ago, when Amelia’s 
romance died and she had drooped like a 
starving plant, Rufus, the old lady’s son, 
had seemed to see her trouble and stood 
by her. He did not speak of it. He only 
took her for long drives, and made his 
cheerful presence evident in many ways, 
and when he died, with a tragie sudden- 
ness, Amelia used selfishly to feel that 
he had lived at least long enough to keep 
her from failing of that inner blight. 

On this day when old lady Knowles 
had gone with Ann, her faithful help, to 
see the cousin to whom she made pil- 
grimage once a year, Amelia resolved to 
enjoy herself to the full. She laid down 
her sewing, from time to time, to look 
about her at the poppy-strewn paper, the 
four-post bed and flowered tester, the 
great fireplace with its shining dogs, and 
the Venus and Cupid mirror. Over and 
over again she had played that the house 
was hers, and to-day, through some her- 
alding excitement in the air, it seemed 
doubly so. She sat in a dream of house- 
wifely possession, conning idly over the 
pleasant things she might do before the 
day was over. There was cold tongue 
for her dinner, Ann had told her, and a 
clear soup, if she liked to heat it. She 
might cook vegetables if she chose. And 
there was the best of tea to be made out 
of the china caddy, and rich cake in the 
parlor crock. After one such glad de- 
liberation, she caught her sewing zuilti- 
ly up from her lap and began to set com- 
pensating stitches. But even then her 
conscience slept unstirred. Old lady 
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Knowles was in no hurry for the work, 
she knew, and she would make up for 
her dreaming in the account of her day. 
There was a sound without. The gate 
swung softly shut and a man came up 
the path. Amelia, at the glance, rose 
quickly, dropped her sewing, and hurried 
out and down the stairs. The front 
door was open, she knew, and though 
there was never anything to be afraid of, 
still the house was in her charge. At 
the door she met him, just lifting his 
hand to touch the knocker. He was a 
tall, weedy fellow of something more 
than her own age, with light hair and 
blue eyes and a strangely arrested look, 
as if he obstinately and against his own 
advantage continued to keep young. 
Amelia knew him at once, as he did her, 


though it was twenty years since they 


had met. 

“Why, Jared Beale!” she faltered. 

He was much moved. The flush came 
quickly to his face in a way she had 
known, and his eyes softened. 

“T should ha’ recognized 
wheres, Milly,” he asserted. 

She still stood looking at him, unable to 
ask him in or to make apology for the lack. 

“T went straight to your house from 
the train,” he said. “’T was all shut up. 
Don’t anybody live there now ?” 

“Yes,” answered Amelia, “ somebody 
lives there.” The red had come into her 
cheeks and her eyes burned brightly. 
Then as he looked at her hesitatingly, in 
the way he used to look, she trembled a 
little. “Come in, Jared,” she said, re- 
treating a hospitable space. “Come 
right in.” She stood aside, and then, 
when he stepped >ver the sill, led the 
way into the dining-room, where there 
was a cool green light from the darkened 
blinds and the only window open to the 
sun disclosed a trembling grape-vine 
and a vista down the garden path. 
Amelia drew forward a chair with a de- 
cided motion. “ Sit down,” she said, and 
busied herself with opening a_ blind. 
When she took her own chair opposite 
him, she found that he had laid his hat 
beside him on the floor, and, with the 
tips of his fingers together, was bending 
forward in an attitude belonging to his 
youth. He was regarding her with the 
slightly blurred look of his near-sighted 
eyes, she began hastily: 


ye any- 
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“You stayin’ round these parts?” 
“No,” said Jared, “no. I had 
come East on business. There was son 
property to be settled up in Beulah, so | 
thought I’d jest step down here an’ s 

how things were.” 
“Beulah!” she repeated. “ Why, that’ 
fifty miles from here!” 
“Yes,” returned Jared. 
ter o’ fifty mile. 


“Tt’s a m: 
Fact is,” he added, 1 


easily, “I didn’t know how you was fixe! 
It’s kinder worried me.” 

A flush ran into her face, to the roots 
of her pretty hair; yet her frank ey 
Then her evasive speech 


never left him. 
belied her look. 

“T get along real well. I s’pose 
knew mother wa’n’t with me now?” 

“T ain’t heard a word from here for 
seventeen year,” he said, half bitterly, as 
if the silence had been hard to bear. 
“There’s no way for me to hear now. 
The last was from Tom Merrick. Ile 
said you’d begun to go with Rufus 
Knowles.” 

Amelia trembled over her whole body. 

“That was a good while ago,” sli 
ventured. 

“Yes, A good many things 
have come an’ gone. An’ now Rufus is 
dead—I see his death in an old paper 
an’ here you be, his widder, livin’ in th 
old house.” 

“Why!” breathed Amelia, “why!” 
She choked upon the word, but before 
she could deny it he had begun again, 
in gentle reminiscence. 

“°Twon’t harm nobody to talk over 
old times a mite, Amelia. Mebbe that’s 
what I come on for, though I thought 
*twas to see how you was fixed. I thought 
mebbe I should find you livin’ kinder 
near the wind, an’ mebbe you’d let me 
look out for you a mite.” 

The tears came into Amelia’s eyes. 
She looked about her as if she owned the 
room, the old china, and the house. 

“That’s real good of you, Jared,” she 
said, movingly. “I sha’n’t ever forget it. 
But you see for yourself. I don’t want 
for nothin’.” , 

“T guess we should ha’ thought ’twas 
queer, when you went trottin’ by to 
school,” he said, irrelevantly, “if any- 
body ’d told you you’d reign over the old 
Knowles house.” 

“Yes,” said Amelia, softly, again look- 


you 


*twas, 
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g about her, this time with love and 

ankfulness, “ I guess they would. You 

ave your wife well?” she asked, sudden- 

, perhaps to suggest the reality of his 

wn house of life. 

Jared shook his head. 

“She ain’t stepped a step for seven 

fi ar.” 

“Oh, my!” grieved Amelia. 

e ever be any better?” 

“No. We've had all the doctors, 
ccleetie an’ herb besides, an’ they don’t 

ve her no hope. She was a great 
iriver. We laid up money steady them 
years before she was took down. She knew 
how to make an’ she knew how to save.” 
His face settled into lines of brooding 
recollection. Immediately Amelia was 
aware that those years had been bitter 
to him, and that the fruit of them was 
stale and dry. She cut by instinct into 
a pleasant by-path. 

“You play your fiddle any now?” 

He started out of his maze at life. 

“No,” he owned, “no!” as if he hard- 
ly remembered such a thing had been. 
“T dropped that more’n fifteen year ago.” 

“Seems if my feet never could keep 
still when you played ‘Money Musk,’ ” 
avowed Amelia, her eyes shining. “‘ The 
Road to Boston,’ too! My! wa’n’t that 
grand!” 

“’T was mostly dance music I knew,” 
said Jared. “She never liked it,” 
added, in a burst of weary confidence. 

“Your wife?” 

“She was a 


“ Won't 


he 


church member, old- 
fashioned kind. Didn’t believe in dan- 
cin’. *The devil’s tunes,’ she called ’em. 
Well, mebbe they were; but I kinder 
liked ’em myself.” 

“Well,” said Amelia, in a safe com- 
monplace, “I guess there’s some harm 
in ’most everything. It’s ’cordin’ to the 
way you take it.” Then one of her quick 
changes came upon her. The self that 
played at life when real life failed her, 
and so kept youth alive, awoke to shine 
in her eyes and flush her pretty cheek. 
She looked about the room, as if to seek 
coneurrence from the hearthside gods. 
“Jared,” she said, “you goin’ to stay 
round here long?” 

He made an involuntary motion to- 
ward his hat. 

“No, oh no,” he answered. 
goin’ ’cross lots to the Junction. 


“Tm 
I come 
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round the road. I guess ’tain’t more’n 
four mile along by the pine woods an’ 
the b’ilin’ spring,” he added, smiling at 
her. “ Leastways it didn’t use to be. I 
thought if I could get the seven-o’clock, 
*twould take me back to Boston so’s I 
could ketch my train to-night. She’s 
kinder dull, out there alone,” he ended, 
wearily. “’Twas some o’ her property I 
come to settle up. She’ll want to hear 
about it. I never was no kind of a 
letter-writer.” 

Amelia rose. 

“Tl tell you what, then,” she said, 
with a sweet decision, “you stay right 
here an’ have dinner. I’m all alone 
to-day.” 

“Ain’t old lady Knowles—’ He 
paused decorously, and Amelia laughed. 
It seemed to her as if old lady Knowles 
and the house would always be benefi- 
cently there because they always had 
been. 

“Law. yes,” she said. 
So’s old Ann. 


“She’s alive. 
They’ve gone to Ware- 


ham, to spend the day.” 
Jared threw back his head ard laughed. 
“Tf that don’t make time stand still,” 


he said, “ nothin’ ever did. Why, when 
we was in the Third Reader old lady 
Knowles an’ Ann harnessed up one day 
in the year an’ drove over to Wareham 
to spend the day.” 

“ Yes,” Amelia sparkled back at him, 
tis so. They look pretty much the 
same, both of ’em.” 

“They must be well along in years?” 

Amelia had begun putting up the 
leaves of the mahogany dining - table. 
She laughed, a pretty ripple. 

“Well, anyway,” she qualified, “old 
Pomp ain’t gone with ’em. He’s buried 
out under the August sweet. They’ve 
got an old white now. Twas the colt 
long after you left here.” She had gone 
to the dresser and pulled open a drawer. 
Those were the every-day table-cloths, 
fine and good; but in the drawer above, 
she knew, was the best damask, snow- 
crops and other patterns more wonder- 
ful, with birds and butterflies. She de- 
bated but a moment, and then pulled out 
a lovely piece that shone with ironing. 
“T’ll tell you what it is, Jared,” she said, 
returning to spread it on the table with 
deft touches, “it’s we that change, as 
well as other folks. Ever think o’ that? 


“? 
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IF WE HADN'T BEEN 


“ SEEMS 


SO FUR SEPARATED ALL THESE YEARS” 
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ver occur to you old lady Knowles 
a’n’t much over sixty them days when 

used to call her old? ’Twas because 

e were so young ourselves. She don’t 
em much different to me now from what 
1e did then.” 

“There’s a good deal in that,” 
jared, rising. “ Want I should draw 
p some water out o’ the old well?” 
“Yes. I shall want some in a minute. I'll 
nake us a cup o’ coffee. You like that.” 

Jared drew the water, and after he 
had brought it to her he went out into 
the back garden, and, while she moved 
back and forth from pantry to table, she 
caught glimpses of him through the win- 
dow as he went about from the bees to 
the flower-beds, in a reminiscent wander- 
Once he halted under the 
bough and gave one branch a shake, and 
then, with an unerring remembrance, he 
crossed the sward to the “sopsyvine” 
by the wall. Amelia could not get over 
the wonder of having him _ there. 
Strangely, he had not changed. Even his 
speech had the old neighborly tang. 
Whether he had returned to it as to a 
never - forgotten tune, she could not 
know; but it was in her ears, awakening 
touches of old harmony. Yet these 
things she dared not dwell upon. She 
put them aside in haste to live with after 
he should be gone. Her preparations 
were swiftly made, lest she should lose 
a moment of his stay, and presently she 
went to the door and summoned him. 

“Tinner’s ready, Jared!” 

It sounded as if she had said it every 
day, and she knew why; the words and 
others like them, sweet and common- 
place, were enwoven with the texture of 
her dreams. 

Jared came in, an eager look upon his 
face, as if he also were in a maze, and 
they sat down at the table, where the 
viands were arranged in a beautiful or- 
der. Jared laid down his knife and fork. 

“Well,” said he, “old Ann ain’t lost 
her faculty. This tastes for all the world 
just as old lady Knowles’s things used 
to when I come over here to weed the 
garden an’ stayed to dinner.” 

Amelia lifted a thankful look. 

“T’m proper glad you’ve come back, 
Jared,” she said, simply. “I never had 
any expectation of seein’ you again, 
leastways not in this world.” 
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Jared spoke irrelevantly: 

“There’s a good many things I’ve 
wanted to talk over with you. ’Melia, 
from time to time. Now there’s Arthur.” 

Amelia nodded. 

“ He ain’t done very well, has he?” she 
inquired. “I never knew much about 
him after he moved away; but seems if 
I heard he’d took to drink.” 

“That’s it. 
as ever stepped, but he got led away 
when he wa’n’t old enough to know t’other 
from which. Well, I’ve always stood by 
him, *Melia. Folks say he’s only an 
adopted brother. ‘What you want to 
hang on to him for, an’ send good money 
after bad? That’s whet they say. Well, 
what if he is an adopted brother? Father 
an’ mother set by him, an’ I set by him, 
too.” He had a worried look and his tone 
rang fretfully, as if it continued a line 
of dreary argument. 

“Of course you set by him, Jared,” 
said Amelia, almost indignantly. “I 
shouldn’t feel the same towards you if 
you didn’t.” 

Jared was deep in the relief of his 
pathetic confidences. 

“Arthur married young, an’ folks said 
he’d no business to, nothin’ to live on, 
an’ his habits bein’ what they were. Well, 
I couldn’t dispute that. But when he 
got that fall, so’t he laid there paralyzed, 
I wanted to teke the cars an’ go right 
on to York State an’ see him. I didn’t. 
I couldn’t get away; but I sent him all 
I could afford to, an’ I’m goin’ to keep 
on sendin’ jest as long as [I’m above 
ground. An’ I’ve made my will an’ pro- 
vided for him.” His voice had a frac- 
tious tone, as if he combated an unseen 
tyrant. Amelia dared not speak. At a 
word, she felt, he might say too much. 
Now Jared was looking at her in a bright 
appeal, as if, sure as he was of her sym- 
pathy, he besought the expression of it. 
“There ain’t a soul but you knows I’ve 
made my will, ’Melia,” he said. “ There’s 
suthin’ in it for you, too.” 

Amelia shrank, and her eyes betrayed 
her terror; it was as if she could carry 
on their relation together quite happily, 
but as soon a> +he *. igment of the world 
were challenged suc must hide it away, 
like a treasure in a box. 

“No, Jared!” she breathed. “ No, oh 
no! Don’t you do such a thing as that.” 


Arthur was as good a boy 
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Jared himself laughed a little, but 
half sadly. 

“Seems kinder queer to me now,” he 
owned. “Now I see you settin’ here, 
only to put out your hand an’ take a 
thing if you want it. Did Rufus leave 
a will?” 

Amelia shrank still smaller. 

“No,” she trembled, “ no. 
leave a will.” 

“ Well, I sha’n’t change mine, ’Melia.” 
He spoke with an ostentatious lightness, 
but Amelia was aware that his mind 
labored in seas of old regret, 
buoyed by the futile hope of compensating 
her age for the joys her youth had lacked. 
“T guess I’ll let it stand as ’tis, an’, long 
as you don’t need what I’ve left ye, why, 
you can put it into some kind o’ folderol 
an’ enjoy it. You always was one to 
enjoy things.” 

They sat a long time at the table, and 
Jared took, as he said, more coffee than 
was good for him and praised the making 
of it. Then he followed her about as 
she cleared away, and helped her a little, 
with an awkward hand. Amelia left the 
dishes in the sink. 

“T won’t clear up till night, 
“ We ain’t talked out yet.” 


He didn’t 


heavy 


” 


she said. 


She led the way into the garden, and 
under the grape-trellis, where the tall 
lilac hedge shut them from the sight of 


passers-by, she gave him old lady 
Knowles’s great arm-chair, and took the 
little one that was hers when she came 
over to sit awhile with her“old friend. 
The talk went wandering back as if it 
sought the very sources of youth and 
life; but somehow it touched common- 
places only. Yet Amelia had the sense, 
and she was sure he had, too, of wander- 
ing there hand in hand, of finding no 
surprises, but only the old things grown 
more dear, the old loyalties the more 
abiding. Suddenly he spoke haltingly, 
voicing her own conviction. 

“Don’t seem but a minute, "Melia, 
sence we set talkin’ things over much as 
we do now. Seems if we hadn’t been so 
fur separated all these years.” 

“No,” said Amelia, with her beautiful 
sincerity. “I don’t believe we have been, 
Jared. Maybe that’s how it is when folks 
die. We can’t see ’em nor speak to ’em, 
but maybe they go right along bein’ what 
we like best. I know ’tis so with mother. 
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Seems if, if she walked in here this min- 
ute, we shouldn’t have so very many 
stitches to take up. Sometimes [’vy; 
thought all I should say would be, ‘ Wel] 
mother, you’ve got back, ain’t you? 
Kinder like that.” 

The beautiful afternoon light lay on 
the grass and turned the grape-vine t 
a tender green. Jared looked upon th: 
land as if he were treasuring it in his 
heart for a day of loss. When the sun 
was low, and green and red were flaming 
in the west, he rose. 

“Well, ’Melia,” 
you. Now I'll go.” 

Amelia stirred, 
vice. 


he said, “I’ve seen 


too, recalled to 


ser- 

“T want to make you a cup o’ tea,” sh 
said. “ You get me a pail o’ fresh water, 
Jared. ’Twon’t take but a minute.” 

He followed her about, this time, while 
she set the table; and again they broke 
bread together. When he rose from his 
chair again it was for good. 

“Well, "Melia!” he said, and she gave 
him her hand. 

She went with him to the door, and 
stood there as he started down the path. 
Half-way he hesitated and then came 
back to her. His eyes were soft and 
kindly. 

“Melia,” he said, “I ain’t told you 
the half, an’ I dun’no’s I can tell it now. 
I never knew how things were with you. 
I’ve laid awake nights wonderin’. You 
never was very strong. ‘ Why,’ says I to 
myself many a night when I’d hear the 
wind blowin’ ag’inst the winder, ‘ mebbe 
she’s had to go out to work. Mebbe she 
ain’t got a place to lay her head.’” He 
was rushing on in a full tide of confi- 
dence, and she recalled him. She leaned 
forward to him, out of the doorway of 
her beautiful house, and spoke in an as- 
suring tone: 

“Don’t you worry no more, Jared. I’m 
safe an’ well content, an’ you ain’t got 
nothin’ to regret. An’ when we meet 
again—I guess ’twon’t be here, dear, it ’Il 
be t’other side—why, we’ll sit down an’ 
have another dish o’ talk.” 

Then they shook ‘hands again, and 
Jared walked away. When he looked 
back from the top of schoolma’am hill 
she was still in the doorway, and she 
waved her hand to him. 

After that last glimpse of him, Amelia 
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nt soberly about the house, setting it 
order. When her dishes were washed 
| she had fed old Trot, the cat, for- 
tten all day, she rolled up the fine 
ble-cloth and left it behind the porch 
wr, where she could take it on her way 
me. Then she sat down on the front 
eps and waited for old lady Knowles. 
\melia did not think very much about 
r day. It was still a possession to be 
tid aside and pondered over all the 
ours and days until she died. For there 
vould be no other day like it. The dusk 
fell and the sounds of night began to rise 
n their poignant summoning of memory 
ind hope. The past and the present 
seemed one to her in a beautiful dream; 
vet it was not so much a dream as life 
itself, a warm reality. Presently there 
came the slow thud of horse’s feet, and 
the chaise turned in at the yard. Old 
lady Knowles was in it, sitting prettily 
erect, as she had driven away, and Ann 
was peering forward, as she always did, 
to see if the house had burned down in 
their absence. John Trueman, who lived 
“down the road,” was lounging along 
behind. They had called him as they 
passed, and bade him come to “tend the 
horse.” Amelia rose and shook herself 
from the web of her dream. She 
hurried forward and at the horse-block 
offered old lady Knowles her hand. 
“Anything happened?” asked old 
Ann, making her way past to the kitchen. 
Amelia only smiled at her, but she 
followed old lady Knowles in at the 
porch door. 
“We've had a very enjoyable day, 
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Amelia,” said the old lady, untying her 
bonnet strings. “Suppose you lay this 
on the table. Ann must brush it before 
it’s put away. What is it? Child, child, 
what is it?” 

Amelia had taken a fold of her old 
friend’s skirt. It would have seemed to 
her a liberty to touch her hand. 

“ Mis’ Knowles,” she said, “I’ve had 
company. “Iwas somebody to see me, 
an’ I got dinner here, an’ supper, too, an’ 
I used your best table-cloth, an’ I’m goin’ 
to do it up so’t Ann won’t know. An’ I 
acted for all the world as if ’twas my 
own house.” 

Old lady Knowles laughed a little. 
She had never been a woman to whom 
small things seemed large, and now very 
few things were of any size at all. 

“Who was it, Amelia?’ she asked. 
“ Who was your company ?” 

There was a moment’s silence and 
Amelia heard her own heart beat. But 
she answered, quietly, 

“Twas Jared Beale.” 

There was silence again while old lady 
Knowles thought back over the years. 
When she spoke, her voice was very soft 
and kindly. 

“You are a good girl, Amelia. You’ve 
always been a good girl. Run home, 
child, now, and come to-morrow. Good 
night.” 

Amelia, out in the path a moment 
afterwards, the table-cloth under her 
arm, could hardly believe in what had 
surely happened to her. Old _ lady 
Knowles had bent forward to her; her 
soft lips had touched Amelia’s cheek. 


Twilight 
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WHITE OSGOOD 


AY, the golden bee, with heavy wing, 

[) Hovers above rich fields and fragrant lanes 
And misty meadows which the river veins 

With tarnished silver, late ingathering 
His last, best store—and now, his labor done, 
Flies homeward to his covert with the sun, 
While, where the soft dusk yet one rose-flush keeps 
Earth, a closed lily, sways and sleeps. 
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HALING, of all our early 

industries, has come down 
to us to-day the least 
altered in the lapse of 
years, the least affected 
by changed conditions, the 
least trammelled by modern  appli- 
ances. Of all pursuits, it has _pre- 
served to the greatest degree its orig- 
inal picturesqueness. 

Modern methods have been applied 
only to the off-shore fishery; deep-sea 
whaling, sperm whaling, differs scarcely 
at all from the whaling of a century ago. 

In August of 1904 I shipped from 
New Bedford on the bark Sunbeam, 
bound on a_sperm-whaling voyage 
to the west coast of Africa and Crozet 
Island grounds. 

The Sunbeam is a bark of 255 tons, 
next to the Canton the oldest whaler 
afloat, launched at Mattapoisett before 
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England had laid the keel of the last 
of her “ wooden walls.” When I came to 
New Bedford in early July the Sunbeam 
was the only square-rigger being fitted. 
Battered and weather-beaten she lay at 
her berth, partially dismantled, a swarm of 
workers patching and calking her sides. 

The next day she was hauled out on 
the railroad over on the Fairhaven 
shore. Here her bottom was over- 
hauled and recoppered. Though fifty 
years old, her keel was straight as a gun- 
barrel. The Sunbeam’s sheathing had 
not been off in fifteen years. Many of 
her planks were rotten, and in one place 
a stone, which had.gotten in when she 
was building, had washed around next 
her keel and worn through nearly four 
inches of planking. 

In 1854 one hundred and _ thirteen 
whalers sailed from New Bedford; fifty 
years later, five. That which could not 
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effected by the capture of thirty-four 

ssels by the Shenandoah, the sinking 

thirty-nine in the Stone Fleet of 

harleston harber, the abandonment *.. 
vo seasuns of fifty-four in the arctic, 
d other catastrophes no less insinua- 
ng if less spectacular, has been accom- 
shed by petroleum. Whaling to-day 
iy be reckoned a dead industry—not 
at it is ertinct, but because it can 
ever recover. 

Efforts have been made in vain to in- 
luce the government to use sperm-oil in 
the naval, revenue, and lighthouse serv- 
Such a step, by giving a new im- 
petus to whaling, could scarce fail to be 
effective in the upbuilding of our naval 
reserve. New Bedford is still the greatest 
whaling port in the world, but at best 
this is an empty title. Where once her 
fleet numbered hundreds, to-day there are 
less than thirty. 

There was some difficulty attendant on 
my arrangement for a berth on the Sun- 
beam: a whaler is often so full-handed 
that a bunk must be used watch and 
watch about, and seldom if ever is there 
a spare one. The owners finally made 
a place for me in the steerage along 
with the boat-steerers, and the captain 
proffered the free- 
dom of his cabin, 
and suggested that 
the cooper might 
be persuaded to 
set up a bunk for 
me in his own 
stateroom after we 
were under weigh. 

I located Cooper 
in a Water Street 
grog-shop, and I 
secured a word 
with him in pri- 
vate. We seemed 
to take to each 
other from the 
start. He assured 
me he was the 
biggest liar in the 
world, Mun- 
chausen alone ex- 
eepted, hinted 
darkly of literary 
efforts of his own, 
yet to appear, and 
suggested collab- 


ices. 
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oration. The matter of the berth was 
easily settled. That same afternoon I 
signed the ship’s papers. 

The day before we were to clear, 
Friday, I put my chest on board. My 
bunk was made up and the usual calico 
curtain strung before it. 

Saturday brought a gale from the 
southward, and by noon it was decided 
to postpone the sailing till Sunday. The 
Sunbeam had put into the stream over- 
night, and was anchored near the Fair- 


haven shore, with a part of the crew 


on board. 
The owners of the Sunbeam are the 
oldest firm of ship-owners in the whaling 


business, having, under the present name 
and heads, controlled vessels since 1856. 
The firm’s office is in the rear of their 
clothing and outfitting establishment. 
Sunday morning, long 


before the 
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church-bells rang, we were gathering in 
the darkened front of the store. I had 
stopped at the post-office for my last 
mail, and as I stepped out again into 
the bright sunshine of that August 
morning, a couple of sailors lumbered 
hastily by and dodged around the corner. 
As they were vanishing, one of the 
“ owners ” appeared in the street, gazing 
up and down in a mystified manner, 
vainly seeking a glimpse of the run- 
aways. When he saw me he hailed cheer- 
fully. From the alley whence he had 
emerged a series of 
derisive hoots fol- 
lowed him, then a 
wagon-load of sea- 
men appeared, being 
trundled off to the 
river. Swaying and 
pitching as the cart 
jolted over the cob- 
bles, they boisterous- 
ly spoke each passer- 
by making the 
street hideous with 
their yells. Before 
I entered the store 
I saw them, one by 


>] 


one, dropping off 


the tail-board, 
utterly oblivious to 
the protests of the 
unfortunate dry- 
goods clerk who was 
held responsible for 
their delivery. 

The front shop was 
crowded and noisy, 
but the real hubbub 
was in a small back 
room. Here the 
sailors, howling and 
pounding, were lock- 
ed up when caught, 
and held till the re- 
turn of the wagon to take them off 
to the river. Word was received that 
the mate refused to go on board till 
he had partaken of his Sunday din- 
ner. On various pretexts others sought 
to get off for a while longer—one had 
forgotten to bid his mother good-by; 
another had left home without an over- 
coat. The clerks rushed frantically 
about. Each man had to be rounded up— 
not once, but half a dozen times. 


over 
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The morning dragged out toward noor 
A carriage had been sent for the mat 
the little back room was emptic 
Cooper was sitting on the edge of a blac! 
draped counter, and a clerk yas vain). 
trying to induce him to go on board 
Smilingly the cooper doomed the man t 
eternal perdition; then picturesque] 
started in to abuse his ancestors. Th 
disgusted clerk gave up the job as thank 
less; and Cooper sat on, furtively keep 
ing his eye on the ship’s chronomete: 
knowing full well that of all things thi 
would be the last t 
be taken on board. 

We were on th 
tug, watching th 
erew tumbling into 
the pilot-boat, when 
a commotion at the 
far end of the wharf 
attracted our atten 
tion, and a_ clerk 
hove into view, puff- 
ing like a porpoise, 
dragging behind him 
by a string one of 
the boat-steerers. 
As they drew near 
we could see that the 
string was attached 
to the much -elon- 
gated neck of a tan- 
colored pup. The 
owner, holding the 
unlucky mongrel 
tightly to his breast, 
struggled to keep up, 
but the pace was too 
stiff for him. In a 
state of complete ex- 
haustion, the three 
made the sloop just 
as she was 
ing off. 

We followed the 
pilot-boat out across the Acushnet to 
where the Sunbeam lay, redolent in 
her newly applied paint, spick and span 
from sprit to taffrail. Under her gal- 
lows hung all of a hundred fresh green 
cabbages, the deck crate was filled with 
potatoes, and a quarter of beef was 
suspended from the skids. The hatches 
were buried completely under a heap of 
mattresses and baggage. We clambered 
up the man-ropes, and immediately all 


east- 
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was The green hands, re- 
splendent in new suits of dungaree, were 
falling over one another in their efforts 
Without loss of time 
the hawser was passed from the tug and 
the command given to weigh anchor. 
Amid the clicking of pawls and the 
groaning of the windlass we got under 
weigh, and on the outgoing tide we were 
towed down the river. There were over 
thirty visitors with us for the trip down 
the friends and relatives of the 
captain, erew, and owners, who would 
return to town with the pilot-boat. 

We were scarcely abreast of Fort 
Phenix when a small naphtha-launch, 
which had been following us for some 
time, shot alongside. She carried one 
much - frightened Portu- 
guese in white ducks and a new straw 
hat,—who, tightly grasping a fiddle in 
one hand and gesticulating with the other, 
attempted to explain himself a belated 
member of our crew desiring to come on 
board. Even when he had made himself 
elear, the deal nearly fell through when 
the question came up as to who should 
pay his launch hire, and he scrambled 
up the fore-chains. 

Early in the afternoon a lunch was 
served to all hands, of cold corned beef 
and pilot-biscuit. Then the tug left us, 
and with a creaking of blocks and a hol- 
low flapping the foretopsails went up, 


confusion. 


to execute orders. 


bay, 


passenger — a 
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then the jibs, spanker, and maintopsa 
We were out to sea now, where we co 
feel the long regular heave of the oce: 
and so we sailed for a couple of hou 
longer, till the pilot-sloop Theresa ov 
hauled us. Our foreyards were back 
and the ship hove to. The Theresa p 
up into the wind and lay a little off 
starboard quarter. The davit-tackle 
the starboard boat creaked. There w 
a faint splash, and the friends of ¢! 
crew were hurried away. The pic: 
aspect was gone; in its place lurked + 
emotion of a long parting. Soon tl 
boat came for the second and last loa 
The owners and their friends, the ca 
tain’s friends, and the pilot went over 
the side and were rowed out to 
Theresa. The crew pulled jerkily and 
unevenly; it was a far cry to the long 
whippy stroke of the later season. 

And now they rested on their oars, and 
some one stood up in the stern-sheets, 
his voice sounding strangely remote from 
across the water; “A short and greasy 
voyage!” he called, and the boat and the 
sloop gave us three rousing cheers. Then 
we turned to the open sea. 


* The crew, gathered in a silent group 


at the forecastle, watched the narrow 
strip of headland fading slowly away. 
After a while the breeze died down, and 
we drifted with the ebb of the tide back 
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toward Meerschaum buoy. Toward night- 
fall Cooper screwed up the deadlights; 
and later, the wind freshening from a 
new quarter, the last vestige of land 
soon dropped from our horizon. 

As a place in which to sleep the 
steerage that night apparently was out 
of the question. On a clutter of chests 
and dunnage the boat-steerers sprawled, 
drinking, wrangling, smoking. Some had 
turned in—turned in mostly as they had 
come on board, togged out in all their 
petty shore finery, and now huddled in 
inert lifeless heaps, or half hanging from 
their berths, with swollen necks and 
puffed and livid features. 

The floor was littered with rubbish, the 
walls hung deep with clothing: squalid, 
congested, filthy; even the glamour of 
novelty could not disguise the wretched- 
ness of the scene, yet it possessed at the 
same time a curious insistent fascination. 
Occasionally there was a trampling of 
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feet overhead, and an order was hoars 
shouted. The ship rolled gently throu; 
the oily seas, the wind hummed drear 
through the tautened rigging. 

When in the morning I awakened 
had a very indistinct recollection of ; 
whereabouts. I groped my way to de 
and felt better after a hasty scrub. 

All hands were called aft immediat: 
after breakfast, and pacing the deck with 
hands in his pockets, Captain Gifford gay: 
utterance to various sentiments appr 
priate to the start of a long sea-voyage: 

“ Just remember I’m boss on this ship. 
When you get an order, jump. If I catch 
any one of you wasting grub, I’ll put him 
on bread and water for a month and dock 
the rations of the whole watch. You 
greenies have got just a week to box th 
compass and learn the ropes; after that 
no watch below till you do. Let every 
man work for the ship; I don’t mind a 
little healthy competition between the 
boats, but if any dirty work goes on, I’l] 
break the rascal who does it. We’ve got 
to work together—see? Now go ahead 
and pick your watches.” Straightway 
the crew was told off into two lots by th 
first and second mates, and the starboard 
watch was sent below. 

Of our quota of thirty-nine all told, 
only eight, including myself, were born 
American; Captain Gifford and _ th 
mate, Mr. Hicks, were typical “Cap 
Codders,” Blacksmith a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman. Before the mast were two 
disgruntled farm-hands, one fugitiv 
from justice, and a Fall River striker. 
Cooper was a Norwegian; Bo’s’n, a 
St. Helena Englishman; Jim, a Nova- 
Scotian; and August, a “ Gue ” from Lis- 
bon. All the rest were blacks. Mr. 
Goomes, the second, and Mr. Freitus, the 
third officer, both hailed from the island 
of St. Nicholas. Steward was Bermudian, 
Smalley (boat-steerer) a full-blooded Gay 
Head Indian. The South Sea Islands, 
East Indies, Cape Verdes, Azores, and 
Canaries, all were liberally represented 
in our list. Profane, dissolute, and ig- 
norant they were, yet, on the whole, as 
courageous and willing a lot as one could 
desire. Being nearly all islanders, brought 
up from childhood with an oar in their 
hands, they were eminently suited to the 
purpose; for boatmen, not seamen, are 
required in the whale-fishery. 
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In lieu of wages, a whaler’s crew, from 
captain down to ecabin-boy, receive each 
a “lay”; that is to say, a certain pro- 

the earnings of the 
The captain’s part may be 
one-seventh, the cabin-boy’s as low as a 
two-hundred-and-twenty-fifth—ealled the 
long lay. 

Now that well out at 
the work on the boats was pushed ahead 


portion of gross 


vovage. 


we were 


sea, 


vigorously; oars, sails, rigging, and gear 
if various sorts were assigned to 


( ach ; 
harpoons, lances, and boat-spades sharp- 
ened and fitted to shafts. The whale- 
line was stretched and laid in tubs, the 
kinks being removed by successive left- 
hand ecoilings. In 
was even 


some cases the line 
overboard and towed 
astern; for any hitch when it is racing 
out the chocks, fast to a gallied whale, 
may mean loss of both lives and boat; 
and both are equally precious. There 
were two of these tubs to each boat, con- 
taining between them over half a mile 
of manila rope two and one-half inches 
round. Each boat-steerer conducted the 
arrangement of his own boat, under the 
immediate surveillance of his _boat- 
header. In less than a week’s time we 
were ready for whales, and once more the 


tossed 
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foremast hands were ranged up along the 
lee-rail midships. This time the boat’s 
crews were to be chosen—a far more 
affair than the mere selecting 
of watches. 

The experienced boatmen formed one 
end of a long line, the green hands the 
other. Like judges before a dog-bench 
the mates strolled up and down the row, 
now feeling this man’s ribs, now making 
that one bare his arm; occasionally 
pausing to jerk out a question: “ Ever 
pull in a boat? No? What in are 
you good for? Where are you from? 
Talk English? Oh! you pulled in Mr. 
Diaz’s boat last voyage, eh? Well, I 
wouldn’t give a —— for any man 
he broke in!” The boat-steerers lounged 
interestedly in the background, now and 
then proftering suggestions to their heads. 
When the inspection had been finished, 
the drawing began. It was evident that 
the material had been studied critically, 
for there was but little hesitation and but 
few words were spoken. Now and then 
there was a grunt when a likely man was 
lost, or occasionally a mate in a low tone 
referred a decision to his boat-steerer. 
When the ceremonial was over, much to 
their chagrin not one of the whites before 


serious 
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All 





the mast had been assigned to a boat. 
were left for ship-keepers. 

Six men make up a boat’s crew. The 
mate “heads ”—that is, cormmands—the 
boat, and so is called the‘ boat-header. 
The harpooner or boat-steerer pulls the 
forward oar in approaching a whale. 
After “getting fast” to it he goes aft 
and steers the boat, giving place to the 
mate, who goes forward to wield the 
lance in the killing. 

The whale-boat is a _ clinker - built 
“ double-ender,” some thirty feet long, 
six feet in beam, with a very pro- 
nounced sheer to enable her to ride in 
the roughest weather. She is_ sloop- 
rigged and fitted with a centreboard 
and a collapsible mast. From the decked- 
over stern juts a round post, called a 
loggerhead, around which to snub the 
whale-line. The stem is deeply grooved 
and set with a roller. Through the 
“chocks” thus formed the whale-line 
runs out, being kept from jumping by 
a slender wooden pin. The boat is pro- 


vided with both rudder and steering-oar, 
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the latter twenty-three feet in le 
Every man betore the mast, the } 
steerers and the mates, must do mast] 
duty. In the arctic fishery a “ cer, 
nest” is erected to shield the look 
from the severity of the weather. 
until of comparatively recent date 
even the hoops were used in Sy 
fishery, the “ masthead” steadying 

self by hanging over. the royal-yard, 
supposition being that the insecurit 

his position would tend to keep him w 
ful. But the means failed of its pur, 
not so infrequently as might be supp: 

the result usually being fatal. TT, 

the use of the hoops is universal. 

We had arranged our boats’ crews 
evening after supper, and the next m 
ing for the first time we posted our m: 
head lookout. Standing on the up) 
crosstrees with arms dangling over 
hoops, great spectaclelike rings bridg 
the royalmasts breast-high, the gre 
hands tasted their cup of misery to 
dregs. For each graceful dip and gent} 
roll, which on deck was searce perceptible, 
augmented by 
hundred feet of 
sheer mast was ex 
aggerated a hur 
dredfold, till the 
vessel seemed t 
plunge and rock 
like a maddened 
cow-pony, and the 
reeling masts start 
ing on their dizzy 
downward cours 
appeared about + 
plunge the very 
trucks into the 
yawning depths. 

Captain Gifford 
had offered a bonus 
of five pounds of 
tobacco to whoever 


raised the first 
whale taken, and 
with this added in 
centive four men 
scrambled up th 
weather - shrouds, 
and finding their 
places in the hoops, 
with glasses and 
naked eve scoured 
the seas eagerly for 
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least sign of whales. On deck 
tiet reigned, and with all sail 
the ship held southward. 

After a second night in the 
eerage, I concluded it was full 

e to move to the cabin, par- 
cularly as I had noticed that 
Cooper, now his supply of liquid 

iendship had diffused itself, was 
ndering somewhat on the in- 
nvenience to which he would be 
ut in weleoming another to his 
lready crowded quarters. 

Our stateroom had originally 
een a part of the sail-pen, but 
vynen the previous accommoda- 
tions had proved inadequate it 
had been annexed to the cabin. 
[t was seareely larger than a good- 
sized dry-goods box, and an aver- 
age man could not stand erect in 
it. Here I had a_ fore-and-aft 
rth, the upper one. Our only 
port opened directly into it, and, 
worse than the leak, the stench 
from the bilge reeked up through 
the trap. It was a simple matter 
after I had turned in of a night 
to span with one hand the distance 
from my nose to the deck plank- 
ing. Hard by my head slept 
Cooper; beneath me_ slumbered 
Steward. In the slight floor-space 
remaining after the bunks had 
been set up reposed our several 
sea-chests. 

But two men there were on_ ship- 
board who did not retire for the night 
in the same garments they had toiled in 
during the day. In the morning we all 
lined up to the water-butt, lashed amid- 
ships for the purpose, each with towel 
thrown over his shoulder and tin basin 
and soap in hand. After bailing the 
requisite amount of water through the 
bung-hole by means of a “thief ”—a 
method sufficiently tedious to insure no 
waste of the precious fluid—we would 
place our basins on the edge of the hatch- 
cover and pursue our ablutions; then 
iake the basin back to its little rack in 
the ceiling of the roundhouse. At the 
forecastle salt water had to suffice. 

There are three messes aboard a whale- 
ship— cabin, steerage, and forecastle. 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Goomes, and myself sat 
at the captain’s table. At the second 
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table Cook, Steward, “ Boy,” Cooper, and 
Mr. Freitus pitched in indiscriminately 
with no attempt at ceremony. The 
steerage had a table of their own and 
a boy to attend to their wants. But in 
the forecastle each black, when his watch 
was called, reached for his pot and pan, 
glided aft to the galley down the leeward 
side, received from the Doctor his chunk 
of meat or daub of hash, two hot potatoes, 
and a “tub of slop,” and wiping his 
sheath-knife on his jeans, sat down on 
his chest, with the pot of coffee safely 
propped between his bare feet, and lived 
purely for the enjoyment of eating in 
the good old-fashioned way. Our food 
was. of good quality; rather coarse 
perhaps, but wholesome. 

In common with most people, I once 
had an impression that whaling was a 
lazy, aimless sort of existence, with of 
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course occasional periods of activity, but 
in the main void of exertion, listless, and 
enervating. I soon had this idea shaken 
out of me. I have never seen men toil 
more unremittingly; here at least the 
hours in which a man might labor were 
not limited. Often the work of the day 
was carried throughout the night- 
watches, and Sunday meant nothing 
when whales were alongside or sighted. 
A storm served merely as pretext for 
repairing not set, and the top- 
hamper was gone over in the nastiest 
of weather. New sails were made, spars 
scraped and slushed, rigging served and 
tarred, rebent and stiffened. Chafing- 
gear was braided, the gallows over the 
try-pots remodelled. 

Day after day of glorious weather now 
and under a full spread of 
canvas we bore south and by Bermudas, 
veered east, and on one long leg made the 


on 


sails 


succeeded, 


Western Grounds; passed Azores, passed 


Canaries, and cruised back egain over a 
part of our course before making south- 
ing. Then we struck the southwest trades 
and bowled merrily along with a follow- 
ing wind, the sun always shining and 
great banks of fleecy biscuit-shaped clouds 
hovering over the horizon. 
Countless schools of flying-fish rose con- 
tinually at our bows and scattered like 
autumn leaves to leeward. Dolphins dart- 
ed in opalescent gleams in our wake; 
and Cook and Steward and I angled for 
them. On some mornings the sport was 
quite exciting. It “ Cook,” I be- 
lieve, who flirted a fish completely over 
the poop, smashing in the companion, the 
occasion but serving as opportunity for 
the still further enhancement of my ap- 
preciation of the mates’ astounding vo- 
eabulary. 

Every morning before sunrise coffee 
was served to all hands and the lookout 
posted. An hour after breakfast Captain 
took his. sights and went below and 
worked up his departure. Before dinner 
he again took the sun to fix the longitude. 
The watches changed at four, eight, and 
twelve, and at six in the evening. Every 
two hours a fresh gang relieved the man 
at the wheel and the masthead lookout. 
At four, decks were scrubbed down and 
the pumps tried. From the time the look- 
out took their places in the hoops at day- 
break till the ery—* Alow from aloft ”— 


constantly 


was 
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brought them tumbling to deck at night 
fall, no noise of any sort was permitt« 
But then in the second dog-watch 
hands gathered about the windlass 
stretched at full length on the forehatc! 
smoked, yarned, and indulged in hy 
play as they desired. The green ha: 
perhaps studied the points of a dumn 
compass, or competent teach« 
fingered the ropes, committing them 
memory. Two misfit 
night sent up their dismal wail to a tu 
which never varied, often keeping 1 
with the strokes of a couple who pound 
up hard bread to be mixed into 
molasses mush for the watch they 
longed to. 
the work-bench aft the try-pots, whettir 
harpoons and swapping stories. 

Mr. Hicks and I often would sit 
Cooper’s chest, before the roundhou 
tying knots, talking of and 
past gastronomic achievements. Wi 
had drifted the habit of 
two or times a day whenever 
there opportunity. Early in thé 
cruise, was still convalescing 
from an illness of the previous voyage, 
we would sit together out on the main 
upper topsail through the quiet hours 
of the afternoon. Swaying gently to 
and fro on our mammoth pneumatic 
cushion, surrounded by great banks of 
billowing canvas and shut completely off 
from all view of the deck, Mr. Hicks 
would expatiate at length upon the hab- 
its of whales and his own observations 
of them. 

“There are only two kinds of whale,” 
said M;. Hicks. “One of the 
sperm-whale; the rest of ’em is the other. 
The sperm-whale is mainly valuable for 
his oil (sperm-oil, you understand); has 
teeth only on his under jaw like a cow, 
fights at both ends, has one forward 
spout, and lives only in warm country. 
Now right-whale oil ain’t worth beans; 
you hunt him for bone; ’s got a whole 
sieve made out of slabs of bone in his 
mouth instead of teeth. Then he only 
fights with his flukes; but you bet he 
ean use them pretty lively. Never known 
of a right whale’s crossing the Line. 
Swallow Jonah? Humph! Well, a sperm- 
whale could a-done it, but how’d you like 
to swallow a woolly worm? No wonder 
it went agin’ his stomach.” 


under 


concertinas ev 


The boat-steerers lounged 01 


home 
into meeting 
three 
was 
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Again we frequently met in the lar- strung from davit to davit; pat 
board - quarter boat when decks were quilted, abbreviated, till all semblanc 
flushed at night. Usually he would be the original scheme is lost. Lau: 
chewing a piece of raw salt codfish glean- work attended to, the next thing in « 
ed from a box Steward had stowed under seems to be the cutting of hair. 

one of the spare boats. It was from this less energetic sleep; others read the m 
point of vantage I was startled one day zines furnished by the several charit 
by an unusual commotion forward. We societies ashore. Some write lett 


had driven into a school of porpoises, some patch and mend, but always 


four pairs of eyes scour the sea 
whales, and the ship holds her cours 
One Sunday morning a _ tremu 
“ Bl-o-o-w!” from aloft brought m 
my feet, trembling with exciten 
“There she blo-o-ows!” thundered 
all four hoops. “ Ah blo-o-ow!” 
tain shot from the companionway 
bolted up the main shrouds. “ W) 
away?” shouted Mr. Hicks, dropping 
piece of salt codfish. “Two points 
the lee bow, sir; school sperm-wha 
answered Bo’s’n. “ Keep her steady, M 
Hicks,” called Captain, squirming 
the maintop. “ Ah bl-o-ows!” choruss: 
the mastheads. “There! she white-w 
ters!” “ What time is it?’ shouted Ski, 
per from the topmast shrouds. “ Quarte: 
past nine!” yelled Cook, craming by th 
shoulder of the helmsman. 

THE “ SUNBEAM’S” SKIPPER Feverishly the decks were cleared, th 
men gathered in their limes of washing, 
the boat-steerers gave the last few touches 

all breaching and gambolling about us. to their boats and cleared the line-tubs 
There was a scramble for harpoons, and The whales now had sounded. In sus 
in a moment the boat-steerers were out pense we on deck leaned over the bul 
in the bowsprit-shrouds in’a race to get warks and gazed to windward in th 
fast. There were two misses before direction they had gone. At last, after 
Smalley drove his iron into one, for a what seemed an interminable wait. an 
porpoise’s movements are as erratic as a instantly stifled “ B-l-ows!” sounded from 
rabbit’s. Flopping and bleeding like a aloft. “ Lower away!” came the order. 
stuck pig, the animal was hauled to deck. In the midst of a breathless excitement 
That night we had the first fresh meat the three boats were launched, the sails 
in weeks, and for two days we feasted on hoisted, and a long beat to windward be 
porpoise steaks and liver. The steaks gan. The whales spouted but a few times 
are a trifle oily perhaps, but the liver is and then went down again. When they 
as good as any. Sea-pig he is called by again broke water, for a second time, it 
the sailors. The cook tried out the head was at least eight miles frem the ship, 
oil, the cabin-boy saved the teeth, and and a signal was set to recall the boats. 
Mr. Goomes cut the crotch from the In the Sunbeam’s log-book is the brief 
flukes for a talisman and nailed it to but significant entry, “Raised whales 
the cutting -stage—the first catch of this a.m. going qiick, lowered, no suc- 
the season. cess, come on board.” 

No work beyond the sailing of ship and We shortened sail at sunset for the first 
keeping the lookout is required on Sun- time, and afterwards we cruised through 
day unless a whale be sighted or there is the day, and at night carried barely 
oil to care,for. The ship presents on enough canvas to keep our steerageway. 
that day long lines of fluttering garments [TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 








The Awakening of Helena Richie 


A NOVEL 
BY MARGARET DELAND 


CHAPTER XIII 

R. LAVENDAR was not sleeping 
[) very well that spring. He used 

to wake at about three, just when 
the birds begin the scattered twitter- 
i¢ that swells into full clamor and 
then dies suddenly into silence. In that 
eray stillness, broken by bird-calls, he 
used to occupy himself by thinking of 
his people. . 

“The name of the large upper cham- 
ber, facing the east, was Peace.” And 
o this old pilgrim found it, lying in his 
four-poster, listening to the cries and 
calls in the jargonelle pear-tree in the 
corner of the garden, and watching the 
ghostly oblong of the window that faced 
the east, glimmer and brighten into 
the effulgence of day. It was then, 
with his old hands folded on his breast, 
that he thought about the Wrights— 
all three of them... . 

It was a relief to know that Mrs. 
Richie would influence Sam to put his 
mind on his work; if the boy would do 
that, his father would be less irritated 
with him. And William’s assurance that 
she would not allow any love-making 
uught to end his grandfather’s worry. 
3ut_ while that worry lasted it must 
be utilized... . 

The room was ‘slipping out of the 
shadows. Dr. Lavendar could see the 
utline of the window distinctly. The 
bureau loomed up out of the grayness 
like a rock; opposite the bed, under a 
high wooden mantel, was the cavernous 
blackness of the chimney. Dr. Lavendar 
reflected that it must be nearly four. .. . 

The question was, when should he use 
this weapon of Benjamin Wright’s worry 
on the two hard hearts? He had made 
several attempts to use it, only to feel 
the blade turn in his hand: He had 
asked Mr. Wright when he was going 
to talk things over with Samuel, and the 
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old man had instantly declared that he 
had changed his mind. He had men- 
tioned to his Senior Warden that Ben- 
jamin was troubled about his grandson’s 
sheep’s-eyes, and Samuel’s studied deaf- 
ness had put an end to conversation. 
So Dr. Lavendar had made yp his mind 
that a matter of this kind cannot be 
forced. A thirty-two-year-old wound is 
not to be healed in a day. He took any 
chance that offered to drop a suggestive 
word; but he did not try to hurry his 
Heavenly Father. For it was Dr. Lav- 
endar’s belief that God was more anxious 
about that reconciliation than he was.... 

A line of light threaded its way under 
the window-curtain, and fell in a spot of 
fluid gold upon the mirror. He watched 
it move silently across the powdery sur- 
face; suddenly another dimpling pool 
appeared on the soot of the chimney- 
back, and his eye followed the tremulous 
beam to its entrance over the top of 
the shutter. The birds were shouting 
now in full voice. How fond Benjamin 
was of his poor caged creatures! Well, 
he had so little else to be fond of; “ and 
I have so much,” thought Dr. Lavendar, 
shamefacedly ;—“ all my people. And 
David, the raseal!” Then he chuckled; 
Dr. Lavendar was under the delusion 
that he was unprejudiced in regard to 
David; “a very unusual child!” he as- 
sured himself, gravely. No wonder Mrs. 
Richie liked to have him.—And he 
would be the making of her! he would 
shake her out of her selfishness. “ Poor 
girl, [ guess, by the way she talks, she has 
never known anything but self. David 
will wake her up. But I’ve got to look out 
that she doesn’t spoil him.” It was this 
belief of what David might do for Mrs. 
Richie that had reconciled him to part- 
ing with the little boy. 

His eyes wandered to the window; a 
glittering strip of green light between 
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the bowed shutters meant that the sun 
was in the trees. Yes; to be sure, for the 
birds had suddenly stopped singing. 

Dr. Lavendar yawned and looked at 
his watch; five o’clock. He would have 
liked to get up, but Mary would be wor- 
ried if she knew he was awake so long 
before breakfast. Well; he must try to 
have a nap; no, the room was too light 
for that. He could see all the furniture; 
he could count the pleats in the sun- 
burst of the tester; he could, perhaps, 
see to read? He put his hand out for 
Robinson Crusoe, and after that he 
possessed his soul in patience until he 
knew that Mary would allow him to 
come down-stairs. 

It was in,one of those peaceful dawns 
early in June that he decided that the 
moment had come to strike a decisive 
blow: he would go and talk to Ben- 
jamin of Sam’s Sam, and though truth 
demanded that he should report Mrs. 
Richie’s good sense, he would neverthe- 
less admit the boy’s sentimentality and 
urge putting the matter before his father. 
Then he would pin Benjamin down to 
a date. That secured, he would present 
a definite proposal to Samuel. “He is 
the lion in the way,” he told himself 
anxiously; “I am pretty sure I can 
manage Benjamin.” Yet surely if he 
could only put it properly to Samuel, if 
he could express the pitiful trouble in 
the old father’s soul, the Senior Warden’s 
heart would soften. “It -must touch 
him!” Dr. Lavendar thought, and closed 
his eyes for a moment. . . 

When he said Amen, 
were like flutes of triumph. 

On his way up the hill that morning, 
he paused under a great chestnut to 
talk to David Allison, who, a strapful of 
books over his shoulder, was running 
down the path to school. David was 
willing to be detained; he pulled some 
grass for Goliath and told Dr. Lavendar 
that Mrs. Richie had bought him a pair 
of suspenders. “And I said a bad word 
yesterday,” he ended. proudly. 

“ Well, now, I’m sorry to hear that.” 

“Tt’s been in me a good while,” David 
explained, “but yesterday I said it. It 
was ‘ damn.’ ” 

“Tt’s a foolish word, David; I never 
use it.” 

“You don’t?” 


the bird-calls 


David said blankly, 
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and all his pride was gone. They parte] 
with some seriousness; but Dr. Lave) 
dar was still chuckling when he turn 
in at Benjamin Wright’s neglected c», 
riage road where burdocks and planta; 
grew rank between the wheel - tra: 
As he came up to the house he saw My. 
Wright sitting out in the sun on 
gravel of the driveway, facing his ver 
da. A great locust was dropping 
honey-sweet blossoms all about—on | 
bent shoulders, on his green cashmer: 
dressing-gown, on his shrunken knees. 
even one or two on the tall beaver hat 
A dozen bird-cages had been placed 

a row along the edge of the veranda, 

he was nibbling orange-skin and watch- 
ing the canaries twittering and hopp 
on their perches. As he heard the wheels 
of the buggy, he looked around, 
raised a cautioning hand: 

“Look out! Rein in that mettlesome 
steed of yours. You scare my birds! That 
green cock was just going to take a bath.” 

Goliath stopped at a discreet distance, 
and Dr. Lavendar sat still. There was 
a breathless moment of awaiting the 
pleasure of the green cock, who, balan- 
cing on the edge of his tub, his head on 
one side, looked with inquisitive eyes 
the two old men before deciding to re- 
turn to his perch and attack the cuttle- 
fish stuck between the bars of his cage. 
Upon which Mr. Wright swore at him 
with proud affection, and waved his hand 
to his visitor. 

“Come on! Sorry I can’t take you 
indoors. I have to sit out here and watch 
these confounded fowls for fear a cat 
will come along. There’s not a soul | 
can trust to attend to it, so I have to 
waste my valuable time. Sit down.” 

Dr. Lavendar clambered out of the 
buggy, and came up to the porch where 
he was told to “’Sh!/” while Mr. Wright 
held his breath to see if the green cock 
would not bathe, after all. 

“That nigger of mine is perfectly use- 
less. Look at that perch! MHasn’t been 
cleaned for a week.” 

“Yes, suh; cleaned yesterday, sub.” 
Simmons murmured, hobbling up with 
a handful of chickweed which he ar- 
ranged on the top of one of the cages, 
its faint faded smell mingling with the 
heavy fragrance of the locust blossoms. 

“ Whiskey!” Mr. Wright commanded. 
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Not for me,” said Dr. Lavendar; 
there was the usual snarl, during 
ch Simmons disappeared. The whis- 
was not produced. 

‘Lavendar, look at thet cock—the 
indrel understands every word we 


‘He does look knowing. Benjamin, I 
dropped in to tell you that I think 
needn’t worry so about Sam’s Sam. 

ur neighbor has promised Willy King 
she will help us with him. But I 

nt you to talk the matter over with 
Samuel, and—” 
“My—neighbor?” the older man in- 
rrupted, his lower lip dropping with 
smay. “Ye don’t mean—the female 
t the Stuffed Animal House?” 
“Yes; Mrs. Richie. She will snub 
m if it’s necessary, William says; but 
he'll help us, by urging him to attend 
his business. See?’ 
“T see—more ,than you do!” cried 
jenjamin Wright. “Much Willy King 

s accomplished! It’s just what I’ve 
lways said;—if you want a thing done, 

it yourself, It’s another case of these 
nfounded canaries. If they are not to 
be eaten up by some devilish cat, I’ve 
got to sit out here and watch over ’em. 
If that boy is not to be injured, I’ve 
got to watch over him. My neighbor is 
going to help? Gad-a-merecy! Help!” 

Dr. Lavendar took off his broad- 
brimmed felt hat and wiped his hot fore- 
ead with his big red bandanna. “ Ben- 
jamin, what’s got into you? A little 
eing in love won’t hurt him. Why, be- 
fore I was his age,” said Dr. Lavendar 
chuckling, “I had lost my heart to my 
grandmother’s first cousin.” 

But the older man was not listening. 
His anger had suddenly hardened into 
larm; he even forgot the canaries. 
‘She’s going to help? Lavendar, this 
s serious; it is very serious. He’s got 

be sent away!—if I have to see ”— 
his voice trailed into a whisper; he look- 
d at Dr. Lavendar with startled eyes— 
“ his—relatives.” 

The green cock hopped down into his 
glass tub and began to ruffle and splash, 
ut Benjamin Wright did not notice 
him. Dr. Lavendar beamed. “ You 
mean you'll see his father?” 

The very old man nodded. “ Yes; I'll 
have to see my son.” 


OF 
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“Thank God!” said Dr, Lavendar. 

“Dominie,” said Mr. Wright, “ it’s 
better to ‘make your manners when 
you’ve got your "baccy.’ Yes; I’ll have 
to see—his father;—if there’s no other 
way of getting him out of town?” 


“ Of course, there’s no other way. Sam- 


won’t go without his father’s consent. 
3ut you mustn’t make play-writing the 
excuse; you mustn’t talk about that.” 

“TI won’t talk about anything else,” 
said Benjamin Wright. 

Dr. Lavendar sighed, but he did not 
encourage perversity by arguing against 
it. “Benjamin,” he said, “I will tell 
Samuel of your wish to see him—” 

“My wish!” 

But Dr. Lavendar did not notice 
the interruption. “ Will you appoint 
the time ?”’ 

“ Oh, the sooner the better; get through 
with it! Get through with it!” He 
stared at his visitor and blinked rapidly; 
a moment later he shook all over. “ Lay- 
endar, it will kill me!” He was very 
frail, this shrunken old man in the green 
dressing-gown and high beaver hat, with 
his lower lip sucked in like a frightened 
child’s. The torch of life, blown so 
often into furious flame by hurricanes of 
rage, had consumed itself, and it seemed 
now as if its flicker might be snuffed out 
by any slightest gust. “He may come 
up—to-night,” he mumbled, shivering in 
the hot sunshine and the drift of locust 
blossoms, as if he were cold. 

“Tt can’t be to-night; he’s gone out 
West. He gets back Saturday. I'll send 
him up Sunday evening—if I can.” 

“ Gad-a-mercy, Lavendar,” Benjamin 
Wright said whimpering, “ you’ve got to 
come, too?’ He looked at his old friend 
with seared eyes. “I won’t go to the 
gate with you. Can’t leave these birds. 
I’m a slave to ’em.” 

But Dr. Lavendar saw that shaking 
legs were the real excuse; and he went 
away a little soberly in spite of his 
triumph. Would there be any danger to 
Benjamin from the agitation of the in- 
terview? He must ask Willy King. 
Then he remembered that the doctor had 
started for Philadelphia that morning; 
so there was nothing to do but wait. 
“T’m afraid there’s some risk,” he 
thought. “ But Benjamin had better die 
in peace than live in anger. Oh, this 
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play-writing business! If I could only 
depend on him to hold his tongue about 
it; but I can’t.” Then as he and Goliath 
trudged along in the sun, he gave him- 
self up to his own rejoicings. “To think 
[ was afraid to let him know that Mrs. 
Richie could be depended upon to help 
us!” He looked up as if in smiling con- 
fession to some unseen Friend. “ Yes, 
indeed; ‘He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness.’ It was Mrs. Richie’s 
help that scared him into it! I won’t be 
so crafty next time,” he promised in 
loving penitence. 


CHAPTER XIV 

N the stage, the day he started for 

Philadelphia, William King read over 
his Martha’s memorandum with the be- 
wildered carefulness peculiar to good 
husbands: ten yards of crash; a pitcher 
for sorghum; samples of yarn; an ounce 
of sachet-power, and so forth. 

“ Now, what on earth does she want 
sachet-powder for?” he reflected. But he 
did not reflect long; it suddenly came 
into his mind that though Mrs. Richie had 
not given him any commission, he could 
nevertheless do something for her. He 
could go, when he was in Philadelphia, 
and call on her brother. “ How pleased 
she’ll be!” he said to himself. Natural- 
ly, with this project in mind, he gave 
no more thought to sachet-powders. He 
decided that he would turn up at Mr. 
Pryor’s house at six o’clock; and Pryor 
would ask him to supper. It would save 
time to do that, and he needed to save 
time, for this one day in Philadelphia 
was to be very busy. He had those er- 
rands for Martha, and two medical ap- 
pointments, and a visit to the tailor,— 
for of late William thought a good deal 
about his clothes and discovered that he 
was very shabby. He wished he had 
asked Mrs. Richie for her brother’s 
address; it took so long to look it up in 
the Directory! Happily, the first name 
was unusual; there was only one Lloyd, 
or he would have given up the search. 
He could not have called on all the Johns 
or Thomases! 

What with matching the yarn, and get- 
ting his drugs, and being terribly cowed 
by the tailor, William had a hurried 
day. However, he managed to reach 
Mr. Lloyd Pryor’s house as the clock 
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struck six. “Just in good time,” 
said to himself, complacently. Indeed. 
he was ahead of time, for it appeared 
that Mr. Pryor had not yet come home. 

“ But Miss Alice is in, sir,” the smili). 
darky announced. 

“Very well,” said William King: 
“tell her ‘ Dr. King, from Old Chester.’ 
He followed the man into a parlor t! 
seemed to the country doctor very gsple: 
did, and looked about with artless . 
riosity, thinking that he must tell Mar- 
tha of this grandeur. “No wonder sly 
thinks we are stupid people in Old Ches 
ter,” he thought. Now, certainly Mart 
had never had so disloyal a thought! At 
that moment he heard a girlish step, and 
Lloyd Pryor’s daughter came into 
room,—a pretty young creature, with 
blond hair parted over a candid brow, 
and sweet, frank eyes, 

“Dr. King?” she said smiling. 

“Doesn’t resemble her in the least,” 
the doctor thought, getting on his feet, 
and putting out a friendly hand. “I am 
just in from Old Chester,” he said, “ and 
I thought I’d come and say how-do-you- 
do to your father, and tell you the latest 
news of Mrs. Richie—” 

The front door suddenly banged, and 
Lloyd Pryor pushed aside the curtain. 
(William had wondered what Martha 
would say to a curtain instead of a door!) 
His blank panie as he heard the doctor's 
last word, turned his face white. (“ Bad 
heart?’ William asked himself.) 

“Dr. King! Alice, you needn’t wait.” 

Alice, nodding pleasantly, left them, 
end her father, setting his teeth, looked 
out through his heavy eyelashes with 
deadly intentness. 

“ Thought I’d come in and say how-do- 
you-do?” William King said, hungry and 
friendly, but a little bewildered. 

* Oh,” said Mr. Pryor. 

William put out his hand; there was 
a second’s hesitation, then Lloyd Pryor 
took it—and dropped it quickly. 

“All well?” the doctor asked awk- 
wardly. 

“Yes; yes. All well. Very well, thank 
you. Yes.” 

“T was just passing. I thought per- 
haps your sister would be pleased if I 
inquired; she didn’t know I was com- 
ing, but—” 

“You are very kind, I’m sure,” the 
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other broke in, his face relaxing. “I 
am sorry that just at this moment I 
can’t ask you to stay, but—” 

“Certainly not,” William King said 

hortly; “I was just passing. If you 
have any message for Mrs. Richie—” 

“Oh! Ah;—yes. Remember me to her. 
All well in Old Chester? Very kind in 
you to look me up. I am sorry I—that it 
happens that—good-by—” 

Dr. King nodded and took himself off; 
and Lloyd Pryor, closing the door upon 
him, wiped the moisture from his fore- 
head. “ Alice, where are you?” 

“In the dining-room, daddy dear,” she 
said. “ Who is Dr. King?” 

He gave her a furtive look and then 
put his arm over her shoulder. “ Nobody 
you know, Kitty.” 

“He said something about 
Richie ’;—who is Mrs. Richie ?”’ 

“Some friend of his, probably. Got 
anything good for dinner, sweetheart ?” 

As for William King, he walked brisk- 

down the street, his face very red. 
“Confound him!” he said. He was con- 
scious of a desire to kick something. 
That evening, after a bleak supper at 
a marble-topped restaurant table, he tried 


‘Mrs. 


to divert himself by going to see a play; 
he saw so many other things that he 


came out in the middle of it. “I guess 
I can get all the anatomy I want in my 
trade,” he told himself; and sat down in 
the station to c-vait the midnight train. 

It was not until the next afternoon, 
when he climbed into the stage at Mercer 
and piled his own and Martha’s bundles 
on the rack above him, that he really 
settled down to think the thing over. .. . 
What did it mean? The man had been 
willing to eat his bread; he had shown 
no offence at anything; what the deuce—! 
He pondered over it, all the way to Old 
Chester. When Martha, according to the 
custom of wives, inquired categorically 
concerning his day in Philadelphia, he 
dragged out most irritatingly vague an- 
swers. As she did not chance to ask, 
“Did you hunt up Mr. Lloyd Pryor? 
Did you go to his house? Did you ex- 
pect an invitation and not receive it?” 
she was not informed on these topics. 
3ut when at last she did say, “ And my 
sachet-powder?” he was compelled to ad- 
mit that he had forgotten it. 

Martha’s lip tightened. 
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“TI got the lye and stuff,” her husband 
defended himself. “And what did you 
want sachet-powder for, anyway ?” 

But Martha was silent. 

After supper William strolled over to 
Dr. Lavendar’s, and sat smoking stolid- 
ly for an hour before he unbosomed him- 
self. Dr. Lavendar did not notice his 
uncommunicativeness; he had his own 
preoccupations. 

“William, Benjamin Wright seems to 
be a good deal shaken this spring ?” 

Silence. 

“He’s allowed himself to grow old. 
Bad habit.” 

Silence. 

“Got out of the way of doing things. 
Hasn’t walked down the hill and back 
for three years. He told me so himself.” 

“ Indeed, sir?” 

“For my part,” Dr. Lavendar declared, 
“T have made a rule about such things, 
which I commend to you, young man: 
As soon as you feel too old to do a thing, 
do it!” 

William gave the expected laugh. 

“But he does seem shaken. Now, 
would it be safe, do you think, for him 
to—well; to be very much excited? Pos- 
sibly angered ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t take much to anger Mr. 
Wright.” 

“No, it wouldn’t,” Dr. Lavendar ad- 
mitted. “ William, suppose I could in- 
duce Samuel and his father to meet—” 

“What!” The doctor woke up at that; 
he sat on the edge of his chair, his 
hands on his knees, his eyes starting 
in his head. “ What!” 

“Well, suppose I could?” Dr. Lav- 
endar said. “J have a notion to try 
it. I don’t know that I'll succeed. But 
suppose they met, and things should- 
n’t run smoothly and there should be 
an explosion—would there be danger 
to Benjamin ?” 

William King whistled. “ After all 
these years!” Then he reflected. “ Well, 
of course, sir, he is an old man. But 
he is like iron, Dr. Lavendar. When he 
had quinsy two years ago, I thought he 
had come to the end. Not a bit of it! 
He’s iron. Only, of course, anger is a 
great drain. Better caution Sam not 
to cross him.” 

“Then there would be some danger ?”’ 

“T shouldn’t like to see him get into 
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a rage,” the doctor admitted. “ But why 
should he get into a rage, if they are 
going to patch things up? Good Lord!” 
said William King, gaping with aston- 
ishment; “at last!” 

“TI haven’t said they would patch 
things up. But there is a chance that 
I can get ’em to talk over Benjamin's 
anxiety about Sam’s Sam. Fact is, Ben- 
jamin is disturbed about the boy’s 
sheep’s-eyes. He thinks, you know, that 
he is in love with Mrs. Richie, and—” 

“In love with Mrs. Richie!” William 
broke in angrily. “ The idea of his both- 
ering Mrs. Richie! it’s outrageous. I 
don’t wonder Mr. Wright is concerned. It’s 
disgraceful. He ought to be thrashed!” 

Dr. Lavendar drew a quick breath and 
let his pipe-hand fall heavily on the table 
beside him. “No, William, no; not 
thrashed. Not thrashed, William.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” the doctor said, 
doggedly; “it might do him good; a 
squirt of a boy!” 

Dr. Lavendar sighed. They smoked 
silently for a while, and, indeed, it 
was not until it was almost time to go 
home that William burst out with his 
own wrongs. 

“Confound him!” he ended, “ what do 
you make of it, sir? Why, Dr. Lav- 
endar, he sent his girl out of the room— 
didn’t want her to talk to me! You’d 
have thought I was a case of measles. 
His one idea was to get rid of me as 
quickly as possible.” 

Dr. Lavendar thrust out his lower lip; 
then he scratched a match on the bot- 
tom of his chair, and held it out to Dan- 
ny, who came forward with instant cu- 
riosity, sniffed, sneezed, and plainly hurt, 
retired to the hearth-rug. 

“ William, ‘a moral, sensible. and well- 
bred man will not affront—’ ” 

“T’m not feeling affronted.” 

“Oh, aren’t you?” 

“No,” William declared boldly, “not 
at all; not in the least! He’s not worth 
it. But I’m all mixed up.” 

“Daniel,” said Dr. Lavendar, “how 
dare you lie on the rug? Willy, when I 
was young—I mean when I was younger 
—we children were never allowed to 
come nearer the fire than the outside 
edge of the hearth-rug. I feel wicked 
now, whenever I come over that edge. 
But look at that scoundrel Danny!” 
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Danny opened one eye and beat 
stub of a tail softly on the rug. 
King was silent. 
toysing : 


Will 


Dr. Lavendar bx 


“ Queen Victoria’s very sick; 
Napoleon’s got the measles 
Why don’t you take Sebastopol 
Pop goes the weasel!” 


“Dr. Lavendar, why do you keep 
ing to change the subject? What d 
think about Mrs. Richie’s brother ?” 

“ Well, Willy, my boy, I think 
not given to hospitality.” 

“Ah, now, no_ shenanigan!” 
William pleaded. “Do you suppose 
up to some monkey-shines? Do you 
pose I took him unawares, and he 
afraid to entertain me?’ 

Dr. Lavendar chuckled. “’Fraid 
might entertain a Recording A: 
unawares ?” 

William shook his head. “ There 
something wrong, or I don’t know 
man nature.” 

“Willy, if you do know human 
ture, you are the only living man 
does. But, perhaps, now, it really \ 
n’t convenient ?” 

“Convenient!” William burst 
“In Old Chester we don’t talk al 
convenience when a man knocks at 
door at supper-time!” 

“But Philadelphia isn’t Old Chest: 
Dr. Lavendar reminded him, mild 
“ When you’ve seen as much of the w: 
as I have, you’ll realize that. I 
was short of my railroad fare in New 
York. I—well, a poor creature asked 
me for some money to buy a coat. It 
was a dreadfully cold day. It left : 
just three dollars short of my far 
home; so I stepped into the Bible Hous 
—you know the Bible House ?—and just 
stated the case to the head clerk, and sai‘ 
I would be obliged if he would lend n 
the amount. Willy,” Dr. Lavendar ¢ 
very red; “I assure you—” 

“You don’t say so, sir!” said Willian 
King respectfully; but he bent down a1 
pulled Danny’s ear. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar; “ yes, 1 
deed! I will not repeat what he said 
you would be indignant. I just mentio: 
the circumstance to show you how dif 
ferently people look at things. If an) 
gentleman got into such a fix in Old 
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ster, of course he would just speak 
Sam Wright, or you, or me. Or take 
-our own case; if any stranger came on 
siness at dinner-time, you would say, 
‘Sit down, sir’!” 
William thought of Martha and moved 
ineasily in his chair. 
“But,” proceeded Dr. Lavendar, “ it 
not so everywhere. Oonvenience is 
sidered. It isn’t hospitable; but you 
t say it’s wicked ?” 
“Dr, Lavendar,” said William King, 
“vou don’t believe that was the reason.” 
The old minister sighed. “I’m afraid 
don’t, my boy; but I thought maybe 
you might.” 
“No, sir! There’s something wrong 
vith that fellow. I don’t mean to judge, 
somehow, instinctively, I don’t trust 


” 


« Well,” said Dr. Lavendar; “I would- 


n’t judge; but—I’d trust my instincts.” | 


William grinned; then he sighed. “Ty 
won’t tell Mrs. Richie about seeing him. 
She’d be mortified at his behavior. If 
she knew as much of the wickedness of 
the world as we do, she might even be 
suspicious! But, thank God, she’s not 
that kind of a woman. I don’t like 
wi rldly-wise ladies.” 

Dr. Lavendar nodded. “ Black sheep 
‘an pull the wool over people’s eyes better 
than white ones can. Do you know, one 
reason why I hesitated about letting her 
have David, was just because I didn’t 
take to her brother? I almost kept the 
little raseal myself; but I suppose it’s 
better for him to be with a woman ?” 

“Of course it is,” said William King, 
and Dr. Lavendar’s face fell. “I think 
she wants to adopt him,” William added. 

But Dr. Lavendar shook his head. “I 
haven’t made up my mind about that 
yet. No, Willy, I don’t like the brother. 
3ut he comes so rarely, it can’t be bad 
for the child?” 

“Course not,” the doctor said. “ Be- 
sides, she’s good enough for two. She 
has a lovely nature.” 

“A pretty creature,” Dr. Lavendar 
ruminated; “ Martha fond of her?” 

“Oh, yes indeed,” said the doctor en- 
thusiastically ;—* at least, I don’t know 
that I ever happened to hear her speak 
of it; but of course she is. Nobody 
could help it. She is a sweet woman, 
as you say.” 
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“Well,” said Dr. Lavendar, “ get Mar- 
tha to be neighborly with her. She 
needs neighboring. And Martha could 
teach her so many things—she’s such a 
sensible woman.” 

“Yes; Martha is sensible,” William 
agreed. “Dr. Lavendar, did you ever 
notice how, when she laughs, she has a 
way of putting her hands on the top of 
her head, and sort of drawing them down 
over her eyes like a girl? It’s as pretty!” 

Dr. Lavendar tried to remember. 
“ Why, no,” he said; “I don’t know that 
I ever noticed it. Martha doesn’t laugh 
very often.” 

“Martha?” William repeated puzzled. 
“ Oh—I was speaking of Mrs. Richie.” 

“Oh,” said Dr. Lavendar. 


CHAPTER XV 
VERY Sunday morning Mr. Samuel 
Wright and Mr. Thomas Dilworth 
—the one pale and pompous, the other 
rosy and smiling—took up the collection 
in St. Michael’s. A mahogany pole, with 
a black velvet pouch on one end, was 
thrust solemnly into each pew, then 
drawn back with very personal pauses, 
—which were embarrassing if you had 
forgotten to put some change into your 
glove before starting for church. When 
these poles had raked every pew, they 
were carried up the aisle to Dr. Lav- 
endar, who, taking hold of the purple 
tassel on the bottom of each bag, turned 
the contents into a silver plate. The 
change came out with a fine clatter; we 
children used to keep awake on purpose 
to hear it. Once in a long while a 
bill would come with the silver and 
balance on the top of the little heap in 
such an exciting way that Dr. Laven- 
dar had to put his hand over it to 
keep it from blowing off as he carried 
the plate back to the communion-table— 
we did not say “altar” in Old Chester. 
This done, Mr. Wright and Mr. Dilworth 
would tiptoe solemnly back to their re- 
spective pews. When the service was 
over the Senior Warden always counted 
the money. On this summer Sunday 
morning, when he went into the vestry 
for that purpose, he found Dr. Lavendar 
just hanging up his black gown behind 
the door. 
“Dr. Lavendar,” said the Senior Ward- 


en, “you will, I am sure, be pleased 
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when I inform you that there is a good 
Mrs. Richie put in a five- 


collection. 
dollar bill.” 

“Well,” said Dr. Lavendar, “ we need 
it. Your father sent me a check the 
other day; but we need some more.” 

Mr. Wright did not comment upon his 
father’s generosity; instead, he slid the 
money from the silver plate on to the 
table and began to count it. Dr. Lav- 
endar looked at him over his spectacles; 
when only half a dozen coppers were left, 
he said suddenly, 

“ Samuel!” 

The Senior Warden looked up; “ Yes, 
sir?” 

“ Samuel, your father has spoken to me 
of you.” 

Mr. Wright looked down, and slowly 
picked up the last penny. 

“Yes; he spoke of you. Samuel, I 
have something to say to you of a very 
serious nature.” 

“We have nine dollars and seventy- 
seven cents,” said the Senior Warden. 

“Your father,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
“has expressed a willingness to see you.” 

Mr. Wright put the money into a small 
eanvas bag, and pulling the drawing- 
string up, wound it round and round 
the top; his hands trembled. 

“We has some concern about your 
Sam—as you have yourself. He is dis- 
turbed because the boy has lost his heart 
to your tenant, Mrs. Richie.” 

“Call it twelve dollars,” Samuel said 
munificently. He put the canvas bag in 
his pocket, and rose. “T’ll deposit this 
to-morrow, sir,” he added, as he had 
added every Sunday morning for the last 
twenty years. 

“ Samuel,” said Dr. Lavendar, sternly, 
“sit down!” 

With involuntary haste the Senior 
Warden sat down, but he would not look 
at Dr. Lavendar. “It is not my purpose 
or desire,” he said, “to be disrespectful, 
but I must request you, sir—” 

“To mind my own business? I will, 
Sam, I will! My business is to ad- 
monish you: Leave there thy gift before 
the altar, and go thy way. First, be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.” 

Samuel Wright cleared his throat. “I 
cannot, Dr. Lavendar, discuss this mat- 
ter with you. I must be my own judge.” 
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“T have heard that a man mig! 
his own lawyer,” said Dr. Lavy. 
smiling; “but you can’t be your 
judge. The Christian religion 
you, Samuel, and convicts you. 
father is willing to see you; he has { 
the first step. Think what that 1 
to a man like your father! Now | 
to me; I want to tell you wha 
all about.” 

“T have no desire, sir, to be inf; 

- 

Dr. Lavendar checked him gent]; 
am sure you will listen, Samuel, no 
ter what your decision may be.” 1 
very cautiously, he began about 
Sam. “Your father thinks he oug 
get away from Old Chester; he’s w: 
because of Mrs. Richie.” 

“You know my sentiments, sir, i 
gard to my son’s idiocy.” 

“Oh, come, come! Falling in lo 
a harmless amusement,” said Dr. Lay 
dar; “ but your father does take it a ¢g 
deal to heart. He wants to get him ou! 
of town. However, to send him ay 
without letting him know why, is dif- 
ficult; and the last thing would b 
let him think we take his love-mak 
seriously! Therefore your father thinks 
some kind of excuse has to be made.” 

Here Dr. Lavendar became elaborately 
casual; he had decided that he must pr 
pare his Senior Warden for a poss 
reference to a dangerous topic. “I! 
mustn’t be taken unawares,” Dr. Lav: 
dar had told himself. But he quailed, 
now that the moment of preparation | 
come, “Your father thinks the excu 
might be the finding of a publisher fo: 
some poetry that Sam has written.” 

Samuel Wright’s large pallid face su 
denly twitched; his dull eyes blaz 
straight at Dr. Lavendar; “ Finding 
publisher—for poetry! Dr. Lavendar, 
rather than have my son encouraged | 
making what you call ‘poetry, I'd 
him board at Mrs. Richie’s!” 

“Well,” said Dr. Lavendar, easi 
“never mind about his poetry; your f 
ther has an idea that life in a small pla 
with only your own interests, is narr 
ing; and I guess he’s right to some ex 
tent. Anyway this project of a journ 
isn’t a bad one. Sam has never be 
further from his mother’s apron-strin 
in all his life, than Mercer.” 
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“My dear Dr. Lavendar,” said Sam- 
, pompously, “a boy attached to that 
ring will never have the chance to fall 

} temptation.” 

“My dear Samuel,” said Dr. Laven- 
r, “a boy attached to that string may 
ver have the chance to overcome temp- 
tion—which would be almost as serious. 
Sam; safety that depends on an 
on-string is very unsafe.” 
‘My son is not to be trusted, sir.” 
“Samuel!” Dr. Lavendar protested 
th indignation, “how can he become 
rthy of trust without being trusted ? 
tell you, you have no more right to 
ut up a grown man in Old Chester for 
ir of temptation, than you would have 
keep a growing boy in his first pair 
trousers! However, that’s not the 
point. The point is, that your father 
has expressed a willingness to meet you.” 

Mr. Wright made no answer. 

“He will talk over with you this mat- 
ter of Sam’s falling in love. Whether 
you agree with him that the boy should 
go away, is not important. What is im- 
portant is his desire to see you.” 

“T said,” Samuel Wright broke out, 
with a violence that made Dr. Lavendar 
start,—“I said I would never speak to 
him again! I took my oath. I cannot 
break my oath. ‘He that sweareth to 
his own hurt, and changeth not—’ ” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Lavendar; “‘to his 
own hurt,’ but not to somebody else’s 
hurt. You swore to your father’s, to 
your children’s, to the community’s hurt. 
Change as quickly as you can. Come up 
the hill with me to-night.” 

“T can’t,” Samuel Wright said hoarse- 
ly, and into his hard eyes came the same 
look of childish terror that the old min- 


ster had seen in Benjamin Wright’: face 
when he sat in the hot sunshine watching 
the canaries. 

Ther Dr. Lavendar began to plead.... 


It was a long struggle. Sometimes 
it really seemed as if, as the Senior 
Warden had said, he “could not” do it; 
s if it were a physical impossibility. 
\nd there is no doubt that to change a 
habit of thought which has endured for 
thirty-two years involves a physical as 
well as a spiritual effort, which may 
cause absolute anguish. Mr. Wright’s 
face was white; twice he wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead; half a dozen 
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times he said in an agonized tone, “I 
cannot do it; I cannot.” 

“Samuel, your father is very old; he 
is very feeble; but he has had the strength 
to take the first step. Haven’t you the 
strength to take the second? Will you 
carry your wicked quarrel to his grave? 
No, Sam, no! I am sure you won’t.”... 

An hour later, when Dr. Lavendar 
sat down to a dinner of more than 
ordinary Sunday coldness, his old face 
was twinkling with pleasure. Samuel 
had promised to go with him that night 
to The Top! As the still afternoon soft- 
ened into dusk, perhaps his joy began to 
east a shadow of apprehension. If so, 
he refused to notice it. It was the Lord’s 
business, and—“ He moves in a myste- 
rious way,” he hummed to himself, wait- 
ing in the warm darkness for Samuel to 
call for him,—for both the quailing men 
had made Dr. Lavendar’s presence a con- 
dition of the interview. 

At half past seven Mr. Wright arrived. 
He was in a shiny box-buggy, behind a 
smart sorrel. He was dressed in his 
black and solemn best, and he wore his 
high hat with a flat brim, which only 
came out at funerals. His dignity was 
so tremendous that his great bulk seemed 
to take even more than his share of room 
in the buggy. When he spoke, it was with 
a laboriousness that crushed the breath 
out of any possible answer. As they drove 
up the hill he cleared his throat every 
few minutes. Once he volunteered the 
statement that he had told Sam not to 
stay late at—at— 

“Oh,” said Dr. Lavendar, “your fa- 
ther will pack him off.—He will probably 
take the opportunity to call on Mrs. 
Richie,” he added, chuckling. But Sam’s 
father did not smile. And, indeed, Dr. 
Lavendar’s own smile had gone when 
they turned in between the sagging old 
gate-posts at The Top. 

When the moment came to get out of 
the buggy, Samuel looked at his compan- 
ion dumbly; a sort of paralysis seemed to 
hold him in his seat. When he did move, 
Dr. Lavendar heard him gasp for breath, 
and in the darkness, as he hitclfed the sor- 
rel to a staple in one of the big locusts, 
his face went white. The large manner 
which had dominated Old Chester for so 
many years was shrinking and shrivelling; 
the whole man seemed, somehow, smaller. 
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Benjamin Wright, in his mangy beaver 
hat, sitting quaking in his library, heard 
their steps on the veranda. . . . As soon as 
supper was over, he had dismissed his. re- 
joicing grandson, and long before it was 
necessary, had bidden Simmons light the 
lamps; but as night fell, it occurred to 
him that darkness would make things 
easier, and in a panic, he shuffled about 
and blew them all out. A little later, 
he had a surge of terror; he couldn’t bear 
that voice in the dark! 

“You! Simmons!” he called across 
the hall. “ Light the lamps!” 

“T done lit ’em, suh—” Simmons ex- 
postulated from the pantry, and then 
looked blankly at the black doorway of 
the library. “I ’clare to goodness, they’s 
gone out,” he mumbled to himself; and 
came in, to stand on one leg and scratch 
a match on the sole of his carpet slipper. 

“Don’t light all four, you stupid nig- 
ger!” the old man screamed at him. 

When Simmons left him he lit a cigar, 
his fingers trembling very much; it went 
out almost at once, and he threw it away 
and took another. Just as he heard that 
ponderous step on the veranda, he took 
a third—but only to throw it, too, still 
smouldering, into the empty fireplace. 

Dr. Lavendar came in first. His face 
was very grave; he made no conventional 
pretence of ease. Behind him, in the 
doorway, loomed the other figure. Out 
in the hall, Simmons, his bent old back 
flattened against the wail, his jaw chat- 
tering with amazement, stood, clutch- 
ing at the door-knob and staring after 
the visitors. 

“Come in!” said Benjamin Wright. 
“ Hello, Lavendar. Hello—” 

Alas! at that moment Samuel’s cracked 
and patched-up self-respect suddenly 
crumbled ;—his presence of mind deserted 
him, and serambling like an embarrassed 
boy into a marked discourtesy, he thrust 
both hands into his pockets. Instantly 
he realized his self-betrayal, but it was 
too late; his father, after a second’s hesi- 
tation, occupied both his hands with the 
decanter and cigar-box. 

“ Well; here we are, Benjamin!” said 
Dr. Lavendar. 

“ Take a cigar,” said the very old man; 
he held the box out, and it shook so that 
the loose cigars jarred within it. Dr. 
Lavendar helped himself. “ Have one—” 
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Benjamin Wright said, and thrust 
box at the silent standing figure. 
“I—do not smoke.” ‘Samuel slid ; 
a chair near the door as he spoke, a; 
balancing his hat carefully on his ky 
twisted one leg about the leg of his ch; 
His father bustled around to the othe: 
side of the table. “That doggoned nix 
ger brought up Kentucky instead 
Monongahela!” He lifted the deca: 
and began to fill the glasses. 


“Hold on! hold on! Don’t sw 
us,” said Dr. Lavendar. He leaned . 
to rescue his tumbler, and his 


natured scolding made an instant’s br: 
in the intensity. 

“Have some?” said Mr. Wright, tu 
ing to his son. 

“ I—do not drink.” The banker 
coiled his leg, and put his hat on 
floor. f 

His father pounded the decanter d 
on the table. “ Simmons!” he ealled 
“light the rest of these lamps, you—you 
freckled nigger! 
have no sense.” 

Simmons came stumbling in, the whit: 
of his yellow eyes gleaming with excite- 
ment. While he was fumbling over th 
lamps, his lean brown fingers all thumbs 
Benjamin Wright insisted upon filling 
Dr. Lavendar’s tumbler with whiskey un- 
til it overflowed and had to be sopped up 
by the old minister’s red bandanna. 

As soon as Simmons could get out of 
the room, Dr. Lavendar settled himself 
to the business which had brought them 
together. He said to his Senior Warden, 
briefly, that his father was concerned 
about Sam’s attentions to Mrs. Richie; 
“he thinks it would be an especially good 
time to have the: boy see a little of th 
world—if you will consent? He says it’s 
‘ narrowing’ to live in Old Chester,” said 
Dr. Lavendar, slyly jocose;—but Samuel 
refused to smile, and the old minister 
went on with determined cheerfulness. 
“T think, myself, that it would be good 
for Sam to travel. You know 


‘Home-keeping youths 
Have ever homely wits.’ ” 


“A boy,” said the Senior Warden, 
and stopped; his voice eracked badly 
and he cleared his throat; “a boy—Dr. 
Lavendar ;—is better at home.” 

The old minister gave him a quick look 
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Lis Senior Warden was trembling! The 

ik of careful pomposity with which 

r so many years this poor maimed soul 

| covered its scars, was dropping away. 
le was clutching at it—clearing his 

roat, swinging his foot, making elab- 
ite show of ease; but the cloak was 
pping and slipping—and there was 

e man of fifty-six cringing with the 

tification of youth! It was a sight 

m which to turn away even the 

st pitying eyes. Dr. Lavendar turned 

away; when he spoke it was with 
at gentieness, : 

“T don’t know that I quite agree 

th you, Sam, any more than with 

ur father; but still, if you don’t want 

» boy to go away, can’t we convince 

ur father that he is in no real danger 
f a broken heart? If he goes too far, 

am sure we can trust Mrs. Richie to 
ub him judiciously. You think so, 

n’t you, Samuel?” 

“ Yes;—Dr. Lavendar.” 

“Do you hear that, Wright?” 

Benjamin Wright took off his hat and 
ut it down on the table with a bang. 
Then he threw away another barely 
ghted cigar, put his hand into the blue 
ginger-jar for some orange-skin, and 
looked closely at his son; his agitation 
had quite disappeared. “TI hear,” he 
said calmly. 

3ut as he grew calm, Mr. Samuel 
Wright’s embarrassment became more 
agonizing, nor was it lessened by. the 
very old man’s quite obvious interest in 
t; his head, in its brown wig, was inclined 

little to one side, like a canary’s, and 
is black eyes helped out the likeness,— 

except that there was a carefully re- 
strained gleam of humor in them. But 
he said nothing. To cover up the clamor- 
us silence between father and son, Dr. 
Lavendar talked a good deal, but rather 
it random. He was confounded by the 
situation. Had he made a mistake, 
after all, in insisting upon this inter- 
view? In his own mind he was asking 
for wisdom, but aloud he spoke: of the 
weather. His host gave no conversa- 
ional assistance except an occasional 
monosyllable, and his Senior Warden was 
ibsolutely dumb. As for the subject 
which brought them together, no further 
reference was mede to it. 

“Take some znore whiskey, Dominie,” 


said Mr. Wright. His eyes were glit- 
tering; it was evident that he did not 
need any more himself. 

Dr. Lavendar said, “ No, thank you,” 
and rose. Samuel shot up as though a 
spring had been released. 

“Going?” said Benjamin Wright; “a 
short call, considering how long it is 
since we’ve met ;—Lavendar.” 

Samuel cleared his throat. “’Night,” 
he said huskily. Again there was no 
hand-shaking; but as they reached the 
front door, Benjamin Wright called to 
Dr. Lavendar, who stepped back into the 
library. Mr. Wright had put on his hat, 
and was chewing orange-skin violently. 
“Tt ain’t any use trying to arrange any- 
thing with— So I'll try another tack.” 
He came close to Dr. Lavendar, pluck- 
ing at the old minister’s black sleeve, 
his eyes snapping and his jaws working 
fast; he spoke in a chuckling whisper. 
“But, Lavendar—” 

*To" 

“He wouldn’t take a cigar.” 

“ Samuel never smokes,” Dr. Lavendar 
said shortly. 

“And he wouldn’t take a drink of 
whiskey.” 

“ He’s a very temperate man.” 

“ Lavendar—” 

“ Yes 9” 


“ Lavendar—it was efficacious!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


“T° HE play is my life—next to you,” 
Sam Wright’s Sam was saying to 
his father’s tenant. He had left The Top 
before the two visitors arrived, and as Dr. 
Lavendar had foreseen, had gone straight 
to the Stuffed Animal House... . 
Helena was in a low chair, with David 
nestling sleepily in her arms; Sam, look- 
ing up at her like a young St. John, 
half sat, half knelt, on the step at her 
feet. The day had been hot, and eve- 
ning had brought no coolness; under 
the sentinel locusts on either side of the 
porch steps, the night was velvet black; 
but out over the garden there were stars. 
A faint stirring of the air tilted the 
open bowls of the evening - primroses, 
and spilled a heavy sweetness into the 
night. The house behind them was 
dark, for it was too hot for lamps. It 
was very still and peaceful and common- 
place—a woman, a dozing child, and the 
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soft night. Young Sam, so sensitive to 
moods, had fallen at once into the peace 
and was content to sit silently at Hel- 
ena’s feet. Then David broke in 
upon the tranquillity by remarking, with 
a sigh, that he must go to bed. 

“T heard the clock strike,” he said 
sadly. 

“T think you are a very good little 
boy,” Helena declared with admiration. 

“Dr. Lavendar said I must,” David 
explained crossly. “ You’re misbehavious 
if you don’t do what Dr. Lavendar says. 
Mrs. Richie, is heaven up in the sky?” 

“Why, I suppose so,” she said, hesi- 
tating. 

“What do they stand on?” David in- 
quired.—* There isn’t any floor,” he in- 
sisted doggedly, for she laughed under 
her breath. 

Helena looked over at Sam, who was 
not in the least amused. Then she 
kissed the top of David’s head. “I wish 
I could make his hair curl,” she said. 
“T knew a little boy once—” she stopped 
and sighed. 

She took the sleepy child up-stairs her- 
self. Not for many guests would she have 
lost the half-hour of putting him to bed. 
When she came back her mind was full 
of him: “ He hates to go to bed early,” 
she told Sam, “but he always walks off 
at eight, without a word from me, be- 
cause he promised Dr. Lavendar he would. 
I think it is wonderful.” 

Sam was not interested. 

“ And he is so funny,” she said, eager- 
ly; “he says such unexpected things. 
He told me yesterday that Sarah ‘slept 
out loud ’;—Sarah’s room is next to his.” 

Sam smiled vaguely. He locked his 
hands about his knee, and leaning his 
head back, looked up through the leaves 
at the stars. “ How sweet the locust 
blossoms are!” One of the yellow-white 
flakes fell and touched his cheek. 

“They are falling so now,” she said, 
“that the porch has to be swept twice 
a day.” 

He smiled, and brushing his palm 
along the step, caught a handful of them; 
“Every night you sit here all alone,” 
he said. “I wish—” 

“Oh, I like to be alone,” she inter- 
rupted. As the balm of David’s pres- 
ence faded, and the worship in the young 
man’s eyes burned clearer, that old joke 





of Lloyd’s stabbed her. She wished 
would go. “How does the drama 
on?” she asked, with an effort. 

Sam frowned and said something 
his father’s impatience with his writ 
“But I am only happy when |] 
writing ;—and when I am with you. 1 
play is my life,—next to you,” he e: 

“Please don’t!” she said; and 
held her breath to listen. “I thi: 
hear David. Excuse me a minute.” 
fled into the house and up-stairs to D 
vid’s room. “Did you want me, 
cious?” she said, panting. 

David opened dreaming eyes 
looked at her. He had called out in 
sleep, but was quiet again, and did 
need her eager arms, her lips on his h: 
her Voice murmuring in his ear. But 
she could not stop cuddling the sn 
warm body; she forgot Sam and his 
and even her own dull ache of dis 
tent ;—an ache that was bringing a su 
change into her face, a faint line on | 
forehead, and a suggestion of depth, 
even pain, in the pleasant shallows 
her leaf-brown eyes. When she was s 
the little boy was sound asleep she st 
the “forty kisses,” which as yet he had 
not granted; folded the sheet back les 
he might be too hot; drew a thin blank 
over his feet, and then stood and look 
at him. Suddenly, remembering San 
Wright, she turned away; but hesitat: 
at the door, and came back for one mor 
look. At last, with a sigh, she went 
down-stairs. 

“He loves your rabbits,” she told 
Sam; “he has named them Mr. Geors: 
Rufus Smith and Mrs. Minnie Li 
Smith.” 

“Tt is all finished,” said Sam. 

“ What is finished ?” 

“The drama,” the young man ex- 
plained. 

“Oh,” she said, “do forgive me! My) 
mind is so full of David, I can’t think 
of anything else.” 

He smiled at that. “ You couldn’t do 
anything I wouldn’t forgive.” 

“ Couldn’t I?” 

He looked up at her, wistfully. “|! 
love you, you know.” 

“ Oh, please, please—” 

“T love you,” he said, trembling. 

“Sam,” she said—and in her distress 
she put her hand on his shoulder—* you 
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n’t really care for me. I am so much 
ler: and—there are other reasons. Oh, 

, did I come here!” she burst out. 
You displease me very much when you 
k this way!” She pushed her chair 

k, and would have risen but for his 
etaining hand upon her arm. 

“Will you marry me?” 

“No! of course I won’t!” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because—” she stopped; then, breath- 

ly: “I only want to be let alone. I 

ie to Old Chester to be alone. I 
lidn’t want to thrust myself on you,— 
any of you!” 

“You never did,” he said wonder- 
ngly. “You? Why, there never was 
nybody so reserved, so—shy, almost. 
[hat’s one reason I love you, I guess,” 
he said boyishly. 

“You mustn’t love me.” 

“Will you marry me?” he repeated. 
“Oh, I know; it is like asking an angel 

come down out of heaven—” 

“ An angel!” 

“Mrs. Richie, isn’t it possible for you 
o care, just a little, and marry me?” 

“No, Sam; indeed it isn’t. Please 
lon’t think of it any more.” 


“Ts it because you—love him, still ?” 
“ Love—him?” she breathed. 


“He is dead,” Sam said; “and I 
thought—from something you once said, 
that you didn’t really love him? But if 
you do—” 

“ My—husband, you mean? No! I 
don’t. I never did. That’s not the rea- 
son; oh, why did I come here?” she said 
in a distressed whisper. 

At that he lifted his head. “ Don’t be 
unhappy. It doesn’t matter about me.” 
His eyes glittered. “I shall love you 
as long as I live, whether you marry me 
or not. Perhaps—perhaps I wouldn’t if 
you did!” 

He did not notice her involuntary start 
of astonishment; he rose slowly, and lift- 
ing his arms to the sky, stood motion- 
less, rapt, as if in wordless appeal to 
heaven. Then his arms dropped. “ No,” 
he said, speaking with curious thought- 
fulness: “no; you would be human if 
you could marry a fool like me.” Helena 
made a protesting gesture, but he went 
on, quietly: “ Oh, yes; I am a fool. I’ve 
been told so all my life; but I knew it, 
anyhow. Nobody need have told me. Of 
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course you couldn’t marry me! If you 
could, you would be like me. And I 
would not want that. No; you are God 
to me. Stay divine.” 

Helena put her hands over her ears. 

“But please, can’t you love me? We 
needn’t be married, if you’d rather not. 
If you'll just love me a little?” 

The innocence of the plea for love 
without marriage struck her with a dull 
humor that faded into shame that she 
should see the humor. Shame was un- 
comfortable, and she hated discomfort,— 
in her desire to escape from it, she spoke 
with quick impatience. “No, Sam, of 
course not,—not the way you want me 
to. Why, you are just a boy, you know!” 
she added, lightly. 

But Sam threw himself on his knees 
beside her, and pressed his head against 
her skirts. “Oh, are you sure, Mrs. 
Richie? Why, it seems to me you might 
—just a little? Can’t you? You see, 
I’m so lonely,” he ended pitifully. His 
innocent solemn eyes were limpid with 
tears, and he looked at her with terrified 
beseeching, like a lost child. 

The tears that sprang to her eyes were 
almost motherly; for an impetuous in- 
stant she bent over him, then drew back 
sharply, and the tears dried in a hot 
pang of shame. “No, Sam; I can’t. 
Oh, I am so sorry! Please forgive me— 
I ought not to have let you—but I didn’t 
know—yes; I did know! And I ought 
to have stopped you. It’s my fault. 
Oh, how selfish I have been! But it’s 
horrible to have you talk this way! 
Won’t you please not say anything 
more?” She was incoherent to the point 
of crying. 

Sam looked out over the dark garden 
in silence. “ Well,” he said slowly, “ if 
you can’t, then I don’t want to see you. It 
would hurt me too much to see you. I'll 
go away. I will go on loving you, but 
I will go away, so that I needn’t see you. 
Yes; I will leave Old Chester—” 

“Qh, I wish you would,” she said. 

“You don’t love me,” he repeated, in 
a sort of hopeless astonishment; “ why, 
I can’t seem to believe it! I thought you 
must,—I love you so. But no, you don’t. 
Not even just a little. Well—” 

And without another word he left her. 
She could not hear his step on the locust 
flowers on the porch. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
ad IT WISH your confounded Old Chester 

people would mind their own af- 
fairs! This prying into things that are 
none of their business is—” 

Lloyd Pryor stopped; read over what 
he had written, and ground his teeth. 
No; he couldn’t send her such a letter. 
Tt would call down a storm of reproach 
and anger and love. And, after all, it 
wasn’t her fault; this doctor fellow had 
said that she did not know of his call. 
Still, if she hadn’t been friendly with 
those people, the man wouldn’t have 
thought of “looking him up”! Then 
he remembered that he had been the one 
to be friendly with the “doctor fellow”; 
and that made him angry again. But 
his next letter was more reasonable, and 
so more deadly. 

“You will see that if I had not hap- 
pened to be at home, it might have been 
a very serious matter, I must ask you to 
consider my position, and discourage your 
friends in paying any attention to me.” 

This, too, he tore up, with a smothered 
word. It wouldn’t do; if he wounded 
her too much, she was capable of taking 
the next train—! And so he wrote, with 
non-committal brevity: 

“TI have to be in Mercer Friday night, 
and I think I can get down to Old Ches- 
ter for a few hours between stages on 
Saturday. I hope your cook has recov- 
ered, and we can have some dinner? Tell 
David he can get his sling ready; and 
do, for Heaven’s sake, fend off visitors!” 
Then he added a postscript: “I want you 
all to myself.” He smiled as he wrote 
that, but half shook his heed. He did 
not, such was his code, enjoy being agree- 
able for a purpose. “But I can’t help 
it,” he thought, frowning; “she is so 
very difficult, just now.” 

He was right about the postscript; she 
read the letter with a curl of her lip. 
“*A few hours,’” she said; then—*‘TI 
want you all to myself”” The color 
lifted quickly in her face; she crushed 
the letter to her lips, her eyes running 
over with laughing tears. 

“Oh, David,” she cried,—* let’s go and 
tell Maggie—we must have such a dinner! 
He’s coming!” 

“Who?” said David. 

“Why, Mr. Pryor, dear little boy! I 
want you to love him. Will you love him ?”’ 
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“Tl see,” said David. 
She did not stop to persuade h 
she had to talk to Maggie—this ; 
her visitor should not complain of 
food. Maggie smiled indulgently 
her excitement. 

“Tt’s only Tuesday, ma’am. If J] 
you, I wouldn’t get in my broilers 
Friday, anyways. My, Mrs. Richie, | 
don’t believe no wife could take 
good care of Mr. Pryor—and you 
his sister!” 

For the rest of that glowing aften 
Helena was very happy. She al 
forgot. that scene with Sam Wrig 
which had left her persistently un: 
fortable. She talked eagerly of Mr. 
Pryor to David, quite indifferent to 
child’s lack of interest. She had m 
anxious thoughts about what she shoul 
wear. There was the pink and g 
silk? No; she had worn that the | 
time he came. If it was a very hot ( 
how would her white dimity do? Or 
the thin sprigged blue and white? t! 
was so pretty—bunches of blue flowers 
on a cross-barred muslin, and made wit 
three flounces and a bertha. Yes; sh 
would wear that. She wondered what 
flowers she would put in the vases 
the parlor. She was wandering abou 
the garden just before tea, trying 
decide this point, when David came : 
say that a gentleman wanted to see h 
David did not know his name;—he \ 
the old tangled gentleman who lived 
the big house on the hill. 

“Oh!” Helena said; she caught he 
lip between her teeth, and looked at D 
vid with frightened eyes. The child wa 
instantly alert. 

“Tl! run and tell him to go home,” 
he said protectingly. 

But she shook her head. “I’ve goi 
to see him—oh, David!” 

The little boy took hold of her skirt. 
reassuringly; “Tl not let him hur’ 
you,” he said. 

She hardly noticed that he kept clos: 
beside her all the way to the hous 
When they reached it, there was old Ben 
jamin Wright sitting on the lowest step 
of the porch. His trembling head was 
sunk forward on his breast; he did not 
lift it at her step, but peered up from 
under the brim of his dusty beaver 
hat; then seeing who it was, he rose, 
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shing himself up by gripping at the 
behind him and clutching his cane 
in one hand, then in the other. On 
feet, with exaggerated politeness, he 
off his hat with a sweeping bow. 

“ Madam; your very obedient!” 

‘Good afternoon,” she said breath- 

v. 

Benjamin Wright, tottering a little, 

nged his cane from his left to his 

hand, and chewed orange - skin 
reely. “I have called, madam—” 

But she interrupted him. “ Won’t you 

ie in and sit down, sir? And pray 

yw me to get you a glass of wine.” 

“Come in? No, madam, no. We are 

ple rustics here in Old Chester; we 

st not presume to intrude upon a lady 
such fashion as you. I fear that 
some of us have already presumed too 
uch ”—he paused for breath, but lifted 
veined old hand to check her pro- 
st—“too much, I say! Far too much! 

| come, madam, to apologize; and to tell 
” Again he stopped, panting; “ to 

ell you that I insist that you forbid 
further intrusion—at least on the part 

f my grandson.” 

‘ But,” she said, the color hot in her 
face, “he does not intrude. I don’t know 
what you mean. I—” 

“Oh, madam, you are too kind,” he 
interrupted her. “I am sure you know 
what I mean; it is your excessive kind- 
ness that permits the visits of a foolish 
boy—wearying, I am sure, to a lady so 
accustomed to the world. I will ask you 
to forbid those visits. Do you hear me?” 
he cried shrilly, pounding the gravel 
with his eane. “Gad-a-mercy! Do you 
hear me? You will forbid his visits!” 

“You are not very polite, Mr. Old 
Gentleman,” said David thoughtfully. 

“David!” Helena protested. 

Benjamin Wright, looking down at the 
little figure planted in front of her, 
seemed to see him for the first time. 

“Who is this? Your child?” 

“A little boy who is visiting me,” she 
said. “ David, run away.” 


u— 


Benjamin Wright made a sneering 


gesture. “No, no; don’t dismiss him 
on my account—but that a child should 
visit you is rather remarkable. I should 
think his parents—” 

“Hush!” she broke 
“ Go, David, go!” 


in, violently; 
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As the child went sulkily back to the 
garden, she turned upon her visitor. 
“How dare you! Dr. Lavendar brought 
him to me; I will not hear another word! 
And—and I don’t know what you mean, 
anyhow. You are a cruel old man; what 
have I ever done to you? I have never 
asked your grandson to come here. I 
don’t want him. I have told him so. 
And I never asked you!” 

3enjamin Wright cackled. 
have not been so far honored. I admit 
that. You have kept us all at arm’s 
length,—except my boy;—” Then, bend- 
ing his fierce brows on her, he added, 
“but what does Lavendar mean by sending 
a child—to you? What’s he thinking of! 
Except, of course, he never had any sense. 
Old Chester is indeed a foolish place. 
Well, madam, you will, I know, protect 
yourself, by forbidding my grandson to 
further inflict his company upon you? 
And I will remove my own company, 
which is doubtless tiresome to you.” 

He bowed again with contemptuous 
ceremony, and turned away. 

The color had dropped out of Helena’s 
face; she was trembling very much. 
With a terrified impulse she called to 
him, and even ran after him for a 
few steps down the path. He turned 
and waited for her. She came up close 
to him, her breath broken with haste 
and fear. 

“Mr. Wright, you won’t—” Her face 
trembled with terror. In her fright she 
put her hand on his arm and shook it; 
“you won’t—?” 

As he looked into her stricken eyes, 
his own suddenly softened. “ Why—* 
he said, and paused; then struck the 
ground with his stick sharply. “ There, 
there; I understand. You think I'll 
tell? Gad-a-mercy, madam, I am a gen 
tleman. And my boy, Sam, doesn’t in- 
terest you? Yes, yes; I see that now. 
Why, perhaps I’ve been a trifle harsh? 
1 shall say nothing to Lavendar, or any- 
body else.” 

She put her hands over her face, and 
he heard a broken sound. At that Ben- 
jamin Wright reddened to his ears. 

“Come! Come! You haven’t thought 
me harsh, have you? Why, you poor— 
bird! It was only on my boy’s account. 
You and I understand each other—I am 
a man of the world. But with Sam, it’s 


“No; I 
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different; now, isn’t it? You see that? 
He’s in love with you—young fool! A 
great nuisance to you, of course. And 
I thought you might—but I ask your 
pardon! I see that you wouldn’t think 
of such a thing. My dear young lady, 
I make you my apologies.” He put his 
hand out and patted her shoulder; “ Poor 
bird!” he said. But she shivered away 
from his touch, and after a hesitating 
moment he went shuffling down the path 
by himself. 

On the way home he sniffled audibly; 
and when he reached the entrance to 
his own place, he stopped, tucked his 
stick under his arm, and blew his nose 
with a sonorous sound. As he stuffed his 
handkerchief back into his pocket, he 
saw his grandson lounging against the 
gate, evidently waiting for him. The 
dilapidation of the Wright place was 
especially obvious here at the entrance. 
The white paint of the two square 
wooden columns of the gateway had 
peeled and flaked, and the columns them- 
selves had rotted at the base into broken 
fangs, and hung loosely upon their inner 
posts; one of them sagged sidewise from 
the weight of the open gate, which had 
long ago settled down into the burdocks 
and wild parsley “hat bordered the weedy 
driveway Wha: with the canaries, and 
the cooking, and the slovenly housework, 
poor old Simmons had no time for such 
matters as repairing or weeding. 

Sam, leaning on the gate, watched his 
grandfather’s toiling progress up the hill 
from the direction of the Stuffed Animal 
House. His face was dull, and when he 
spoke, all the youth seemed to have 
dropped out of his voice. 

“Grandfather,” he said, when Mr. 
Wright was within speaking distance, 
“T want to go away from Old Chester. 
Will you give me some money, sir?” 

Benjamin Wright, his feet wide apart, 
and both hands gripping the top of his 
stick, came to a panting standstill and 
gaped at him. He did not ‘quite take 
the boy’s words in; then, as he grasped 
the idea that Sam was at last agreeing 
to the suggestion which he had himself 
made more than a month before, he burst 
out furiously. “Why the devil didn’t 
you say so, yesterday? Why did you let 
me—you young jackass!” 

Sam looked at him in faint surprise. 








Then he proceeded to explain hims 
“Of course, father won’t give me 
money. And I haven’t got any mys: 
except about twelve dollars. And 
were kind enough, sir, to say that 
would help me to go and see if I ; 
get a publisher for the drama. I \ 
like to go to-morrow, if you please.” 

“Go?” said Benjamin Wright, sc 
ing and chewing orange-skin with ¢ 
rapidity; “yes, go! I’m glad to 
rid of you. But, confound you! why . 
n’t you tell me so yesterday? Th: 
needn’t have— Well, how much m 
do you want? Have you told you 
your mother yet, that you are goi! 
Come on up to the house, and I'll ¢ 
you a check. But why didn’t you m 
up your mind to this, yesterday?” Snar! 
ing and snapping, and then falling ir 
silence, he began to trudge up the dr 
way to his old house. 

Sam said briefly that he didn’t k 
how much money he wanted, and that 
had not as yet told his family of 
purpose. “TI’ll tell mother to-night,” 
said. Then he, too, was silent, his slac} 
ing step falling in with his grandfather’ 
shuffling gait. 


When Mr. Wright left her, Helena 
stood staring after him and sobbing 
under her breath. She was terrified, but 
almost instantly she began -to be angry... 

That old man, creeping away along 
the road, had told her that he would 
not betray her; but his knowledge was 
a menace, and his surprise that sli 
should lave David, an imsult! Of 
course, her way of living was considered 
“wrong” by people who cannot under- 
stand such situations — old - fashioned, 
narrow-minded people. But the idea of 
any harm coming to David by it was 
ridiculous! As for Sam Wright, all that 
sort of thing was impossible, because it 
was repugnant. No married woman, 
“ respectable,” as such women call them- 
selves, could have found the boy’s lov: 
making more repugnant than she did. 
And certainly her conduct in Old Ches- 
ter was absolutely irreproachable—sh: 
went to church fairly often; she gav: 
liberally to all the good causes of the 
village; she was kind to her servants, 
and courteous to these stupid Old Chester 
people. And yet, simply because she ha 
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en forced by Frederick’s cruelty into a 
mporary unconventionality, this dingy, 
srimy old man despised her! Jer, 
Helena Richie! “ He looked at me as if 
| were—I don’t know what!” 
Anger swept the color up into her 
e. her hands clenched, and she ground 
r heel down into the path as if she 
ere grinding the insolent smile from his 
el old face. Horrible old man! 
lirty, tremulous; with mumbling jaws 
ewing constantly; with untidy white 
rs pricking out from under his brown 
¢: with shaking, shrivelled hands and 
ickened nails; this old man had fixed 
s; melancholy eyes upon her with an 
1used leer. He pretended, if you 
lease! to think that she was unworthy 
his precious grandson’s company—un- 
thy of David’s little hand-clasp. She 
uld leave this impudent Old Chester! 
She would tell Lloyd so, as soon as he 
me. She would not endure the in- 
sults of these narrow-minded fools. . . 
“Hideous! Hideous old wretch!” she 
said aloud between her shut teeth. “ How 
lared he look at me like that, as if I 
vere— Beast! I hate—I hate—I hate 
him.” Her anger was so furious that 
for a moment she could not breathe. 
\ It was like a whirlwind, wrenching and 
tearing her from the soil of contentment 
into which for so many years her vanity 
nd selfishness had struck their roots. 
“ But the Lord was not in the wind.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
HEN Helena went back to the 
house, her face was red, and her 
vhole body tingling; every now and then 
her breath came in a gasp of rage. At 
that moment she believed that she hated 
everybody in the world—the cruel, foolish, 


arrogant world!—even the thought of 


David brought no softening. And indeed, 
when that first fury had subsided, she still 
did not want to see the little boy; that 
bitter wind of anger had beaten her com- 
placeney to the dust, and she could not 
with dignity meet the child’s candid eyes. 
[t was not until the next day that she 
could find any pleasure in him, or even in 
the prospect of Lloyd’s visit; and when 
these interests began to revive, sudden 
gusts of anger would tear her, and she 
would fall into abrupt reveries, declaring 
to herself that she would tell Lloyd how 
Vou. CXIL—No. 671.—87 
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she had been insulted! But she reminded 
herself that she must choose just the 
right moment to enlist his sympathy for 
the affront; and she must decide with 
just what caress she would tell him that 
she meant to give up this Old Chester 
house, and come, with David, and live 
in Philadelphia. ... (Oh, would Fred- 
erick ever die?) 

But, little by little, she put this mis- 
erable matter behind her, and filled the 
two or three days before Lloyd’s arrival 
with plans for the few golden hours that 
they were to be together, when he was to 
have her “all to himself.” But, alas, 
the plans were disarranged by David. 

Now Saturday, when you come to 
think of it, is always a day of joy—even 
if there must be a visitor. To begin 
with, there is no school, so you have 
plenty of time to attend to many im- 
portant matters connected with play- 
things. Then, the gravel paths must be 
raked, and the garden made tidy for Sun- 
day, and so there is brush and refuse to 
be burned; and that means baking po- 
tatoes in the ashes, and (as you will re- 
member), unless you stand, coughing, in 
the smoke to watch them, the potatoes 
are so apt to burn! Also, the phaeton 
is washed with peculiar care to make it 
fine for church; the wheels must be 
jacked up, one after the other, and spun 
round and round; then, if you go about 
it the right way, you can induce George 
to let you take the big, gritty sponge out 
of the black water of the stable bucket, 
and after squeezing it hard in your two 
hands, you may wipe down the spokes 
of one wheel. Besides these things, there 
are always the rabbits. David had run 
joyously out to see Mr. and Mrs, Smith 
right after breakfast, but while he poked 
lettuce leaves between the bars of their 
hutch, the thought struck him that this 
was the moment to demonstrate that in- 
teresting fact in natural history, so well 
known to those of your friends who hap- 
pen to be stablemen, but doubted by 
Dr. Lavendar, namely, that a hair from 
the pony’s tail will, if soaked in water, 
turn into a snake. David shuddered at 
the word, but ran to the stable and care- 
fully pulled two hairs from the pony’s 
silvery-gray tail, which was borne with 
most obliging patience; then he stooped 
to pick up another beautiful long hair 
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from the straw,—for when you are making 
snakes you might as well make plenty. 
But, alas! at that moment the pony was 
so absent-minded as to step back—and 
down came the iron-shod hoof on the 
small, eager hand! David’s shriek and 
George’s outcry brought the feminine 
household running and exclaiming, and 
at sight of the bruised hand, with one 
hanging, helpless finger, Helena gathered 
the quivering little body into her arms, 
and forgot everything but the child’s 
pain. George was rushed off for William 
King, and Mrs. Richie and the two wom- 
en hung over the boy with tears and 
tender words and entreaties “not to 
ery”! David, in point of fact, stopped 
erying long before they did; but, of 
course, he cried again, poor little mon- 
key! during the setting of the tis"y bone, 
though William King was as gentle and 
determined as was necessary, and David, 
sitting in Helena’s lap, responded to the 
demand for courage in quite a remark- 
able way. Indeed, the doctor noticed that 
Mrs. Richie quivered more than the child 
did. It was nearly eleven before it was 
all over, and William went off, smiling at 
Helena’s anxiety, for she accompanied 
him to the gate, begging for directions 
for impossible emergencies. When he 
had driven away, she flew back to the 
house; but at the door of David’s room 
looked at her watch, and exclaimed. 
Lloyd was due in half an hour! What 
should she do? 

“Dear - precious,” she said, kneeling 
down beside the little boy, “Sarah shall 
come and sit with you while Mr. Pryor 
is here; you won’t mind if I am not 
with you?” 

David, who had begun to whimper 
again, was too interested in himself to 
mind in the least. Even when she 
said, distractedly, “ Oh, there’s the stage !” 
his unhappiness was not perceptibly 
increased. Helena, calling Sarah to 
come and sit with the invalid, ran 
down-stairs to meet her guest. There 
had been no time to make herself at- 
tractive; her face was marked by tears, 
and her dress tumbled by David’s little 
winecing body. Before she could reach 
the gate, Lloyd Pryor had opened it, and, 
unweleomed, was coming up the path. 
His surprised glance brought her tumul- 
tuous and apologetic explanation. 


? 








“Oh, I’m sorry!” he said kindly; “{] 
must console him with a new dollar: 
don’t you think a dollar will be healing ”” 

She laughed and possessed herself , 
his hand. 

“You run a sort of hospital, Nelly. 
don’t you? I must be a Jonah; it wa 
your cook, the last time. How is she?’ 
I trust we are to have enough food ; 
sustain life?’ 

“T meant to have such a fine dinner.” 
she said, “ but we’ve all been so distracted 
about David, I’m afraid things won’t \. 
as extraordinary as I planned. Hovw- 
ever, it will ‘sustain life’! — Thoug! 
you could go to Dr. King’s again,” s 
ended gayly. 

The instant irritation in his fac 
sobered her. She began, carefully 
talk of this or that: his journey, th 
Mercer business, his health—anything 
to make him smile again. Plainly, it was 
not the momeri to speak of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wright and her purpose of leay- 
ing Old Chester. 

“Now I must run up-stairs just one 
minute, and see David,” she said in th 
middle of a sentence. Her minut 
lengthened to ten, but when she came 
back, explaining that she had stopped to 
wash David’s face—* it was all stained 
by tears ”—he did not seem impatient. 

“Your own would be improved by 
soap and water, my dear,” he said with 
an amused look, “No! no—don’t go 
now; I want to talk to you, and I haven't 
much time.” 

She knew him too well to insist; in- 
stead, she burst into what ruyety sl. 
could summon, for that was he w he liked 
her. But back in her mind there was a 
growing tremor of apprehension :—ther 
was something wrong; she could not tell 


‘what it was, but she felt it. She said t 


herself that she would not speak of Mr 
Benjamin Wright until after dinner. 
Little by little, however, her uneasi- 
ness subsided. It became evident that 
the excitement of the morning had no! 
been too much for Maggie; things wer 
very good, and -Lloyd Pryor was ver) 
appreciative, and Helena’s charm mor 
than once touched him to a caressing 
glance and a soft word. But as the; 
got up from the table he glanced at his 
watch, and she winced; then smiled, 
quickly. She brought him his cigar and 
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struck a light; and he, looking at her 
with handsome, lazy eyes, caught the 
hand holding the flaming match, and lit 
his cigar in slow puffs. 

“Now I must go and give a look at 
David,” she said. 

“Took here, Nelly,” - he protested, 
“ aren’t you rather overdoing this adopted- 

ther business ?” 

She found the child rather flushed 
and in an uneasy doze. Instantly she 
vas anxious. “Don’t leave him, Sarah,” 
“T’ll have Maggie bring your 
dinner up to you. Oh, I wish I didn’t 
have to go down-stairs !” 

“T’m afraid he is worse,” she told 
Lloyd Pryor with a worried frown. 

“ Well, don’t look as if it were an affair 

f nations,” he said carelessly, and drew 
her down on the sofa beside him. He was 
<0 gracious to her, that she forgot David; 
but she quivered for fear the graciousness 
should cease. She was like a thirsty 
creature, drinking with eager haste, lest 
some terror should drive her back into 
the desert. But Lloyd Pryor continued 
to be gracious; he talked gayly of this 

r that; he told her one or two stories 
that had been told him in a directors’ 
meeting or on a journey, and he roared 

ith appreciation of their peculiar humor. 
She flushed; but she made herself laugh. 
Then she began tentatively to say some- 
thing of Old Chester; and—and what did 
he think? “That old man, who lives up 
on the hill, called, and—” 

But he interrupted her, “ You are very 
beguiling, Nelly, but I am afraid I must 
be thinking of the stage—it is after three. 
Before I go I just want to say—” then 
he broke off. “Come in! Well? What 
is it?” he demanded impatiently. 

“ Please, ma’am,” said Sarah, standing 
in the doorway, her face puckered almost 
to tears, “ David’s woke up, and he’s cry- 
ing, and I can’t do nothing with him. 
He wants you, ma’am.” 

“Oh, poor darling! Tell him I'll come 
right up,” Mrs. Richie said, rising in 
quick distress. 

“ Nonsense!” said Lloyd Pryor, sharply. 
“Sarah, tell the boy to behave himself. 
Mrs. Richie can’t come now.” 

Sarah hurried up-stairs, but Helena 
stood in painful indecision. “ Oh, Lloyd, 
I must go! Tl just sit with him a 
minute!” 


she said. 
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“You'll just sit with me a minute,” 
he said calmly. “Be sensible, Helena. 
I want to speak to you about something.” 

But she did not hear him; she was 
listening for David’s voice. A little 
whimpering cry reached her, and the 
tears sprung to her eyes. “Lloyd! I 
must! He is crying.” 

“Let him cry.” 

“Te’s takin’ on so, please come up, 
ma’am,” came Sarah’s entreating voice 
from over the banisters in the upper hall. 

“Oh, Lloyd, I must!” She turned; but 
he, springing up, caught her wrist and 
pulled her to him. 

“Don’t be a fool.” 

“Let me go! Oh, how cruel you are!” 
She tried to wrench her wrist from his 
grasp. “I hate you!” 

“ Hate me, do you?” He laughed, and 
caught her in his arms and kissed her; 
then put his hands in his pockets and 
stepped back, leaving her free. “ Will 
you go?” 

She stood, vibrating between surprised 
affection and anguished longing for the 
child. “Lloyd!” she said faintly; she 
put her hands over her face, and came 


towards him slowly, shivering a little, 


and murmuring “ Lloyd!” Then, with a 
sudden gasp, she turned and fled up- 
stairs. “David—I am coming—” 

Lloyd Pryor stood dumfounded; in his 
astonishment he almost laughed. But at 
that instant he heard the crunch of 
wheels drawing up at the gate. “The 
stage!” he said to himself, and called 
out, angrily, “ Helena!” 

But it was not the stage; it was Will- 
iam King’s shabby old buggy standing in 
the shadow of the big chestnut by the 
roadside; and there was the doctor him- 
self coming up the path. 

Lloyd Pryor swore under his breath. 

The front door was open to the hot 
June afternoon, and unannounced the 
doctor walked into the hall. As he took 
off his hat, he glanced into the parlor, 
and for a second of consternation stood 
staring with angry eyes. Then he nodded 
stiffly. “I will be obliged if you will let 
Mrs. Richie know I am here.” 

“She is with that boy,” said Lloyd 
Pryor. He made no motion of civility; 
he stood where Helena had left him, his 
hands still in his pockets. “ Will you 
be so good as to tell her to come down 
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here to me? The stage is due, and I 
must see her before I go.” 

William King, red and stolid, nodded 
again, and went up-stairs without another 
look into the parlor. 

While he waited Lloyd Pryor’s anger 
slowly rose. The presence of the doctor 
froze the tenderness that, for an idle mo- 
ment, her face and voice and touch had 
awakened. The annoyance, the embar- 
rassment, the danger of that call, return- 
ed in a gust of remembrance. When 
she came down-stairs, full of eager ex- 
cuses, the touch of his rage seared her 
like a flame. 

“Tf you will kindly take five minutes 
from that squalling brat— 

“ Lloyd, he was in pain. 
to him. The instant the doctor came, I 
left him. I—” 

“Listen to me, please. I have only a 
minute. Helena, this friend of yours, 
this Dr. King, saw fit to pry into my 
affairs. He came to Philadelphia to look 
me up—” 

“ What!” 

“He came to my house ”—he looked 
at her keenly through his curling eye- 
lashes—“ to my house! Do you under- 
stand what that means?” 

In her dismay she sat down with a sort 
of gasp; and looking up at him, stam- 
mered, “ But why? Why?” 

“Why? Because he is a prying sus- 
picious jackass of a country doctor! He 
came at exactly six o’clock; it was per- 
fectly evident that he meant to give me 
the honor of his company at dinner.” 

At that she sprang to her feet, her im- 
petuous hands upon his arm. “ Then he 
was not—suspicious! Don’t you see? He 
was only friendly!” She trembled with 
the reaction of that instant of dismay. 
“THe was not suspicious, or he wouldn’t 
have been—been willing—” Her voice 
trailed into shamed silence. 

Lloyd Pryor pushed her hand away, 
impatiently. “I’m not anxious for his 
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friendship, or even his acquaintance. 
You will please consider what would hav. 
happened if I had not come home just 
as he arrived!” He paused, his voice 
hardening; “ My daughter saw him.” 

Helena stepped back, wincing and 
silent. 

“You will be so good as to consider 
the result of such tomfoolery—to me.” 

“And what about me?” she said. 
“Your daughter ’—I suppose you mean 
Alice—is not the only person in tl 
world!” 

But Lloyd Pryor, having dealt his 
blow, was gracious again. “My dear, 
you needn’t begin recriminations. Of 
course, I speak on your account as much 
as on my own. It would have been 
—well, awkward, all round. You must 
see that it does not occur again. You 
will not get on terms with these people 
that will encourage them to look me up. 
You understand ?” 

She looked at him, terror-stricken. In 
all their squabbles and differences—and 
there had been many in the last few years 
—he had never spoken in this extraordi- 
nary tone. It was not anger, it was not 
brutality; she knew both those expres- 
sions of his character; it was superiority. 
The color swept into her face; even her 
throat reddened. She said stammering, 
“T don’t know why you speak—in—in 
this tone—” 

“T am not going to speak any more in 
any tone,” he said lightly; “ there’s th: 
stage! Good-by, my dear. I trust your 
boy may recover rapidly. Tell him I was 
prepared for a ‘smooth stone out of 
the brook’! Sorry I couldn’t have seen 
more of you.” As he spoke he went into 
the hall; she followed him without a 
word. He picked up his hat, and then 
1urning, tipped her chin back and kissed 
her. She made no response, 

When he had gone, she stood leaning 
against the door with eyes closed, dumb. 

[TO BE CONTIN: «).] 
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A Portrait, by E.C. Tarbell 


R. TARBELL’S pictures proclaim their author’s 
M knowledge at a glance, and, in a way, challenge one 
to point out their defects. Unusual aspects of 
life appeal to him, which he delights to render in a way 
of his own, yet in a manner native to our soil. A product 
of Massachusetts, Puritan traditions seem to have re- 
pressed in him the sense of color and emotion; for it is 
one of the lingering results of Puritanism that many of 
our artists cannot yet accept Browning’s entreaty to be 
“unashamed of soul.” Though unswayed by emotion, Mr. 
Tarbell’s art shows a buoyancy as fresh as a lyrical im- 
provisation. Recalling his “Girl with Azaleas,”’ “The 
Golden Screen,” “My Sister Lydia,” and other exhibi- 
tion work, one might characterize him as the painter of 
young womanhood; however, a study of his motives sug- 
gests the thought that he forces his subjects to fit his 
individual view, for it is part of his artistic creed that the 
painter should be the master and not the slave of nature; 
that it is for him to decide the pose and to force into promi- 
nence such characteristics as he may prefer. One feels 
that he is never striving to please his sitter, but merely to 
satisfy himself. Unlike the man of dreams, he does not 
aim to paint expression nor to disclose the human soul. 
Were one to ask what his young women were thinking 
about, he probably would reply, “I do not paint thought, 
only what I see.” 

The charm of this portrait, owned by Harold A. Stren- 
tor, lies in the winsome youth and artlessness of its sub- 
ject and in their intimate presentation. With nothing 
imaginative in its style, in his effort to avoid the common- 
place he has given us a result so modern that it is certain 
to arrest attention by its novelty. Even though it is not 
charged with emotion, it sparkles with the light and 
laughter of youth. 
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W. Sranton Howarp. 
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the clock that it showed the time, 

and its tick was solemn, as though 
the minutes were marching slowly by. 
There was no other sound in the room 
except the breathing of Conrad, who lay 
in shadow, sleeping heavily, his head a 
black patch among the pillows. Mary’s 
hair looked like gold in the pale light 
which reflected in her open eyes. She 
had been lying so, listening to the tick 
and watching the hands, for hours. 

When they marked eleven she began 
to stir; her feet made no more sound 
than shadows; the cold air struck her 
body like a strange element. Conrad 
did not move as she went into the 
kitchen and softly closed the door. She 
groped her way to the chair where she 
had left her clothes and put them on, 
wrapped herself in a shawl, and slipped 
out. 

There was no snow, but a keen cold 
as befitted the night of the 24th of 
December, and between two fields the 
ice on the Northkill glittered. The air 
was so clear that far away appeared the 
great black barrier of the mountains. 
Across the sky, as across deep water, was 
a radiance of light, serene and chill,— 
of clouds like foam, of throbbing stars, 
of the moon glorious in her aura. In 
the towns at that hour the people were 
ready to begin the coming day with 
prayer and the sound of bells: here sky 
and earth themselves honored the event 
with light and silence in a majestic 
expectation. 

As she made her way over the frozen 
grass she looked as detached from the 
world’s affairs as some shrouded lady at 
her nightly journey along a «haunted 
path. The great Swiss barn was dead 
silent; its red front, painted with moons 
and stars, looked patriarchal; it had its 
own pastoral and dignified associations. 
She hesitated at the middle door, then 
she lifted the wooden bar and pushed it 


P ‘HE moonlight was so bright across 
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back cautiously. The darkness see) 
to come out to meet her, and when 
had shut herself in she was engulfed 
though the ready earth had covered 
a few nights too soon. 

The straw rustled when she stepp: 
it, and she was afraid to risk a n 
ment, so she crouched and made he: 
small. The air was thick and pung 
freezing draughts played upon 
through the cracks of the door, and 
foot tingled, but she did not move. <A 
a while she saw fwo luminous d 
which halted, glared, and approac! 
and she patted the furry body unti! 
curled up on her skirt and lay t! 
purring. She felt it grow tense a 
tiny squeak and scuttle, but she 
still. 

More than half an hour had gone \ 
something happened. A horse stam; 
a cock set up a sudden chatter, the 
leaped to a manger, and a cow scram! 
to her feet. The darkness was full 
movement, — wings fluttered, tim! 
shook under kicking hoofs and rubl 
hides, tossed heads jarred the rings t! 
held them fast. Then from the cor 
in which stood the splendid yoke of bla 
oxen, the pride of the farm, there ca: 
a long, deep sound, as of somethi: 
primeval mourning. 

Two minutes after, Conrad was rous 
by a noise in the kitchen. The hous 
door stood wide, showing a great re 
angle of moonlight, there was a rush « 
cold air, and his bare foot struck Mar) 
doubled up where she had fallen. I! 
shouted, and an old woman ran in wit 
her gray hair flying. 

“Conrad!” she exclaimed, almost in 
scream. ; 

“T don’t know,” he answered. He had 
his wife in his arms and held her out 
like a child showing a broken toy. 

The old woman bethought herse!f first. 
“Take her in and lay her on the bed,” 
she ordered. While she worked he began 
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to hurry on his clothes, moving as though 
he were stupid; then he came up to the 

’ 
: “Aunt Hannah, what has she?” he 
begged. She gave him a look, and he 
suddenly burst into a great storm of 
tears. 

“ Hurry!” she said. “Take Dolly and 
a whip and go to Bernville first. If the 
doctor isn’t home, go along to Mount 
Pleasant; but bring a doctor. Ach!” 
she seized his hand in her excitement. 

Mary’s eyes were opening—blue, wide, 
and terrified. “ Don’t take Dolly,” she 
said, quite loud. “Dolly knows too 
much.” Then her eyes closed again. 

Conrad went into the kitchen, still 
sobbing, and the old woman followed. 

“T must take Dolly,” he whispered. 
“Aunt Hannah, for God’s sake, what 
has she?” 

“JT don’t know what she means about 
Dolly. Maybe I can find out till you 
get back. She'll soon come to. You 
better be careful going out of the barn- 
yard. It might worry her if she hears 
the hoofs.” 

The young man checked his crying. 


“T take her through the fields,” he said, 
and went out softly. 

In the light of the candle which con- 
tended with the moonbeams Hannah’s 
wrinkled face looked witchlike as she 


bent over the bed. Presently Mary 
started and her eyes searched the room 
with a terrified stare; she seemed to be 
all at once in the midst of some dreadful 
happening. 

“ Aunt Hannah,” she exclaimed, “ don’t 
let them come for me!” 

The old woman bent over her. “How 
do you feel?” she asked, in her soft and 
friendly Dutch. 

“Don’t let them come!” 

“ Nobody comes, Mary. It is all right, 
only you are not so good. After while 
somebody is coming. Then you are glad!” 

“ Keep them out! I don’t want to go!” 

“You don’t go off; you stay right here 
with me and Conrad. We couldn’t get 
along without you.” 

“They said—” 

“ Who 9” 

“The oxen.” 

Hannah’s hand shook, but she still 
spoke reassuringly. “Were you in the 
barn, Mary?” 
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“Yes. You know how it is said that 
on Christmas eve, twelve o’clock, the 
animals talk. I thought so much about 
it, and I made up my mind to go and 
hear what they had to say. I was in the 
middle stable that’s empty, and I waited, 
and all of a sudden—” She stopped, 
trembling. 

“Just don’t think about it,” Hannah 
urged, but she went on: 

“All of a sudden—Dolly stamped— 
and they all woke up—the cows and the 
sheep, and the cat was scared and the 
big rooster cackled,—and then the oxen— 
Ach, Aunt Hannah! One of them said, 
‘ They will carry out the mistress in the 
morning.’ ” 

“You don’t go, for all,” the old woman 
soothed her. “Think of who is coming, 
Mary. That’s a better thing to think 
about. It’s so lucky to have it on Christ- 
mas day. She will have good fortune 
then, and see more than others.” 

The pinched face grew bright. The 
trembling soul was not to go out alone 
before, becoming a part of the great cur- 
rent of maternity, it had had the best 
of what is here. 

“T take such good care of her. I look 
after her all the time,” said Mary, joy- 
fully. 


The sun was gone, but the west was 
still as pink as coral and the twilight 
gave a wonderful velvety look to the 
meadows. In the rye-fields the stalks, 
heavy-headed already, dipped in the wind 
which blew the last apple-blossoms about 
like snow. <A row of sturdy trees grew 
along Conrad Rhein’s front fence, and 
there was a large orchard in the rear. 
The log house was just the color of a 
nest among the pale foliage. 

The place was so quiet that the ir- 
ritable note of a couple of chimney- 
swallows, swooping about in pursuit of 
an invisible purpose, sounded loud. Han- 
nah Rhein looked up from the small 
stocking she was knitting to watch them. 
Her secular occupation was contradicted 
by her black silk “Sunday dress,” and 
there was a holiday appearance about the 
little girl who sat very still, looking 
as though stillness were habitual with 
her. 

“You better run out to the gate. 
Maybe you can see them,” Hannah said. 
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The child went, and stood looking down 
the road so long that she rolled up her 
knitting and followed. “ There they are!” 
she exclaimed. “ Father and Aunt Ca- 
lista. Don’t forget to give her a kiss 
when she gets out.” 

Conrad Rhein’s austere face expressed 
no pleasure as he stepped from the car- 
riage and helped his companion, but she 
was not to be depressed by a brother-in- 
law’s gravity. Calista Yohe, moving 
lightly in her pink delaine dress, resem- 
bled the prickly roses coming into bloom 
beside the gate, which would flourish and 
fade imperturbably in accordance with 
their own times and seasons. At present 
she looked as though the fading were 
remote. She shook hands joyfully and 
seized the carpet-bag which Hannah had 
taken. 

“T guess I don’t let you carry that,” 
she said. “It’s heavy.” 

The little girl put up her face, and 
Calista kissed her without speaking to 
her, and went on talking: 

“You are right, Dolly is hot. We 
drove good and hard. Conrad didn’t 
want to do it to give her the whip, but 
I don’t like to ride slow. Let’s sit on 
the porch awhile.” 

The child placed her bench near the 
old woman’s chair, but she watched the 
young one admiringly. Calista did not 
notice her. 

“ Tlow are the folks?” Hannah asked. 

“ They are good.” 

“Tlad they a big wedding ?”’ 

“T guess! It was teams on both sides 
of the road all the way down to where 
you turn, and they had three tables. She 
wore such a nice dress, too; such a silk 
it was, with little flowers in.” 

“ How did it go while you were there?” 

“Oh, all right; she’s a nice girl and 
he and T could always get along; but it 
wasn’t like my home. If a man gets 
married once, he doesn’t want his sister 
afterwards,” Calista said, cheerfully. 

“Well, you stay here now. We are 
ulad to have you. Conrad he is quiet 
and I am getting along, so it’s not such 
a lively place, but I guess you can make 
out.” 

“ Well, I think!” said Calista. “I like 
to work. Is Conrad always so crabbed? 
He hardly talked anything all the way 
over. 
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“He hasn’t much to say, but he 
easy to get along with. He doesn’t |, 
much to anything but the farm.” 

“ Doesn’t he go out in company?” | 
lista asked, eagerly. 

“Once in a while, but not often. 
doesn’t look for that any more.” Han 
sighed and stroked the child’s head, w! 
rested against her knee, and the m 
ment caught Calista’s eye. 

“She favors Mary,” she said. 
that light hair and her white 
That’s a pretty dress she has on.” §S 
stooped and examined the blue me: 
“ Did you work that sack ?” 

“No, I had it worked. 
looks nice. 


I think 
Conrad bought her thos 
beads for a present. She was so glad.’ 

“Toes she always wear white st 
ings ?” 

“When she is dressed. 
wants it all of the best.” 

“ Does he think so much of her?” 

“ He doesn’t make much with her 
is not one to show if he thinks m 
but would be strange if he didn’t. And 
as well off as he is, and no one to sp 
it on!” 

Calista looked out through the orc! 
and across the fields of rye and w! 
over which the spring night was falli 
“ He has a fine place for sure,” she sa 
“He takes long in the barn.” 

“T guess he went off,” said Han: 
peacefully. 

“T didn’t see him leave.” 

“Tt may be he went to Albrecht’s.” 

“ Who are they? Young people?’ 
“Yes. John Albrecht he is about C 
rad’s age, and his wife was such a frien: 
to Mary. They have two little ones cor 

over sometimes to play around.” 

“Ts that all in the family ?”’ 

“THis mother; she lives with her. 
woman so crippled up she can’t walk.” 

Calista looked as satisfied as a strat 
gist who finds himself in control of 
desired situation: its difficulties made h 
spirits rise. Her eyes wandered about 
and fixed upon the child again. “ Sh: 
gets sleepy early for such a big girl,” sh: 
said. “ Wasn’t she five on Christmas?” 

“Yes. She wanted to see you, so | 
let her stay up to-night; and anyhow 
T didn’t want to be sitting up-stairs when 
you got here.” 

“Do you sit with her evenings ?”’ 
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“Till she goes to sleep. If you leave 
her in the dark she is so seared I pity 
her, and I don’t want her to get excited. 
I have no trouble with her other times. 
She listens to me, and she is real smart 
to help; she ean pick strawberries and 
pull weeds, and she always enjoys to go 
along for eggs. She is like her father, 
she hasn’t much to say. She will run 
around in the orchard and play with her 
doll-baby the whole day, and she is pre- 
tending all the time.” 

The little girl opened her eyes, very 
blue with sleep. With her rosy color and 
the white and blue of her little garments 
she looked like a cherub smiling out of the 
canvas of a German painter,—the soft 
companion of an older and more pensive 
grace. Hannah watched her tenderly. 

“ Now come, Mary, we go to bed,” she 
said. 

“T guess I’d make such a fuss with 
that child and sit with her nights!” Ca- 
lista thought, her prominent hazel eyes 
following in rather a catlike fashion. 
They followed in the same way more 
than once during the next few weeks. 
She would brush the little girl’s hair 
when Hannah was busy, or call her to a 
meal, but at other times she passed her 
by. At first Mary was inclined to pursue 
the pretty stranger, and on the second 
evening she ran up to her to show the 
results of the egg-hunting, but she never 
did it again. 

She was the only one whom Calista 
failed to please. The neighbors who 
came to visit soon returned, and on 
Saturday night there were three car- 
riages at the gate and three young men 
in the parlor. Conrad did not pay much 
attention to her, but one day he told her 
that one of her admirers was “not such 
a man that you ought to go riding with,” 
and she said: “ All right. It was two 
asked me to go to-night. I take the other 
one.” She went through the work sing- 
ing, and Hannah sat on the porch more 
than usual, and began to wonder how she 
had gotten on so long alone. 

Calista had been there only a few 
weeks when Hannah said at supper one 
evening: “TI guess I go to see your aunt 
Sarah, Conrad. It’s six years since I 
went. I couldn’t leave the work before, 
but now Calista gets along so good I can 
go a little.” 
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“Just do it,” said Calista, hea; 
“Mary and I can keep house.” 

The child smiled and made a 
movement. 

“All right,” Conrad said. “] 
you to the stage any time.” 

Mary cried when Hannah went. 
the old woman was distressed. “| 
bad to leave her,” she said. “I yw 
take her along if I had time to get 
ready.” 

“ Ach, go on!” Calista said, laug! 
“There is Conrad now with the t 
Mary will have good times. She 
stem the cherries this morning.” {& 
picked up the little girl and held her 
to kiss her aunt. “ Don’t you wor 
she called, as the carriage started. 

She came out on the back p 
presently with a large basket 
ox-hearts. 

* Now let’s see how smart you ean be,” 
she said. “Sit down on the step and | 
put the basket beside you. Pick them 
clean.” Mary looked rather frightened 
at the size of the task, but she set t 
work. She stemmed and stemmed unti! 
her hands were sticky and her fingers 
ached. <A thick yellow sunbeam cam 
crawling to her feet; the flies buzzed, 
diving through the air as though it wer 
heavy; the cat beside her slept and woke. 
It seemed to the child that she had always 
been in that spot and that there would 
never be anything but a hot morning 
and piles of shining cherries. She was 
looking toward the orchard where her 
swing hung empty when Calista hurried 
by the deor. “ Have you done them all?” 
she called. “Not? Well, then you fin 
ish them quick.” 

The cherries lasted until dinner-time, 
and when that was over Mary climbed 
on her father’s bed and slept all after 
noon. When she came out the first thing 
she saw was the egg-basket piled full. 
“Tf you want to go along for eggs 
vou ought to be here when I am ready,” 
said Calista. 

The little creature made no noise, but 
her father looked at her hard as he sat 
down to supper. “ What’s the matter?” 
he asked. 

She did not answer, and Calista said, 
“Oh—!” with the peculiar German in- 
flection of contemptuous patience. Con- 
rad said no more. 
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After supper Mary wandered out, and 
aunt had to eall her several times. 
‘Where were you ?” she asked. 

“Down there.” The child pointed to 
he orchard. “ A lady was there.” 

Calista went to the edge of the porch 
nd shaded her eyes. “I don’t see her,” 
he said. “ Who was she?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Did you never see her before ?” 

No, ma’am.” 

“What did she look like?” 

Mary thought hard, with the puzzled 
face of one who lacks words and com- 

irisons to convey an image that is clear 
enough. Calista walked a little way 
into the orchard, then she looked up and 
down the road. 

“Wasn’t it Mrs. Albrecht?” she asked. 
‘Well, I guess it makes nothing. Come, 
you must go to bed. I stay with you.” 
With a mocking expression she held out 
her hand as to a very small child, and 
he little girl walked into the house with- 
out a word, not noticing the hand. 

When she was asleep Calista czme back 
to the poreh with some sewing. Conrad 
appeared from the barn, stood about for 
a moment, and strolled toward the or- 
chard; then he walked in the garden 
for a while; finally he sat on the step 
with his back to her, saying nothing and 
looking at the sky. She preserved the 
silence of a bird-tamer. 

“Tt’s a nice evening,” he said at last. 

” Yes.” 

“Good weather for hay.” 

“ Yes, fine.” 

“One field is about ready to eut. You 
better tell Aunt Hannah to come home. 
It’s too much work for you, with the 
men to eook for.” 

“Just you let her stay and enjoy her- 
self. T get along all right.” 

After a pause she asked, “Did you 
see some one in the orchard just now ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Mary she ran down after supper, and 
he said a strange lady was there. — I 
wondered who it was.” 

“T didn’t see her,” he said, dully, as 
though he spoke from the midst of some 
absorbing thought; then he got up and 
walked away. “You better go in and 
light the lamp if you want to sew,” he 
said, roughly. 

Calista took her things and went at 
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once, looking as though she were so well 
satisfied that she could afferd to be 
amused. 

Though in the next two weeks she had 
plenty of company Conrad never joined 
them: he spent the evenings with John 
Albrecht, drove to Bernville, or went to 
bed early. Tle worked much harder than 
usual, and his cheeks grew thin under 
his stubble of black beard. Calista did 
not trouble him with conversation. 

“ Don’t you feel good?” she once asked, 
and when he gave a surly answer she said, 
carelessly, “You better get something 
from the doctor,” and began to sing im- 
mediately afterwards. But she knew how 
he looked even when her back was turned, 
and she often stared at Mary in a medita- 
tive way as though the child were the 
coubtful quantity in an important caleu- 
lation. 

She was watching her so one day, when 
little John Albrecht and his sister had 
come over and the three were very busy 
on the grass near the kitchen window 
with two dolls and the old tiger-cat. In 
the afternoon silence their little voices 
sounded clear and sweet. The cat es- 
caped to a cherry-tree and they chased 
him gayly, but he went to sleep in an 
insulting way in spite of the lilae switch 
that John flourished. 

“ Look out!” Mary called. 

John looked around and said, “ For 
what?” and she went over to him. 

There was a conversation which Calista 
could not hear; Mary pointed several 
times to a spot in the sunny grass; then 
he went running down the road and 
Katie followed, looking as though she 
would cry when she had time, and leaving 
her doll behind her. 

Calista went out. “ What did you say 
to John to make them run off?’ she asked. 

“T told him to look out, he would hit 
the lady with the switch.” 

“ What lady?” 

“ She was there.” 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“Can’t you see her?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

Calista looked all about. Not a soul 
was in sight on the road; in the orchard 
and the fields nothing moved but the 
wind; the yard was empty except for the 
cat slipping around the corner with his 
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mottled coat shining. “ Now listen,” she 
said, not unkindly. “I saw you out of 
the window, and there was no lady here. 
Why do you tell a story like that?” 

The child looked at her in a preoc- 
cupied way and did not answer. 

“T can’t have you say things that are 
not so, Mary. If you do it again, I have 
to whip you. Now pick up your doll- 
baby and come in.” 

She spoke of it to Conrad that evening, 
but he did not pay much attention. 

“T don’t know if there is something 
wrong with Mary or, if she does see some 
one, who it is,” she said. “ Do you know 
if there are gipsies around?” He scarce- 
ly answered, and in a few minutes she 
heard him drive down the road. She 
smiled to herself as she hurried through 
her work. Then she put Mary to bed, 
though it was much earlier than usual, 
and began to dress, while the little girl 
lay watching gravely from among the 
pillows. | 

Calista,enjoyed the water like a sleek 
creature df two elements; her white skirts 
erackled and flared; her hair hid her 
waist. When she had finished her green 
dimity looked like foliage around a 
flower, and her hazel eyes turned green 
to match it. 

“T’m going on the front porch,” she 
said. “ You go to sleep like a good girl.” 

She had sat with Mary in the evening 
as long as she could do so without in- 
convenience. Now she saw no reason for 
continuing it. She had not imagination 
enough to know what she was inflicting. 
Mary gazed after her as a shipwrecked 
woman might watch a plank drifting out 
of reach, but she said nothing; she shut 
her eyes and lay still for many minutes. 
She was a timid child but not cowardly, 
and such tangible things as a cross dog, 
a tramp, and a blacksnake in the orchard 
she had faced bravely, but her terror of 
the dark was indefinite and unendurable. 
She opened her eyes, shut them, and 
opened them again, looking for some- 
thing dreadful. The furniture was shape- 
less, the bedelothes dimly white, and each 
time she looked it was darker. She did 
not know what she expected, and to see 
nothing was almost worse. A carriage 
going down the road comforted her as 
long as she could hear it, but it left a 
thicker silence. She pressed her lids to- 
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gether, breathing quickly,—to mov: 
like inviting something to spring on 

then she slid out of bed and ran d 
the stairs, gave a frightened glan 
the front door behind which sat her 
who would send her up again, and sli, 
across the back porch into the orchar: 

Calista heard nothing. In th 
June evening she was fresh and 
enough to be akin to the rejoicing fields. 
a nymph of beech or willow. Now 
then she looked down the road and 
no one, but she did not seem disappoi1 
It was quite dark and the fireflies 
trailing up and down when wheels 
stopped at the gate, and she drew bach 
behind a lilae-bush that sereened the 
porch, and sat still. 

Conrad, striding up the path, started 
when he saw her. “Oh, it’s you!” hi 
said, coldly. She gave a short answer, 
and he stood frowning at nothing and 
looking very tall and black. “ Want to 
take a little ride?” he asked. 

“ No, IT guess not.” 

“You stay at home too much,” he said, 
presently. “You haven’t been off the 
place since Aunt Hannah left.” 

“T don’t care to go. I can’t leave Mary 
here all alone. It wouldn’t be safe.” 

She stayed silently in her corner as 
though waiting for him to leave—a white 
shadow beside the black mass of the lilac- 
bush. Dolly at the gate tossed her head 
until the reins seraped on the gate-post. 
Down in the orchard a whippoorwill cried. 

He was like a horse that takes the bit 
and the driver was his own will—his 
own self. She made no resistance when 
he threw himself down beside her: she 
was pliant, her cheek cool, she even looked 
at him haughtily. He did not know that 
she slipped out of his arms just befor: 
he would have released her, nor that she 
was all one Jame of triumphant happi- 
ness. She seemed as untouched as the 
starlight. 

“ Calista,” he stammered, “I hope you 
overlook it.” 

“What about my sister Mary?’ she 
asked, dryly. “I thought you didn’t look 
to any one else.” 

“T didn’t. I tell you the truth. | 
was unwilling. T fought it off all I could, 
but now I give in. I can do no more.” 

“So you think you like me as well as 
you like her ?” 
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“Calista, I would ask you if Mary 
stood here and heard us.” 

The woman seemed to bloom like an 
pening rose. She looked at him, but 
+ was as though she saw some vision of 
-yecess that she was just about to grasp. 
‘T am satisfied,” she said. 

There was a sound on the walk, and 
they lifted their heads; then they were 
scarcely conscious of each other’s pres- 
Up from the gate, her night- 
dress hanging about her feet, her hair 
pale in the dim light, came the little 
girl. She climbed the steps and passed 
fearlessly into the dark house, smiling 
at the two with the radiant content of 
happy childhood, soothed and petted, 
her small right hand held up as if in the 
clasp of another hand. 


ence, 


Calista would have chosen to clean the 
whole house or do a harvest-time baking 
rather than write one letter, so she asked 
most of the guests verbally and put off the 
others as long as she could. Conrad had 
taken Hannah to Bernville to have a 
new silk dress fitted and buy colored 
sugar for the wedding-cakes when she 
began the invitations. By three o’clock 
they were finished, and she counted them 
and laid them beside the inkstand. Then 
she washed her hands, spread a sheet on 
the floor, and got out a pile of soft white 
stuff, all puffs and lace and ruffles—the 
work of weeks. 

She sewed happily, looking out now 
and then at the trees, which tossed like 
green waves under the roaring August 
rain. Sometimes a gust drove a shower 
down the chimney and made the logs 
hiss. The room was warm and still; in 
the interval of work it seemed to have 
paused and be sleeping. The tiger- 
cat, with his paws folded under him, lay 
beside the hearth, and Mary on her little 
bench nursed her doll peacefully. Calista 
began to sing a German hymn; the words 
were awful, but their very solemnity 
made her happier by contrast: 


“Wer weiss wie nahe mir mein Ende! 
Hin geht die Zeit, her kommt der Tod. 


“Look here, Mary,” she said. “ Isn’t 
this pretty?” The child came, and Ca- 
lista held up the soft stuff around her; 
it made the little face look beautifully 
pink and white. She touched it lightly, 
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smiling, then she wandered over to the 
window with her doll and looked out into 
the rain. 


“ Es kann vor Nacht leicht anders werden, 
Als es am friihen Morgen war,” 


Calista sang. 

Five minutes later she asked, good- 
naturedly, “ What are you looking at?” 
Mary did not answer. “ Didn’t you hear 
what I said? What’s going on out 
there?” Calista repeated. 

“You said I shouldn’t say it,” the child 
whispered. 

“Say what?” 

“ When I see the lady.” 

“ Where do you see her ?”’ 

“Coming out of the orchard.” 

Certain old stories returning to Ca- 
lista’s mind madu her look at Mary for 
a minute as thongh the child had mani- 
fested strange powers. She went to the 
window and her thimble clicked on the 
sill as she leaned forward; then she 
touched her cheek. “ Do you feel good ?” 
she asked. 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 


She looked out again. “I want you 


to know for sure that no one is there,” 


she said, earnestly. 
you see a lady?” 
“ Yes, 


here.” 


“Now tell me: do 


ma’em. She is coming up 

Calista was very sober. “If your aunt 
Hannah doesn’t teach you not to tell 
stories, then I must,” she said. “I can’t 
have you like this. Soon I ean’t believe 
you anything. Come here.” Mary came 
as if pulled. “Now mind, I do this 
so. that don’t say what isn’t so 
again.” She gave the child two good 
slaps on the mouth with her strong hand. 

The inherited spirit of resistance to 
coercion, that had made pioneers and 
martyrs of Mary Rhein’s ancestors, was 
let loose too soon: it made an imp of 
her. She darted silently like an insect 
from under Calista’s hand, seized the 
inkstand, and threw it with all her 
might at the beautiful white gown. The 
ink poured out, dripping from fold to 
fold, and the stand thudded on the sheet 
and scattered the last drops. Mary gave 
one look and ran aeross the porch and 
out to the road in the rain. 

Calista sat still for a moment, then 
she got up weakly. “ Doesn’t look much 
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wedding-dress now,” she 
“Tt’s no use doing anything to 
‘t. It’s done for.” She wiped the ink- 
stained flounce before 
ting it on the table. “ Now,” she said, 
as though some one were present who 
would disapprove, “I give it to her good. 
I better fetch her in and have it done 
before they get back.” 

The sky was low but the rain was gen- 
tle when she started down the road, and 


like a mur- 


mured. 


stand on a set- 


her shawl made a bright spot between the 
fields, green as chromos. Mary had gone 
toward the creek, and she followed as far 
as the bridge; then, as there was no one 
in sight, she turned up-stream. It was 
deep just there and very full, carrying 
and that it like 
a little flood, and the water caught the 
dipping branches of the willows and 
swept them along. The shellbarks looked 
forlorn in the rain, and the ground was 
so soft that it gave under her feet. Her 
skirts and shoes were heavy with wet 
before she saw Mary. 

The child looked as though she were 
being crowded out of life. 
ing, with small weak sounds like a wretch- 
ed little animal, her hair was dark with 
water, and the rain drove across her face. 
At the sight of Calista she began to run 


leaves twigs so was 


She was cry- 


slowly with much stumbling; her crying 
mixed with the sound of the stream. 
Calista followed as fast as she could. 

A little way up the creek was a log 
bridge without a rail. Conrad had put 
it up for his own convenience, and Ca- 
lista never tried to cross it. 

“ Ach!” thought, “I don’t 
she runs out there!” Then she began to 
eall, but Mary did not look back. She 
fell over a root, picked herself up, and 
went on, with her knees shaking. 

Suddenly she began to ery very loud, 
as a child does when it’ sees comfort, and 
went on much faster, making for the 
As she ran along the log her 
were out to meet some She 
did not quite reach the middle. 

Calista stared for a couple of seconds, 
then she raced like a savage down to the 
first bend, her red shaw] flying behind her. 

It lay in a pool on the kitchen floor 
when Conrad and Hannah came in; it 
was the first thing they saw, and their 
voices stopped as though a hand had been 
laid upon their mouths. Mary was lying 


she hope 


bridge. 


arms one, 
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on the settle and Calista was doubled up 
against it with her face hidden. 

“ What’s wrong?” Conrad asked. She 
said nothing, and when he tried to lift 
her she writhed away from him. Hannah 
ran to Mary. The blankets were warm, 
but the small creature was quite cold. 

“ Now it is time you say what has hap- 
pened,” she said, and Conrad stood si- 
lently by. 

Calista sat up, looking deadly sick. 
The story came out in fragments, and 
at the end she bowed her head, shivering 
and staring at nothing. 

“Did this before?” 
asked. 

Calista t-ld wearily, and the old wom- 
an listened, a spectator of strange things 
to which she alone had the clue. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Ach, yes! I can’t remember any 
more. Now do what you want to do.” 

Hannah spoke like a judge sentencing 
a criminal: “ So you thought she told lies 
and you whipped her—that little thing! 
Now I tell you something, Calista Yohe. 
That night she was born I said to Mary— 
your sister Mary !—that once she came on 
Christmas she would be lucky and see 
more than we see, and Mary was glad, 
and the last thing she said was: ‘I look 
after her. I take care of her” And they 
savy one that dies and leaves something 
unfinished must come back to finish it 
up. I guess Mary knew when to come. 

“And you are glad. I don’t you 
just wished this to her, but you thought 
would be fine not to have her around 
married to Conrad. She 


she 


say Hannah 


say 


once you got 


was lucky not to be here till you got a 
good hold of her. 

“You might have thought whether I 
would let her with you that didn’t want 


her, to be in the way. But I am old. 
It is a good thing Mary fetched her. 
Now I see to her myself. Don’t you dare 
touch her.” 

Conrad had been perfectly still, with 
the face of a man in a nightmare, but 
now he went to the shaking woman and 
lifted her in his arms. Hannah looked 
at them for a moment. Then she set a 
great kettle of water to heat, took up the 
child and went out, leaving them alone 
together, and they heard her footsteps 
in the room above as she went back and 
forth, getting what she needed, 



































ROSEMONT VILLA, LAUSANNBE, 


Ihe two middle windows opening on the bale 


Dickens in 


SOME UNPUBLISHED 


BY 


S a devout lover of Charles Dickens 
A and all his works I was extreme- 
ly gratified during the past sum- 

mer in being able to take many long 
journeys by foot and coach in Switzer- 
land over roads and passes that he knew 
so well and so delightfully described in 
certain private letters at the time, which 
have printed, and which I 
now have the privilege of making public. 
Charles Dickens loved Switzerland. It 
was his refuge in his hunt for happiness 
and health; it his haven when he 
had the printers after him for “ copy.” 
In Geneva, Lausanne, Vevey, and else- 
where along the Rhéne Valley in many 


never been 


was 


WHERE 


DESHLER 


CHARLES DICKENS LIVED 


wy were in Dickens’s study.- 


Switzerland 


LETTERS AND 


REFLECTIONS 
WELCH 


of the pretty Swiss villages, in the com- 
fort of the 
for a night, he did some of his most ef- 
fective writing. It was in Switzerland 
that he wrote The Battle of Life and 
Dombey and Son, and much of David 
Copperfield and Bleak House, and 
thought of much more that subsequently 
entered into his immortal work. If he 
had never been in Lausanne he never 
would have created Lady Dedlock, for it 
was there that he formulated her character 
through suggestive conditions. It 
there that Dickens had the beginnings of 
many corollaries in the friendships that 
controlled much of his future life. 


one of characteristic inns 


was 
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The villa Rosemont was his 
first in 1846. The in 
which he did his writing occupied the 
two centre windows of the baleony, and 
as he sat there and wrote, his eyes often 
rested in a transport of admiration on 
the wonderful hues of Lake Geneva and 
the mountains of Savoy. It was there he 
first met the Hon. Richard and Mrs. Wat- 
son of Rocking- 

ham Castle, Eng- 

land, and M. 
Cerjat, with whom 
he corresponded 
during the rest of 
their mutual lives, 
and also Mr. Hal- 
dimand. It was to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wat- 
son that he dedi- 
cated his own fa- 
vorite book, David 
Copperfield, 
it 
pious flow of let- 
ters to them that 
[ have now to 
do—a_ correspond- 
full of the 
utmost human 
feeling in its most 
triumphant moods. 


summer 


residence room 


and 
is with his co- 


ence 


HONORABLE 


THE 


These priceless 
documents of un- 
affected genius, sane htt! 
and domestic 

all else’ in 
biographical literature I ever read, 
confided to me by the Baroness von 
Roeder, the daughter of Mrs. Watson, 
and whose birth and youth were objects of 
much solicitude to Dickens. I felt it 
indeed a privilege to be permitted the 
acquaintance of this charming woman at 
her summer home in Interlaken, and to 
hear from her lips the interesting details 
concerning his every-day life. It 


sweetness beyond auto- 


were 


“ 


was 
a most remarkable friendship that sprang 
up between Mr. Dickens and my father 
and mother,” said the Baroness, “and 


these letters show but a small part of it. 
It was wonderful that he had the time 
and the patience to attend to the private 
correspondence that he did, and he filled 
it so full of passing detail and serious 
observation that wonders that he 
could have afforded the expenditure of so 
Vou. CXII —No. 671.—89 


one 


IN SWITZERLAND. 





lo her and her husband Dickens dedicated his favorite 
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much valuable material. He appeared 
to be much broken by my father’s death, 
but after it he kept up his letter-writing 
with my mother with the same bubbling- 
over thoughts and rare good literature. 
Of course I was very young up to the 
time of his death, but I have a splendid 
memory of the man—of his combination 
of tenderness and ruggedness, and his af- 
fectionate nature, 

= that showed itself 
in his communi- 
cation with men 
and women alike. 

In his family he 

was companiona- 
ble. He loved to 
write books and 
letters and to read 
before audi- 

to act 
stage, as 
knows, 
could 
how 
much of a passion 
all this amounted 
to. Yet his ideas 
of home life were 
full of extraordi- 
nary sentiment; 
he had the most 
happy thoughts of 
the coziness of the 
fireside—he liked 
to contemplate it 
and meditate before it, and in pleasant 


an 
and 
on the 
every 
but 
comprehend 


ence 


one 
few 


Mrs. WATSON 


Copperfield 


mental arraignment of his friends it was 
always in the glamour of a fireside cir- 
cle. He was moderate in his eating and 
drinking, but to hear him speak of plum 
pudding or of a glass of mulled wine was 
enough to make one’s mouth water—you 
remember the famous ‘Plum Pudding’ 
edition of his books?” 


The 
extended over a period of nearly twenty 
years, beginning after the Lausanne sum- 
mer in 1846, the first communication 
from Dickens being a recipe for a sum- 
mer drink which he christened “ Moon- 
beams,” and I give space to it here 
a valuable addition to a book of 
recipes entirely made up from the de- 
vices of famous men, to be headed by 
Thackeray’s “ Bouillabaisse.” 


Dickens - Watson correspondence 


as 









































































































































































































































































































































































rO MAKE MOONBEAMS, FOR SUMMER 
DRIN KING. 
Pour into a jug in this proportion: 
Two wine giasses of Madeira 
Two thirds of a wine glass of brandy 
Four wine glasses of water. 
Add the peel of a small lemon, cut very 
thin 
sweeten to taste—plunge into the whole a 
brown toast 
grate a little nutmeg over the surface—tie 
a cloth over the jug—and stand it in a cool 
place, or 
in cold water until you are ready to drink 
the contents. C. D. 


I have written it in the shape that 
Dickens wrote it 
arrangement of 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


when my labors Copperfieldian shall } 
terminated. 


On July 3, 1850, Dickens wrote fr. 
Devonshire Terrace to the Watsons: 


I am in a very despondent state of mi 
over Peel’s death. He was a man of ma 
who would be ill-spared from the great D 
Heap down at Westminster. When I thi 
of the joy of the D’Israelis, Richmond a 
other Imposters and Humbugs I think 
flying to Australia and taking to the bus 
What do you think of entering into + 
scheme, asking Haldimand to join us, a: 
founding a settlement to be called t 
Paradox? 

Every one is cheering David on, and 

; hope to make your 


book a good one. | 








the lines and 
punctuations and 
dashes. 

In 1849, De- 
cember 29, in wri- 
ting to his friend 
Cerjat, Dickens 
said, in speaking 
of a recent visit 
to Rockingham 
Castle: 

We had a most 
delightful time at 
Watson’s (for both 
of them we have 
preserved and 
strengthened a real 
affection), and were 
the gayest of the | 
gay. There was a 
Miss Boyle staying 


Boer like it very muc 
| myself thorough! 
} believe it all an 
go to the work 
every month wit 
an energy of the 


finest description 


In August, 1852, 
Dickens lost on 
of his very dearest 
friends—thus cut 
ting off one of the 
tenderest associa- 





tions of Switzer 
land — Richard 
Watson. He had 
visited Rocking 
ham Castle in th 
spring and _ had 


| 

| 
ra | been shocked at 
his friend’s d 





in the house, who 
is an excellent ama- 
teur actress,and she 
and [ got up some 
scenes from the “ School for Seandal” and 
from “ Nickleby ” with immense success. We 
played in the old hall, with the audience 
filled up and overrunning with servants. 
The entertainments concluded with feats of 
legerdemain (for the performance of which 
I have a pretty good apparatus collected at 
divers times and in divers places), and we 
then fell to country dances of a most frantic 
description, and danced all night. Watson 
and I have some fifty times registered a 
vow (like O’Connel) to come to Lausanne 
together, and have even settled in what 
month and week. Something or other has 
always interposed to prevent us; but I hope, 
please God, most certainly to see it again, 





cline, although 
there seemed n 
need to fear that 
the inevitable in life would come so 
soon. He dined with Dickens at Tavis 
tock House in July, but, in August, 
Dickens wrote: 

“ My dear Watson! Dead after that ill 
ness of four days. I loved him as my heart, 
and cannot think of him without tears.” 

In 1852 Dickens wrote to Mrs. Wat- 
son “giving his impressions of Unel 
Tom’s Cabin. Parts of this letter were 
published in a collection of letters after 
his death, but it is here printed as hi 
wrote it, for the first time: 


CERIJAT 


In the matter of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, I 
partly though not entirely agree with Mr 

















ROCKINGHAM CASTLE, 


ENGLAND, HOME OF 


THE WATSONS 


The original of Dickens's ‘“‘ Chesney Wold” 


No doubt a much 
serve for the handling of such a 
than 


James. lower art will 
subject in 
launch on the sea of im- 
agination without such a powerful bark; but 
there are many points in the book very ad- 
mirably done. 
New 
to be conceived with great power and origi- 
nality. If he had outline of 
which I began little tired of 
in him in earliest infancy, I should think him 
unexceptionable. He 


fiction, for a 


There is a certain St. Clair, a 
Orleans gentleman, who seems to me 
not a Grecian 
face, to be a 


has a sister too, a 
maiden lady from New England, in whose 
person the besetting weakness and prejudices 
of the Abolitionists themselves, on the subject 
of the blacks, forth in the liveliest 
and truest colors and with the greatest bold- 
She (I mean Mrs. Stowe) leetle 
unscrupulous in the appropriatin’ way, I 
writer with whom I 


are set 


ness, 


Is a 


seer) to see a am very 


intimate possibly 


(and whom nobody caa 
than peeping 
through the thinness of the paper. 
Further I desery the ghost of Mary Barton, 
and the very palpable mirage of a scene in 
the children of the mist; but 
this I the book a fine one, with 
a great and gallant purpose in it and wor 
thy of its reputation, 


admire more myself ) very 


often 


in spite of 
consider 


In 1853 Dickens was very hard at work 
on Bleak House. The subject of it had 
entered his mind during that summer in 
Lausanne, and Mrs. Watson was the orig- 
inal of Lady Dedlock in outward drawing, 
as was her home, Rockingham Castle, the 


criginal of Chesney Wold. ITe wrote to 
her from the Villa de Moulineaux, Bou- 
logne, on August 27, on the subject, say- 
ing: “ Lowestoft I know, by walking over 
there from Yarmouth, when I went down 
on an exploring expedition, previous to 
‘Copperfield.’ It is a fine place. I saw the 
name ‘ Blunderstone’ on a direction-post 
between it and Yarmouth, and took it 
from the said direction-post for the book. 


In some of the descriptions of Chesney 


Wold, I 


about 


have taken many bits, chiefly 
trees and shadows, from observa- 
made at Rockingham. I wonder 
whether you have ever thought so!” 

Now as to the “ Skimpole ” talk of the 
time. It is well known in literary con- 
that Dickens 
holding up his quondam 
IIunt in that 
here that 
son letters any verification of that. 
September 25, 1853, Dickens 
Mrs, Watson from Boulogne: 


tions 


was accused of 
friend Leigh 
character. I will not 
I have discovered in the Wat- 
On 
wrote to 


troversy 


say 


Skimpole. I must not forget Skimpole— 
of whom I will proceed to speak as if I had 
only read him and not written him. I sup- 
pose he is the most exact portrait that was 
ever painted in words! I have very seldom, 
if ever, done such a thing. But the likeness 
is astonishing. I don’t think it could possi- 
hly be more like himself. It is so awfully 
true that I make a bargain with myself 
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FACSIMILE 





OF FIRST PAGE OF A LETTER FROM DICKENS TO MRS. WATSON 


Saturday Twenty-Siath October 1850. 
My Dear Mrs. Watson. 

As Copperfield is your book, you know, it has occurred to me that you might possibly 
like to see the end of it before the rest of the worla does. Being in town to-day, I 
send you the sheets of the conclusion. Will you and Watson (to whom my love) kindly 
keep them to yourselves until publication-time? 

They are not finally corrected, 2nd have several verbal errors in them, I dare say. 

We return to town on Monday evening for good. I am going to meet Kate and 
Georgina at Tunbridge Wells this afternoon, on my way home. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. Watson, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Charles Dickens. 














IN 
“ never to do so any more.” There is not an 
atom of exaggeration or suppression. It is 
an absolute reproduction of a real man. Of 
course I have been careful to keep the out- 
ward figure away from the fact; but in all 
else it is the life itself. 


The summer of 1853 was spent in 
Boulogne, as I have said, at an old 
chateau that he had heard of, and leased 
from its Switzerland owner. He 
scribed it as “a queer old French place, 
but extremely well supplied with all ta- 
ble and other conveniences . . 
in the middle of a great garden sur- 
rounded by flowers.” It was on the Rue 
Seaurepaire, on a green hillside, over- 
looking a beautiful open country. It 
was during this and successive summers 
at Boulogne that he worked on Bleak 
House and Little Dorrit. In a letter to 
Mrs. Watson from Folkestone he tells 
her that the name first proposed for the 
latter story was “ Nobody’s Fault.” In 
1854 Mr. Dickens left the old chateau in 
Boulogne and rented the Villa du Camp 
de Droite of the same landlord, M. Beau- 
court. It was on the top of a still higher 
hill, and it was there that he began Hard 
Times. In the summer of 1856, however, 
Dickens returned to the Villa Moulineaux. 

In the letter, of which the first page 
is printed here in facsimile, the large 
flourish to the signature was carefully 
preserved as it really was up to the 
time of his death. He frequently joked 


de- 


. standing 


ZTERNUM. 
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about it in his letters. On one 
casion he wrote to Mrs. Watson: “P. 8. 

I am in such an incapable state, that 
after executing the foregoing usual flour- 
ish I swooned, and remained for some 
time insensible. Ha, ha, ha! Why was 
I ever restored to consciousness!!!” 

At another time: “ P. S.—I find I am 
not equal to the flourish.” 

In much of his correspondence with 
the Watsons I find frequent and insistent 
reference to Switzerland—especially to 
Lausanne and Lake Lehman. Of the 
latter he wrote: “It runs with a spring 
tide, that will always flow and never ebb, 
through my memory; and nothing less 
than the waters of Lethe shall confuse 
the music of its running until it loses 
itself in that great sea, for which all the 
currents of our life are desperately bent.” 
He painted it in many of his books; if 
not so as every dog could read it, there 
were many indications of the Alpine at- 
mosphere perfectly apparent to his 
friends. He loved it greatly in retro- 
spection—Mont Blane, St. Bernard, the 
Wetterhorn, Jungfrau, Ménch, and 
Figer; and above all, the Matterhorn in 
its lonely majesty—theatrical almost in 
its impassiveness and dramatically sig- 
nificant in its mysteries, terrors, and 
tragedies! Then he liked the quiet rest 
of their valleys, that he said often daunt- 
ed him compared to the reality of a 
stirring life. 


oOc- 


In. Aternum 


BY F¥OHN B. 


TABB 


F Life and Death be things that seem— 
If Death be Sleep, and Life a dream, 
May not the everlasting sleep 


The dream of Life eternal keep? 
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ITE romantic deportment of the 
z nitrogen atom is fascinatingly in- 

teresting to the student of chemis- 
try. Wherever he looks he sees that the 
living, moving, doing thing in the world 
is nitrogen; it is at once the most rest- 
less and the most powerful of the ele- 
ments. When nitrogen enters into a col- 
location of atoms we invariably expect 
the collocation to do something active, 
whether good or ill; for the nitrogen 
compounds have properties and qualities, 
they are never inert. 

So it is that, entering into combination 
with a few other atoms, it will yield us 
the most delicate and delicious of per- 
fumes, while it is equally ready to join 
forces with others to produce substances 
whose smell of utter vileness has the 
psychological effect of causing the ex- 
perimenter to “wish he was dead.” In 
the aniline dyes it enhances our clothing 


with a thousand beautiful colors, and in 
still another thousand forms it enters the 
chambers of the sick in the healing guise 
of all the synthetic medicines. It lurks 
in prussic acid, the ptomaines, and a host 
of deadliest poisons; it drives our bullets 
in the form of gunpowder; it explodes our 
mines as dynamite and guncotton; it dis- 
solves our metals as nitric acid; it ex- 
tracts our gold as cyanide; and in an in- 
finity of ways it menaces or ministers 
to mankind. Nitrogen-containing sub- 
stances, then, are active substances, and 
their activity seems to be due to a cer- 
tain “temperamental nervousness” of 
the nitrogen atom which sends it flying 
on the slightest pretext from one atomic 
community to another. On this account 
we call nitrogen a “labile ” element. 
But it is only when we consider nitro- 
gen in its relation to life that we see 
how truly momentous is this fact of its 
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We have been accustomed in 


bility. 


he past to ascribe to earbon the role of 


fe-element paramount, but the more the 
iestion 1s studied, the more does it ap- 
ar evident that the carbon constituent 
f the body is the mere brick and mortar 
f it, good enough to constitute its physic- 
| substratum, and good enough, to 
urn as fats and carbohydrates to main- 

tain its fires, but that the working. 

ilding, “ vital ” thing, the thing that is 
the moving-spring of 
that brings about the continuous adjust- 
nent of internal to external conditions 

iat we eall life, is the rest- 
ess nitrogen. 

It looks 
constituted a 
which the 
on the one hand and carbon or hydrogen 
on the other, very much as it is in nitro- 


too, 


protoplasm and 


versatile, 
living being 
in 
oxygen 


though the 
unstable plasma 
with 


as 
vast 


nitrogen atom, 


glycerin, swings the atoms of the living 
body through all the multiplex atomic 
relations of and The 
lability of living substance is lab- 
lity of the we 
may say, with much more propriety than 
“Ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke,” “ Ohne 
Stickstoff Leben ” life with- 
out nitrogen. 


decay. 
the 
and 


growth 


nitrogen atom, 


kein —no 
And yet, and this is a most interesting 
this which when 
bined with elements of another kind is 


thing nitrogen, com- 
30 energetic and so. useful, is, in its care- 
free, solitary condition, a stubborn, lazy, 
inert In this the elemental condi- 
it is one of the most abundant and 


gas. 
tion 
pervading bodies on the face of the earth. 
It constitutes four-fifths of the air that 
blows in our faces, and so much of it 
there is that every square yard of earth’s 
surface has pressing down upon it nearly 
seven tons of atmospheric nitrogen. 

Chemically speaking, it is all but un- 
alterable, though the “all but” is vastly 
‘mportant to us. 

One or two metals, such as calcium and 
magnesium and a few compounds of 
metals, may be made to unite with it. 
We find, too, that certain organisms, bac- 
teria—* nitrifying microbes” they are 
called,—have within their little bodies 
for attaching nitrogen to 
other elements, though the mechanism of 
this action no man understands. 

Still, again, we find that the lightning 
flash will cause the nitrogen and oxygen 


laboratories 


THE WORLD'S 


FOOD. 79] 


of the air to combine in the path of its 
streak to that it 
will cause the nitrogen and water vapor 
to to Outside, 
however, of the minute quantities which 
are extracted from the in these 
various ways, the whole great ocean of 


form nitrous acid, or 


react form ammonia. 
air 


atmospheric nitrogen under which we live 














PROFESSOR ADOLPH FRANK 


The discoverer of calcium cyanamide 


and move maintains in a chemical sense 
a listless, useless lethargy. 

Now, nitrogen which is united with 
other elements (it matters little which) 
and which is so temperamentally nervous 
and active and useful we call “ fixed” 
nitrogen, while the nitrogen which exists 
in the elemental lethargic condition of 
the nitrogen of the air we call “ free” 
nitrogen, and the object of this paper 
is to present the various modern at- 
tempts to solve the problem of transform- 
ing in large quantities the free and use- 
less nitrogen into the fixed and useful 
kind. This problem is of immense im- 
portance to the whole world—to every 
race, to every human being,—for as a 
matter of hard, cruel fact we either must 
solve this problem or starve. This state- 
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ment is a most unlikable one, for it is 
and alarmist, but how true, 
it is easy to show. 


sensational 


The invaluable “ fixed” nitrogen which 
we have within us, and which we are con- 
tinuously using up, we must continually 
restore. In order to do this we eat it. 
We eat it in the form of animal food or 
of certain plant products, such as wheaten 
bread. But plants and animals too de- 
pend upon the soil for every trace of 
the nitrogen they contain, and the soil 
in its turn has won it from the reluctant 
air through the slow accumulations of 
the washing rain, from the lightnings of 
a million storms, or through slow trans- 
formations by billions of nitrifying or- 
ganisms through what, so far as we are 
concerned, is infinite time. Not only 
so, but the valuable nitrogen-containing 
substances we employ in our civilization 
are in the same parlous position of de- 
pending upon the soil. Every cannon- 
shot disperses in an instant the fixed 
nitrogen which it required millions of 
microbes centuries to accumulate. We 
filech this nitrogen from the soil im- 
mensely faster than it is restored by 
natural processes, and the land grows 
sick and barren and refuses to grow our 
crops. Everybody knows what we must 
do to cure the land: we must use manure 
or fertilizer. In other words, we must 
mix with the soil substances containing 
fixed nitrogen which the plant may 
utilize in building up what-we must and 
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will have—bread and meat, to say nothi; 
of other substances such as gunpowd 


and dyes and medicines. In the old 
time natural manure was sufficient 
meet the demands of sparse populatio: 
accustomed to poor food and little of 
but in these days of rapidly multiplyi: 
civilized man, who requires more f; 
and better food, particularly wheat: 
bread, the natural manure of the wor 
is a mere drop in the bucket of his wants 
and this would be true even if he could 
utilize the fixed nitrogen of the sewag 
and drainage of his towns, which, it 
horrifying to learn, England alone hur 
ries down her watercourses to the sea 
the value of $80,000,000 a year. 

As a matter of fact we were long ago 
forced to the employment of three other 
fertilizers. The first of these was Peru 
vian guano. This substance was pri 
duced from the excrements and remains 
of sea-birds deposited in a very arid 
region. It contained fixed nitrogen in 
the form of about twenty per cent. of 
ammonia. We say the first “was” 
guano, for while in 1856 the year’s sak 
amounted to 50,000 tons, to-day it is 
practically nothing at all. 
it up. 

The second fertilizer is ammonium 
sulphate. This is obtained as a by- 
product in the distillation of coal-tar in 
the manufacture of coke. In 1900 the 
world’s production of ammonium sul- 
phate was 500,000 tons, worth some 
$20,000,000. But this amount 
is a fixed quantity; we may 


We have eaten 








have so much and no more 
from our coal-tar distil- 
leries, and large as the 
amount seems it is inade- 
quate to supply the one- 
hundredth of the imperious 
and increasing demands of 
our Mother Earth. 

There is actually but one 
substance, the third, pos- 
sible of being used on a 
world-wide scale as a ni- 
trogenous manure. This is 
nitrate of soda, or, as it is 
called, Chili saltpetre. It 
occurs native over a naF- 
row band of land between 








FiG. 1.—A FLAME OF BURNING NITROGEN 


the Andes and the coast 
hills, a rainless district, 
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here for countless ages the continuous 
ion of atmospheric nitrogen by the 
its conversion into nitrate by nitri- 
organisms, its with 
and the crystallization of the ni- 
rate steadily 


Nat 
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ving combination 


have been 
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happen to saltpetre. It is a matter of 
plain, hard, cold-drawn fact, as every- 
body now knows knows 
about the Chili saltpetre-beds and 
needs of agriculture, that these 


anything 
the 
saltpetre- 


who 





roceeding against the 
time when, as now, earth’s 
nereasing family would 


nsistently demand it for 


bread. In order to- drive 
home to the reader the 
validity of the statement 
we are about to make, let 


us examine the pay - roll 
of the years. The Chili 
saltpetre - beds yielded in 
1860, 68,500 tons; in 1870, 
182,000 tons; in 1880, 225,- 
in 1890, 1,025,000 
tons: in 1900, 1,453,000 
tons; and since 1900 every 
vear has added 50,000 tons 
to the demand of the year 
before. 

The amount yielded 
1900—1,453,000 tons—was 
sold for about $27,000,000, 
one-quarter of it passing 
into the thousands of nitro- 
gen compounds used in our 
civilization, and the other 
three-quarters into food 
through its fertilizing ac- 
tion in agriculture. 


000 tons: 


in 














European and American 
agriculture and a hundred 
varied kinds of industry 
are thus wholly and im- 
plicitly dependent upon 
strip of land in a 
republic, and upon the grace of the 
“Nitre Kings” who own it: and were 
the little republic to close her gates 
of export, hungry months and insurrec- 
tions would follow as infallibly the 
night the day. This is, of course, em- 
barrassing and highly significant of the 
interdepending conditions of our civili- 
zation; but when we begin to estimate 
the amount of nitre taken out and the 
amount still remaining in the beds, and 
compare this amount with the crescendo 
ratio of the world’s demand, we are more 
than philosophically interested—we are 
practically frightened. We see that what 
has happened to guano will inevitably 
Vou. CXIT. —No. 671.—90 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF SPARKING-CHAMBER 


beds will not last longer than twenty 
years, if present conditions continue. 
About the year 1925, then, there will be 
no more nitre; and a year or two after 
that, or before it, famine will stalk on 
the lands of civilized men. This 
acknowledgedly true if present condi- 
tions continue. 

But the phrase, “if present conditions 
continue,” contains the crux of the whole 
matter. Why should they continue? We 
have in the enveloping air an immense 
and inexhaustible supply of nitrogen— 
33,880 tons of it upon every acre of land. 
This is “free” nitrogen and the world 
demands it “ fixed.” If man must fix the 
wandering air into his own bodily sub- 
stance and into substances that are the 
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724 HARPER’S 
implements of his advancement, he will 
so fix it, and within the quarter of a 
century which is his margin. Let us see 
In attack- 
ing this problem, man of necessity and 
convenience imitated nature. If the cos- 
mie processes were too slow, it was for 
man to hasten them. 


how far we have progressed. 


If there exist certain little organisms 
capable of fixing atmospheric nitrogen, 
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FiG. 3.—INTERIOR VIEW OF SPARKING-CHAMBER— 


NOT RUNNING 


why not favor them, breed them, multiply 
them to our needs? It was discovered by 
Hellriegel that certain leguminous plants, 
such as clover, beans, and pease, have near 
the base of their stalks little nodosities, 
little pimples, which turned out to be 
veritable colonies or cities of nitrifying 
microbes. These interesting microbes on 
every pea-plant, for mere board wages, 
work full time in turning over the use- 
less atmospheric nitrogen to the plant in 
a fixed and useful form. Furthermore, 
it was discovered that soil inoculated 
with such microbes would grow these 
plants even when innocent of any trace 
of manurial nitrogen. The deduction is 
obvious. Why should we not blossom the 
desert with clover or pease, and there- 
after plough the plants into the ground 
to afford manure for a succeeding crop 
of wheat. 

In 1896 Nobbe and Hiltner produced 
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this 


microbe in a commercial port 
form 


the name of “ Nitrag 
The experiment failed, as nearly all { 
experiments fail. The bacteria died, ; 
as it subsequently 


under 


appeared, proba 
for want of suitable food, and possi 
too, from injuries suffered by secret 
from the seed itself in the early sta 
of germination. 

But to know the cause of failur 
to succeed. They now supply this ne 
sary nourishment in the form of gra 
sugar and peptones added to the water 
which they are distributed for spread 
upon the soil. 
has been so 


Their measure of suc 
great that find to-d 
manufacturers perfecting 
method and establishing their process 
for the wholesale production of nitri 
ing microbes. 

Another method has been ascribed 
Professor G. Moore, of the United Stat 
Department of Agriculture. He has sent 
out to the farmers of the country tly 
dried germs packed in cotton. With 
them go two packages containing the food 
upon which they are to multiply when 
placed in water—one containing granu 
lated sugar, potassium phosphate, and 
magnesium sulphate, and the other am 
monium phosphate. 

The microbes when placed in the solu- 
tion of these substances multiply with 
prodigious rapidity and serve to inoculate 
either the seed or the soil. 

But there are many other nitrifying 
microbes those concerned with 
leguminous plents—dozens of tribes and 
hundreds of species, and investigation is 
to-day feverishly busy with them. We 
have every reason to believe that by 
multiplying nitrifying organisms alone, 
we should be able, in some measure at 
least, to restore tc the soil the fertilizing 
nitrogen which in the past we have wil- 
fully and extravagantly wasted. 


we 
several 


besides 


We have said that the lightning bolt 
burns the air in its path into oxides of 
nitrogen which, when washed by the rain 
into the soil, quickly become fixed into 
nitrates. We have learned to harness the 
lightning, and why should we not, there- 
fore, imitate nature in this respect as 
well, utilize the combining efficiency of 
the electric spark, and burn the air to 
make our daily bread? 
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Over a hundred years ago the masterly 
Cavendish showed that with the tiny elec- 
rie sparks at his command this could 
etually be accomplished, and afterwards, 
v this very method, Lord Rayleigh 
uurned the air to obtain the interesting 
rvon hidden within it. In the powerful 
eat of the electric are the air is a com- 
ustible gas, and Fig. 1 is a photographic 
llustration of a flame of burning nitro- 
ven as it burns between the poles of a 
powerful induction-coil. The only reason 
hat this flame, when once ignited, has 
not spread through the surrounding 
atmosphere and deluged the world in a 
sea of nitrie acid is the peculiar fact that 
ts ignition-point is above the tempera- 
ture of its flame. It is not hot enough to 
et fire to the adjacent mixture. 

Now, resting on every seven acres of 
earth there are 237,000 tons of nitrogen, 
sufficient, if we could burn it, to replace 
the 1,500,000 tons of saltpetre consumed 
last year. That we could burn this 
amount we know, but how to burn it in 
the cheapest way has still to be dis- 
covered. The whole question of its 
economie burning bristles with difficul- 
ties. Not only is the ignition-point 
above the temperature of its flame, but 
the temperature of the union of the 
nitrogen and oxygen of the air is peril- 
ously close to the temperature of its dis- 
sociation, and there results an awkward 
equilibrium-point at which the nitrogen 
oxides are decomposed as fast as they are 
formed under the action of the arc. The 
prize of burning the air is certain riches, 
but how to proceed is the present ques- 
tion. Is it wise to employ ares depending 
upon great electric intensity and small 
volume, or great volume and small inten- 
sity? What kind of electrodes should be 
used—carbon cr platinum, or what? 
Should the air be compressed, should 
oxygen be added to it, or should it be 
dealt with as it is; and, moreover, how 
shall we be rid of the equilibrium-point ? 

Among the race of chemists and chem- 
ical engineers, many men have been busy 
in the attempt to solve this momentous 
problem. There is the Atmospheric 
Products Company at Niagara Falls. 
where, through their earnest and intelli- 
gent efforts to solve this problem, Messrs. 
Bradley and Lovejoy have won high 
praise and cordial recognition from all 
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the other workers in this field of investi- 
gation. The fact of this recognition is 
significant; it means that there is room 
enough for all. These gentlemen believe 
in sparks of high intensity, and they 
seem to have perfected their method to 
the limit of its powers. 

The operation is carried out in a spark- 
ing-chamber which consists of a large 
cylindrical metal box (Fig. 2) lined in 
the interior with vertical rows of contact- 

















FiG. 4.—INTERIOR VIEW OF SPARKING-CHAMBER 


Cylinder rotating at the rate of 500 revolutions a minute 


points, each one of which is in connection 
with the positive pole of a dynamo gener- 
ating a direct current of 8000 volts. 
Fig. 3, which photographs a cross-section 
of the interior of this box, shows at 
the left of the picture the little positive 
contacts, each one connected with a wire 
leading to the dynamo. Now, inside the 
chamber rotates a central shaft provided 
with a similar set of negative contacts 
in the form of long rods, and all con- 
nected, of course, with the negative pole 
of the dynamo. This is also shown, in 
the photograph Fig. 4. But this cylinder 
is rotating at the rate of 500 revolutions 
a minute, and as each negative contact 
comes up to a positive, it strikes an are 
which is drawn out and extinguished as 
the negative contact moves past and away 
from the positive (Fig. 5). 

In Fig. 4 we see the cylinder at work 


























































































































































































































































































































726 HARPER’S MONTI 
at a precise instant of its revolution, and 

there are revolutions and 
many contacts, there are no less than 
100,000 ares a minute. It is like the 
music-box ringing 
out sparks instead of sounds. But air 
is drawn through multitudinous 
sparks, and each spark as it forms burns 
a small per cent. of the incoming air 
into oxide of nitrogen. The result is 
that some two per cent. of the outgoing 
air is eonverted into oxides, which are 
water 


since many 


inner cylinder of a 


these 


caught in absorbing towers of 
with the formation of nitric acid, or of 
soda with the formation of saltpetre or 
sodium nitrite. 

From data based upon the actual run- 
ning of this plant, nitric acid may thus 
be produced from air and water at a cost 
of about two cents and a half a pound, 
and since the market price is some five 
cents and a half, it ought to be a profit- 
able operation. But this is for nitric acid, 
and large as is the market for this sub- 
stance, it is not limitless, as is the case 
with saltpetre. Whether the acid may 
be combined with soda to form artificial 
nitrate at a rate capable of competing 
with the natural product is still a matter 
of doubt; it depends on the price of soda. 

Away off on the coast of Norway, 
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where they have cheap water-power a) 
cheap labor, still other men are engag: 
in the practical elucidation of this sa 
problem. Professor Kr. Birkeland ; 
Dr. S. Eyde, of Christiania, have 
veloped a process by which the air 
conveyed into a series of ovens. Ea 
one of these ovens contains two met 
electrodes, between which plays a hig 
pressure flaming electrical are. The ; 
is moved rapidly hither and thither by 
powerful magnet, in such a way that t 
maximum amount of oxidation is « 
tained. In accordance with data su 
mitted by the company, about 20 
pounds of nitric acid may thus be sy 
thesized with an energy expenditur 
only one kilowatt-year. 

At the present price of nitric a 
this means a most respectable profit, a: 
it is not surprising, therefore, to lear 
that they already employ 2000 hors 
power for burning the air. 

E. Rossi, of Italy, proceeds in still an- 
other way. He obtains improved results 
by oxidizing the air under heavy pressure. 
The oxidation is brought about by an in- 
candescent substance similar. to the fila- 
ment of a Nernst lamp, and the equilib- 
rium-point is avoided by absorbing the 
burnt nitrogen oxides with concentrated 
sulphuric acid flowing constantly through 
the interaction-chamber. Among th 
Germans the great firm of Siemens an 
Halske has been intermittently busy ever 
since 1884, when old Werner Siemens 
sent a letter to his assistant directing 
him to experiment on the fixation of 
nitrogen. Dr. Georg Erlwein, who has 
present charge of this investigation, does 
not hold with the experiments just de 
scribed. Instead of a multitude of in- 
tense little sparks of high - potential 
flaming ares, he employs an are formed 
by an enormous current at low voltage. 
He points out, and very truly, that in- 
creasing the size of these other plants will 
not increase their efficiency, while, in his 
own case, he finds that the greater the 
size of the are he can form (the greater 
the unit in his factory), the greater is the 
per cent. of the nitrogen burnt. He has 
also provided against the easy decom- 
position of the burnt nitrogen into fre 











nitrogen, by mixing the carbon of his 





FiG. 5.—LENGTH OF SINGLE ARC 


huge electrodes with powdered fluor-spar, 
thus decreasing the temperature of the arc. 
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THE EFFECT 


Grown without fertilizer 


At present this firm is resting on what 
they have so far accomplished, and for a 
most significant reason. They have no 
more doubt than other people that they 
can profitably make nitric acid out of air 
and water, and at a rate concurrent with 
the present market price, but they are 
not satisfied with the market thus afford- 
ed, immense though it is. They demand 
the exploitation of the whole saltpetre in- 
dustry as well, and nothing else will 
satisfy them. They deny that at present 
the electric nitre can compete with the 
natural product: hence they prefer to 
wait until a little further advance in 
pure science brings it within their grasp. 


Caleium is one of the few elements 
that have the power to unite directly 
with nitrogen. It is a_ silver - colored 


ON CARROTS 


Fertilized with Kalkstickstoff 


metal, which with comparative ease burns 
nitrogen, to form a nitride, and this 
nitride, on being thrown into water, 
yields ammonia and lime. Hence if we 
could obtain calcium cheap enough, we 
could obtain ammonia cheap enough, and 
this would solve the problem of nitro- 
genous manure. Ten years ago ‘this 
would have been visionary nonsense; to- 
day, were there no other means at our dis- 
posal, this is the very scheme we should 
quickly take measures to cheapen and 
adopt. Two years ago calcium was 
worth fifteen dollars a thimbleful; to-day 
it is worth about a dollar a pound, and 
its price might be greatly reduced. 

It is a very common metal, because 
every bed of limestone contains nearly 
forty per cent. of it; in the past it was 
very rare because of the difficulties of 



































AN EXPERIMENT 


WITH MUSTARD 


(a) Without fertilizer; (8) Fertilized with ammonium sulphate; (c) Fertilized with Kalkstickstoff 


its extraction. To-day, calcium is made 
by the ton, by decomposing the melted 
chloride of calcium by a current of elec- 
tricity. The metal attaches itself to the 
cathode, and by slowly lifting the cath- 
ode a long “ecabbage-stalk” of the 
metal is produced. Fortunately we do 
not need to worry over the still cheaper 
production of caleium, for, 
one 


vorking in 
of its compounds, this same metal 


has solved our problem in another way 
and with such success that 
porarily thrown into secondary impor- 
tance all the other processes we have so 
far considered. 


it has tem- 


Everybody has heard of caleium car- 
bide, and of the bright illuminating gas, 
acetylene, which it evolves when thrown 
into water. The story of the carbide dis- 
covery, its manufacture, the fond hopes 
of the investing publie that they could 
displace by acetylene the ordinary ‘llu- 


minating gas which the manufacturers 
could afford to sell for nothing, their dis 
appointment, the revivification of the in 
dustry, and the latest phase of its us 
fulness, is a story of high romance and 
high finance. We are concerned her 
only with its latest phase. 

It occurred to Professor Adolph Frank, 
of Charlottenburg, that the easy manu 
facture of carbides pointed out a way to 
the commercial fixation of nitrogen. In 
order thoroughly to test his schemes, lh 
took refuge under the broad egis of th: 
restless, experimenting, progressing firn 
of Siemens and Halske, whose means and 
resources were adequate to every human 
purpose. At first he had in mind only 
the manufacture of cyanides, by passing 
atmospheric nitrogen over the heated 
carbide of barium and converting th 
cyanide of barium obtained subsequent!) 
into the most valuable of the nitrogen 
compounds, the cyanides of sodium and 
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otassium. He was entirely successful 
this operation; but, in order to still 
irther improve it, he resolved to make 
stubborn attempt to utilize the analo- 
us carbide of calcium instead of ba- 
um, for it happens that it is not only 
eaper, but much more efficient weight 
1 weight. 
His attempt resulted in a complete sur- 
rise. He found, as a matter of fact, that 
atmospheric nitrogen reacted with red- 
hot caleium earbide in accordance with a 
little equation, which, with apologies to 
the lay reader, we shall insert: 
CaC,+2N—CaCN,+C. 
The result of the reaction is the com- 
plete conversion of the earbide into car- 
bon, and into a substance which, while 
its name sounds something like the eal- 
cium cyanide expected, is wholly dif- 
ferent from it—caleium cyanamide. 
Next he discovered that this calcium 
eyanamide, on being heated with high- 
pressure steam, passed easily into lime- 
stone and ammonia, and finally he found 
that, on merely spreading out the ma- 
terial in the moist air, it slowly evolved 
his same substance, ammonia. This led 
him to the natural conclusion that the 
substance might be used as a fertilizer, 
and to determine the question he sent 
large quantities to Herr Geheimrat Pro- 
fessor Wagner, of Darmstadt, to Dr. Ger- 
lach, of Posen, and subsequently to nu- 
merous agricultural stations scattered 
over the country. 





The result of this experimentation has 
established beyond all question the fact 
that, under certain conditions, calcium 
cyanamide is a better fertilizer than the 
sulphate of ammonia from the gas- 
works, and practically equal to the salt- 
petre from the mines, weight for weight 
of the nitrogen that it contains. For 
the growth of wheat it gives its best re- 
sults when buried four to five inches 
below the surface of the soil some eight to 
fourteen days before the seed is sown. The 
exact mechanism of its action has still to 
be determined. It is not unlikely that the 
calcium cyanamide in the soil breaks 
down into cyanamide itself, which in 
turn deeomposes into ammonia, which 
oxidizes into nitrie acid, and that the 
nitrie acid so formed unites with the 
lime constituent of the'compound to form 
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calcium nitrate. Possibly, also, urea is 
formed in the process. However this may 
be, it is certainly efficient, and its utility, 
already great, is likely to be enhanced to 
an indefinite extent by the remarkable 
discovery of Dr. F. Léhnis, of Leipzig, 
who has proved that nitrogen-loving mi- 
crobes naturally occurring in the soil are 
able to eat it, and to produce in this way, 
at an accelerated pace, the free ammonia 
which the plants absorb. 

The world is now, thanks to Dr. Frank, 
in the possession of a fertilizing material 
that is almost ideal. The parent calcium 
carbide is made out of lime and coke 
which are everywhere cheap and avail- 
able, and the atmospheric nitrogen any- 
body may use. The cheapness of the 
fertilizer is thus dependent solely upon 
the price of electrical energy. Even now, 
the fertilizer equivalent of an electrical 
horse-power is superior to the living horse. 
A living horse produces yearly some 21,- 
230 pounds of manure, which contains 
about 126 pounds of nitrogen, while the 
electrical horse in the same time fixes no 

















WHEAT AS AN EXAMPLE 


(a) Without fertilizer; (np) Fertilized with Chili salt- 
petre; (c) Fertilized with Kalkstickstoft 
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DEMONSTRATION 


(a) Without fertilizer 


less than 550 pounds of this same nitro- 
gen in the form of calejum cyanamide. 

Under the name of “ Kalkstickstoff,” 
this calcium cyanamide is now in the 
markets of the world. The little experi- 
menting Cyanid-Gesellschaft, which con- 
sisted of Siemens and Halske, the 
Deutsche Bank, and Professor Frank, has 
turned over the manufacture of Kalk- 
stickstoff to a large company formed for 
the purpose, the Societa Generale per la 
Cianamide, of Rome, and this company 
in its turn consists of the Cyanid-Gesell- 
schaft, the Societa Italiana per la falibri- 
cazione di prodotti azotati, edi altre so- 
stange per lagricoltura, and the Socicta 
Italiana per il carburo di calcio acetilene 
ed altri gas, of Rome. 

In manufacturing the substance, they 
employ the latest results of technical 


science. The atmospheric nitrogen must 
be separated from the oxygen with which 
it is mixed. They, therefore, liquefy the 


WITH OATS 


(8) Fertilized with ammonium sulphate 


atmosphere and separate the two sub- 
stances by fractional distillation. The 
oxygen passes off to be used for other 
purposes, but the nitrogen passes sud- 
denly from the intense cold of liquid air 
into the highest heat of the electric 
furnace, where, through contact with a 
mixture of coke and lime, it is caught 
and transformed into Kalkstickstoff. 
The action of the Cyanid-Gesellschaft in 
turning over the fertilizer phase of Kalk- 
stickstoff to the guardianship of another 
company has left their hands free to ex- 
ploit its other uses. These uses are mani- 
fold. The fact that calcium cyanamide, 
under the action of high-pressure steam, 
passes over all its nitrogen into the form 
of ammonia leads to an elegant method 
of making this substance and other am- 
monium salts. The company has at 
present a demonstration-plant in opera- 
tion for the production of 1500 tons of 
ammonium sulphate a year. But mixed 
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with carbonate of soda, or with common 
salt, and fused, the cyanamide passes over 
‘nto the form of cyanide of sodium, and 
this cyanide is useful for a vast number 
of processes, from silver-plating to gold 
extraction. They have a plant for this 
purpose, yielding 500 tons a year, and in 
Mexico, for mining purposes, they are be- 
ginning to manufacture the cyanamide 
lirectly at the mouth of the mine. A 
valuable use of cyanamide has been found 
in a curious function it has of causing 
the ease-hardening of steel, and we find 
the great firm of Ludwig Loeve and Co., 
for one, continually using large quanti- 
ties of it in the manufacture of tools and 
of arms for the government. 

An interesting substance easily pro- 
duced by the action of acids upon cal- 
cium cyanamide (with an apology to the 
reader for its hard name) is dicyandia- 
mide—a beautiful crystalline body con- 
taining sixty-six per cent. of nitrogen. 
This substance, previously known only as 
a laboratory curiosity, is now made by 
the ton, and much of it is sold to the dye 
industries for a purpose that cannot be 
imagined by the manufacturers. Still 
other quantities are sold to manufac- 
turers of explosives, owing to the fact 
that when mixed with other substances 
it lowers the temperature in the gun- 
barrel. A very interesting property of 
cyanamide is the ease with which it 
may be made to unite with water to form 
urea—a substance occurring naturally in 
animal excretions. Tons of this arti- 
ficial urea are now sold to manufacturers 
of pharmaceutical preparations, though, 
again, for purposes of which the manu- 
facturers of the urea have no _ idea. 
Guanidine, another product of the ani- 
mal organism, is also made from it, and, 
we are informed, tons of it are now 
being sold to America. 

Still another reaction, of no practical 
utility to-day, but impressively signifi- 
cant of a thousand utilities awaiting the 
hand of future man to develop, is that 
by which sarcosin unites with this same 
cyanamide from atmospheric nitrogen to 
yield creatine—one of the actual sub- 
stances of human muscle found in extract 
of meat. 

From all these facts it is demonstrated 
that we may look forward with a very 
reasonable assurance to the creation of 
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as many factories for the fixation of 
elemental nitrogen as we have smelting 
furnaces for the unfixing of elemental 
iron. Through all these processes we see 
the unwilling nitrogen, fixed by the 
genius of man into the active and useful 
form, working not only in the thousands 
of nitrogenous substances used in our 
civilization, but in the soil, in the plant, 
and causatively in the actions and 
thoughts and feelings of men, until, freed 
of its energy, it sinks back into the Nir- 
vana of the empty air. We see, too, that 
the disaster of which the world actually 
stood in imminent deadly peril has been 
averted, and that if every pound of salt- 
petre in the mines of Chili were sud- 
denly to dissolve into its elements, the 
human race would still be able to guard 
itself against the unhumanity of nature. 
Though, is there this unhumanity of 
nature ? 

Say there be; 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; so, o’er the art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. 


Every atom within us moves in har- 
mony with every atom without, and we 
that think we move them to suit our 
needs or our caprice are but the crude 
instruments of a Purpose unfulfilled and 
unimagined, but predestinated from the 
beginning of all things. 

The present-day practical lesson of this 
whole strenuous successful work lies in 
the little object-lesson it affords of the 
immense importance which technical 
science is assuming in our daily lives 
and in all our industrial operations. The 
substitution of real knowledge and high 
technical skill for the “rule of thumb” 
of our ancestors has created a revolution 
in industry. This revolution took its rise 
in Germany, and it is spreading rapidly 
to every corner. It is spreading silently, 
too, because it does not pay to tell. Dur- 
ing the next five years, the small manu- 
facturer who is swept out of existence 
will often wonder why. He will ascribe it 
to the economy of large-scale operations, 
or business intrigues, or what not, never 
knowing that his disaster was due to the 
application of pure science that the trust 
organizations and large manufacturers 
already are beginning to appreciate. 
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'T was a just estimate of Mr. Taney- 
hill, made by the girl who taught 
dancing at the settlement, that he 
one of those people you wanted 
to eall up by telephone whenever you 
heard a good story or anything pleas- 
ant happened to you. People called 
him Monsieur Sunshine, and he was 
the most popular man in the house. 
All the residents liked him. He never 
shirked; he was never cross; he always 
had something to tell you; he was al- 
ways enjoying himself. He had no 
favorites; or rather, everybody was his 
favorite. He expected every one to like 
him, and he was more surprised than 
annoyed at any one who did not. 

If he enjoyed other people, he rev- 
elled in himself. One of him liked 
io act like a shockingly bad little boy 
and seandalize people, and then anoth- 
er of him would lean its elbows on the 
fence and call both the little boy and 
the man who was taken in, fools. Oc- 
casionally, it is true, he grew tired of 
being complex. 

“T am seventeen men,” he would say. 
“T wish I could be a little” ten-by-eight 
flat like Johnson for a while. He knows 
just where to lay his hands on things 
in himself.” But this was a passing 
mood; cor:monly Monsieur Sunshine’s 
existence was a play in which he was 
both actor and audience. 

He had called himself a socialist when 
he came to the settlement. After a time 
he settled down to anarchy. It was too 
complicated being a socialist, he said; 
he couldn’t tell which kind of a socialist 
he was; he decided in favor of no gov- 
ernment at all. He rose up, indeed, and 
smote all established things. He ex- 
pressed himself as being not at all sure 
of heaven; he did not believe in the 
inspiration of the Bible, or the sonnet 
form; and he had his own ideas of the 
holy ordinance of matrimony. He had 
left college because he held it an out- 
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rage to be asked to do a thing bee: 
Shakespeare had done it. When he nr 
ly believed and when his violenc 
the relish of a new réle, it was not 
ways possible to tell. It would 
that an iconoclast so wholesale as 
must come to a kind of seriousness 
intensity; but it was in this that Mr. 
Taneyhill was most rare and alluri: 
His problems sat lightly upon him, ; 
he skipped from crag to crag of 
precarious intellectual life of the set 
ment with gay feet. He thought, | 
as it seemed, always with flippancy. 
liked to say that all he wanted out 
life was to come into some money 
go after a good time. 

There is no zest in saying a thing | 
that to any one who agrees with y 
nor, on the other hand, in being un 
ventional with any one as red-shirted 
yourself. So, the more Pharisaic 
listener was, the more horrific Mr. Tan 
hill became. Dr. Sarah Pomatier 
a niece who came to dinner twice a w 
and conducted some evening clubs. S 
had been very carefully reared 
took herself rather heavily, and Mr. 
Taneyhill had brought her several tin 
to the state of the fretful porcupine 
where each particular hair stood on end. 
She was an elegant, contained gir] 
“probably cud-chewing,” Mr. Taneyhill 
said of her the first time he saw her, 
—and he drew her by the irresistible 
force of the unknown. We found hin 
one night sitting on the bridge with her 
discussing free love in a ladylike man- 
ner. He used to insist after that oc- 
casion that she crossed herself whenever 
he went by. 

It was he who told us that his fami); 
had searcely known ‘what to do with him 
when he left college. They felt vaguely 
that he was in a diseased condition, but 
worth saving; and they twok him to 
California for the winter. The winter 
was not a success, since he was unable 








to persuade his sister to smoke, his 
mother to take her servants out of uni- 
forms, or his father to turn over two 
treet- railways to the municipality. 
One of the things to which he pinned 
his faith was the good of trying to make 
something beautiful; and so he came to 
Stratford House to spend an artsful and 
craftsful winter, hoping perhaps in- 
cidentally to get his bearings and grow 

) into a real man. You would think 
that a man of twenty should have passed 
eyond bookbinding and settled down 

something more momentous. Dr. 
Pomatier’s niece said as much to him. 

“You would think so,” said Taney- 
hill, as if he were reflecting deeply. 

I think he admired Miss Pomatier 
for her seorn of him; they agreed per- 
feetly in that. The pungency of it braced 
something in him that was lax. There 
are some people whom, even though they 
rufle you, you cannot help establishing 
s eriterions of your conduct. At first 
t had seemed to him that through it all, 
they were friends; but there grew up 
between them a coldness. Taneyhill ac- 
cepted this unique situation with in- 

rest, and with something as near to 
dismay as he could come about anything 
of the kind. 

“If I were the sort of man who 
calls for the Intermezzo, and The Rev- 

ies of a Bachelor were my favorite 
book, -we’d get along nicely,” he ex- 
plained. 

Taneyhill had not been many months 
at the settlement before the com- 
munity as a community came to the 
next stage beyond liking him and be- 
came interested in him. The detachment 
with which he studied himself — that 
alone would have caused him to be re- 
garded with attention. About Christmas- 
time, when Mr. Cornell, the probation 
officer, went abroad suddenly, and the 
city officials asked him to put some one 
in his own place, no one was greatly 
surprised that he asked Mr. Taneyhill 
to take the appointment for six months. 
It is the mission of wise people in the 
settlements to help the fortunate to help 
the miserable; and again to help the 
miserable to help the fortunate. It 
seems a far-fetched need, that of a heavy 
heart, yet how is it that this perpetual 
summer of the soul, this lightness of 
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spiritual touch, brings a man to waste 
and desert places? Mr. Taneyhill ac- 
cepted the appointment at once and 
without question as if he had awaited 
it; as if he had himself felt the approach 
of some spiritual disease from which 
this experience was to rescue him. It 
was pleasant to think of all that volatile 
gayety coming into the seats of crime, 
and it was believed that there lay in this 
boy, moreover, a sane wisdom which 
would guide him to serve others well. 

It is solemn business watching the 
disintegration of attributes in the nature 
of aman. After a few months the light 
temper in Mr. Taneyhill seemed to grow 
frail; then shrivel up and give way. 
Sometimes he came home with eyes like 
those of a man who has been too much 
in the sun. Instead of saHying forth 
in splendid raiment to keep up a train 
of social engagements, he would sit all 
evening wound up in a chair in the 
living-room, smoking innumerable ciga- 
rettes and listening silently to any easy- 
going talk that was going forward; some 
panting pain seemed in these times to 
grow quiet in him. It was apparent 
from his occasional outbursts of vehe- 
ment speech—for he grew more and more 
quiet—that the impulse to make merry 
was silenced for the time by the desire to 
understand that with which he did bat- 
tle. It had come upon him suddenly, 
the fulness of the world’s agony; and 
whereas he had been satisfied hitherto 
with an economic solution of poverty, he 
began to see that there must be some rea- 
son, some use, in things so universal as 
misery and the rebellion against it. 
“What good, O Lord, what good can 
come?” This was his cry. Those who 
had been active in putting him into the 
position of probation officer, watched him 
gravely; they had wanted to temper his 
heart, not crucify it. 

The shadows about his eyes grew 
deeper. He began to read omnivorously. 
There was always a book in his pocket. 
He used to lie at full length on the 
couch in the living-room with his chin 
in his hands, and read poetry, and ask 
us what we thought of it. Mr. Cornell 
was detained in England, and Mr. Taney- 
hill continued in the appointment of 
probation officer. They said at the coun- 
ty jail that he was a better man in the 
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place than Mr. Cornell had been. A few 
judges began to turn over to him, on 
probation, older criminals. He had a 
way of saying, “ See here, what are you 
fellows going to do now?” and looking 
& man squarely between the eyes, which 
gave him influence. Sometimes he said 
ugly, heartless things; this was the most 
surprising part of the reincarnation of 
Monsieur Sunshine—the extremities of 
a nature swinging free. 

It was one night in early June that 
Mrs. Slupsky. sent for him. He was 
called to the telephone from dinner. It 
was plain how much he must have dread- 
ed this summons and dwelt upon it, for 
when the maid spoke to him he sat stock- 
etili, seeming to stiffen, and looked at 
his plate. He came back to the table 
slowly, glancing from one to another of 
those near him with desperate, glitter- 
ing eyes. 

“ Adelia 
he said. 

The silence settled quickly about the 
table. Slupsky’s had been one of the 
eases about which Mr. Taneyhill had 
talked most. There had been little that 
was good to tell of Slupsky, except of 


Slupsky has sent for me,” 


his love for his wife and of a_ hearty 
generosity that accords well with love. 
He had come back to Taneyhill’s notice 


again and again; now the tawdry, 
fluctuating story was to draw hideous- 
ly to its end. It had been part of the 
settlement talk for months. Taneyhill 
tried to help the Slupskys in the trial, 
but a jury does not consider evidence 
that a man has good moments and that 
a woman loves him, when the evidence of 
murder is clear. Every one had known 
for a month that the man was to hang; 
but coming in upon the chattering din- 
ner hour—this remembrancer of dis- 
graceful death—it fell upon the heart 
with horror. Mr. Taneyhill stood there 
gripping the back of his chair blindly, 
his teeth clenched; he really looked as 
if he were going to faint away. Miss 
Pomatier, seeing him so unsteady, leaned 
her elbows on the table, watching him. 
“Tl go with you if you will let me,” 
she said. It was the first time she had 
spoken so kindly to him in many months. 
There is nothing hazardous, or even 
out of the common at a settlement, in 
spending the night with a stricken wom- 
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an; yet every one felt more or less dimly. 
the presence of a tremendous crescendo 
of circumstance, as if the witnessing o{ 
tragedy had become in itself a dees 
tragedy. A man has one support fo; 
all crucial instances. Mr. Cleves brought 
him a glass of wine. Miss Clarke helped 
him into his coat, talking to him quiet 
by the doorway. He went off somew 
more calmly. 

He went along the streets through { 
warm, noisy night, wondering passi. 
ately why fate had chosen him at 
time for this purpose. What car 
great denial give to a faltering soul { 
grasp? He found Mrs. Slupsky not alo: 
It is to those who have impressed 
with a sense of power that we turn 
times of need. Mrs. Slupsky had s 
her husband for a few moments at « 
o’clock. The parting had been a bro! 
halting one, closely watched by office 
lest she should provide him with so: 
means of cheating justice. On his part 
it had gone through with a dogged calm, 
which was the best virtue the poor 
man could muster to help her then; 
hers, with tears, and trembling clasp- 
ing of hands, and touching of lips. In 
the blind return home, her mind co 
see only two people besides her husband; 
they made up her failing world. §& 
had caught at these two remaining thi: 
where everything else seemed drifting 
off into eternal and shoreless seas, and 
had telephoned from a drug-store she 
passed to ask these two people to come. 

Sister Mary Basil had come first 
Taneyhill found her there. She grect- 
ed him with the downecast eyes wit! 
which a nun meets men. The wom- 
an on the bed engrossed them both t 
entirely to make it possible that the: 
should be any sense of personality bc- 
tween them, even if the obliteration of 
personality which comes with the aban- 
donment of personal will to the Church, 
and which makes of a nun and a priest 
a symbol, had been a thing less real. 
The poor girl had employed a kind of 
strength on the cars and the street. It 
had often seemed to Taneyhill that sh: 
had never made up her mind to th: 
reality of the outcome. Now her grief 
was terrible to behold. Her marriage 
was less than two years old; the room 
in which they were, still bore a bridal! 
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and festival look, with its lace curtains, 
an unspeakable varnished table, a gold 
chair, and a ruffled bedspread with great 
pink roses. Mrs. Slupsky had been a 
dressmaker. She was a dainty, slender 
girl, too frail to meet terrible things. 
She lay there trembling and weeping. 
Her mind in trial took a sharpness; the 
long train of reasoning—futile and bar- 
ren—by which she had braced her hope, 
exhibited itself. She cried out, as she 
could find words, upon God’s justice. 
She had never done anything wrong— 
not very wrong—not to be hanged for. 
Adolph was a great deal better man than 
his father—every one said that. His fa- 
ther had done awful things—worse than 
to kill a man like Berdrovsky, who had al- 
ways hated him and tried to cheat him. 
It was worse to hate for many black 
years, was it not, than to hate for one 
single moment, though in that moment 
hate consumed you and made you strike 
to kill. She spoke, too, of their wooing; 
even in her agony she remembered the 
keenness of her triumph over Katherine 
Murphy. Bright nights of dreams came 
back to her, and all the train of simple 
events which made up her romance. 
Sister Mary Basil let her talk on, an- 
swering her gravely and trying to turn 
her mind from these “ wayward earthly 
things” to other thoughts of peace. 
Somewhere along this man’s life the 
Church had thrown her gentle, inflexible 
arms about him—this was the comfort 
Sister Mary Basil had to offer, mean- 
ing so much to them both. Taneyhill 
watched her dumbly. 

Sometimes there were long intervals 
in which Mrs. Slupsky wept and was 
silent. These were the most terrible. 
Taneyhill felt as if she were sinking 
spiritually. This silent bleeding of the 
spirit was terrifying, as if her soul must 
die gasping. As the night wore on, they 
prepared something for her to eat. 
Before the toast and poached egg and 
cup of tea went to Adelia, the nun put a 
sleeping-potion into the cup. Mrs. Slup- 
sky had not eaten all day. They sat 
on each side of the bed and urged her 
to eat that she might have strength to 
meet the next day and the days that 
were to come. Soon she fell asleep. 
The nun dozed in a chair beside the 
sleeper, her hands upon her beads, her 


face turned toward the crucifix which 
she had hung from the foot of the bed 
opposite Mrs. Slupsky. 

Taneyhill sat looking from one to the 
other, considering them with a mind on 
fire. It seemed to him that both of them 
were of vital import—that all the scene 
was being stamped into him, as is a 
scene of love. Even this woman so set 
aside, as he had thought, from the vital 
things of life—had not she, too, tasted 
deeply where he had forever stood look- 
ing on? It came to him that he had 
been far from the two things of great 
influence, suffering and God, to which 
they had drawn near. The nun’s face, 
with its heavy-lidded, long-established 
repose—the face of an unshaken soul 
to which everything is sure; akin to the 
face of death; and, as it came to him in 
a flash of insight, like the face of the 
dead in this too, as if she had seen some- 
thing very beautiful;—he dwelt upon it 
with devouring eyes. What had her life 
been but a constant association with a 
blameless life of pain? Was not the 
crucifix, the symbol of victory to which 
as she slept she pressed her lips, and 
meekly bowed before it with the delicate 
dawn,—was it not, too, the incarnation 
of agony? “The man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief,”—the whole sym- 
bolism of the Christian church lay in 
that, that there is but a step between 
God and pain. There came into his 
mind quite simply, word by word, al- 
most as if some one had pronounced them 
with solemnity at his elbow, the words 
of a soul in great agony which he had 
read a few weeks before: “The love of 
God is the only explanation of the ex- 
traordinary amount of suffering that 
there is in the world. Is not He who 
made misery wiser then thou art?” 

It seemed to him in that hour that 
suffering is a blessed thing, that by it 
the heart always grows richer. This life 
of the ideal which he chased—even that 
came to perfection through suffering. 
He thought cf the nations—the Russians, 
the Poles—who are doing the great 
things in art, Do they not know well to 
weep tears of bitter flavor? His mind 
turned to all the questions which had 
assailed him in the past months—all the 
rebellion against the law, the state, the 
punishment of crime, the conditions of 
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labor, against all the conditions of life 
which exist among those with whom 
the realities of his own life had. been. 
And he answered himself that tragedy 
is never mean, but only meanly borne; 
that it drapes a man in purple, though 
he knows it not. It seemed to him then 
that the unhappy poor, the criminal, the 
condemned, are those who have the most 
profit from life, who come to the finest 
response, who live with the most wealth. 
And those who dwell in the houses of 
princes, only as birth or death or un- 
happy love, only as pain and grief touch 
them, do they prosper. 

“God, God, support us all,” he whis- 
pered. 

The little Adelia moved in her rigid 
sleep; her hands clasped together; her 
slight features convulsed. She had lived 
more in these two years than he in all 
his days. And the nun in her coif and 
bands—the pure brows, the peacefully 
closed eyes, the quiet lips bore witness 
to him of something perfected which 
Adelia but blindly knew. Indeed, it 
seemed to him as he strained his eyes 
from one to another of these two women, 
both infinitely below him in inte!ligence, 
that they. had between them, and that he 
through them, had borne witness to the 
ultimate things of human experience. 

He leaned upon his hand, trying to 
prepare himself for the time when Mrs. 
Slupsky should awaken. His eyes fell 
upon the prayer-book on the table. He 
had gone to books; here was what some 
men had said in their most poignant 
hours. He turned it over, drawing near- 
er to the lamp. He had never turned 
to a prayer before; he had but listened, 
with an artist’s ear; the stately language 
had given him pleasure. Now the words 
of these old monks and martyrs touched 
him with suggestion; these symbols of 
emotions so distantly known became 
sensate things, beating with life. The 
justice of God! the mercy of God! Well, 
surely in either case there must be some 
fortunate issue for this unhappy girl. 
These set prayers were ways given to 
the heart to find utterance in dumb 
hours of agony. Joy can find words, but 
grief goes speechless and is mutely 
borne. Through the night he read and 
thought, turning from time to time to 
the two women before him. 


About four o’clock Adelia wakene: 
She started up with a gasping breat|). 
a new birth into a life of grief, an 
stretched out her hands to him with on, 
of the quick girlish gestures which mac. 
it plain why Slupsky had loved her < 
well as almost to change into another 
man. Sister Mary Basil did not waken. 
Taneyhill drew up his chair beside ¢} 
girl’s bed; great depths of a tender 
heart spoke in his attitude and gestur 
He took her hand and began to talk 
a plan which he had for her. All ¢! 
sweetness and strength of the boy and 
the man came to his aid. She was ¢ 
go to a new scene; he knew some people, 
the Martins, in their home in the moun 
tains, who needed some sewing. Ther 
would be the sky, and children, and th: 
songs of birds, and banks of fragrant 
flowers tossing in the wind. He spok 
of the weeks he had spent there 
summer before, of the walks upon tl. 
silent heath, and drives into the gusty, 
ravishing twilight; of the wide fireplac 
about which they sat, of the long piazz 
looking off across the indeterminate sp|« 
dor of the valley. He talked on of tw 
little golden-haired girls who pressed up 
close beside you as you sat before the 
fire and laid their slim, tender hands 
upon yours and, as it seemed, upon you 
unquiet heart. The girl’s face grew «! 
most happy. She stirred restlessly a: 
if she were wrong to be at peace. After 
she came back they would find a new 
room for her—another place... Would 
she care to take with her, one of his 
boys who needed watching? He wanted 
her help. 

She lay staring at the pane of glass 
and at the morning light breaking in 
the east. 

“Tt must come soon,” she said, quiet 
ly, and took her watch from under her 
pillow. It was less than an hour before 
her husband was to die. Taneyhill’s 
heart grew sick within him. Husband! 
—that word alone, he thought, bespoke 
a lifetime of emotion. She could prob- 
ably see vividly enough the scene throug): 
which he moved; the working-girl reads 
these things in the morning papers. 
She began to tremble, face to face with 
the pang of death. But Taneyhill’s 
sense of impotence of the night before 
was gone. He spoke to her with calm- 
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ness. Sister Mary Basil awakened. She 
made a cup of tea and bade Adelia drink 
it. The kettle sang upon the little stove 
with the gentle murmur of home. The 
tears rolled down the girl’s cheeks 
heavily; as she awoke to the full sense 

f her agony she was shaken by silent, 

nvulsing sobs. 

“ Mother of Jesus!” she cried out once. 
It was like the gasping of a soul that 
dies. Taneyhill thought dully that she 
would become a woman without a soul, 
a dead woman alive. Sister Mary Basil 
took her prayer-book and stood at the 
head of the bed, reading the prayers. 
It is always a ceremony, this support 
of the Catholic Church for its suffering 
children. She did not look at the girl. 
She seemed to have become the priest, 
the exhorter, not the comforter. She 
seemed to call for courage, not to give 
it. Taneyhill kept his seat beside the 
girl’s bed, crushing her hands between 
his. The nun’s eyes fell from the prayer- 
book to Adelia. She thrust the book 
toward Taneyhill- and threw herself on 
her knees beside the bed, folding the 
shaken body in her arms as she had 
tried to fold the shaken soul in the arms 
of the Church. Taneyhill marked the 
place with his finger and read on in 
the beautiful old prayer. All the long- 
ing of the boy to succor, to support an- 
other, breathed itself into the stately 
medieval words. 

“ Renew in him, O most loving Father, 
whatsoever hath been corrupted by hu- 
man frailty—Go forth, O Christian 
soul, from this world, in the name of 
God the Father Almighty, who created 
thee—I commend thee to Almighty God 
and commit thee to Him whose creature 
thou art. Lamb of God, we beseech Thee 
to hear us. Grant us Thy peace.” 

Sometimes it seems as if men and 
women must meet suffering in solitude; 
but in the bitterest pain, that which 
divides each human being from every 
other breaks asunder, and they draw 
near, and comfort, and lean upon each 
other. Taneyhill knew this to be so. 
Adelia grew calm, and in the hour when 
her husband went out into the darkness 
of death she experienced some joy—a 
kind of awful ecstasy which is not given 
to all who have lived. She lay passive 
and silent; her white lips moved with 
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the ancient prayers. Presently she 
turned her eyes toward him with a wan 
smile of triumph, as if she had passed 
through a deep place clinging upon his 
arm. He answered her look, wide-eyéd 
and intent. The nun pressed the girl 
closer to her. The room was full of 
silence, and for the first time in his life 
it seemed to Taneyhill as if the benedic- 
tion of God had been spoken over him. 
Shortly Adelia fell asleep. She had no 
morbid consciousness of ceremonies and 
functions yet to come. Without teaching 
she knew the meaning of the cry of 
Jesus’ death—“ It is finished.” 

Taneyhill made some arrangements 
with Sister Mary Basil which were to 
be carried out later in the day, and left 
them. He walked along slowly toward 
the settlement. Afterward he often 
tried to remember something he had 
seen, or some one he had met on this walk. 
He must have met people; Halsted Street 
is full of life at seven o’clock:in the 
morning. His mind had taken a numb- 
ness. He did not think; he was con- 
sumed by a simple and single feeling. 
His heart sang as the sons of the morn- 
strangely enough—and even the 


ing; 
strangeness of it did not appear to him, 
so unharassed was he by the customary 


subtlety of his thoughts —~strangely 
enough, he was but glad—glad for his 
parents who had made him what he was; 
who had given him a place in the world; 
had so taught him and provided for him 
as to save him from crime; for the con- 
ventional life against which he had re- 
belled so vigorously—that had formed 
him, too. One after another the in- 
fluences under which he had lived, rose 
before him; lastly, Sister Mary Basil of 
the Sacred Heart, and Adelia Slupsky, 
wife of the murderer, through whom 
he had learned new things in the pass- 
ing night. 

Settlement residents have none of 
those virtues which from their kinship, 
may be called from the one which heads 
the catalogue, the early-rising virtues. 
No one was yet abroad at the house; 
the living-room was empty. He paused 
a moment, wondering vaguely if he could 
sleep before he went to the office. As 
he stood looking at the clock, he saw 
on the corner of the mantelpiece a glass 
of milk and a plate of crackers, put 
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there apparently for some late comer, Pomatier. She paused in the doorway: 
possibly for himself. The cream had he was especially conscious as he looked 
gathered thickly on top of the glass; at her of the eternal Zeus-like calm 
it had stood there all night. But Taney- which seemed always to envelop her. 
Rill did not touch it; he stood frowning “Ah, Monsieur Sunshine, you hay 
at a little volume of Swinburne which come,” she began, but went no farther. 
lay beside this kindly feast. It was one Her eyes fell upon the book in his hand. 
of the books which he had bound during There passed over her face a flash 
his first winter at the settlement; in feeling. It took fire. Her eyes met hi: 
that far-distant time it had expressed bravely, but with a look of sickened pri. 
his deepest emotion. Even now in his She seemed about to speak; then 
detachment he was touched by its beauty. walked to the window and sat down upo: 
He took it up and turned it over, remem- the couch, looking out silently into th, 
bering the pleasure he had taken in the bricked court. Taneyhill knew well {| 
design and tooling. The book had dis- the truth was one of her detestah|: 
appeared mysteriously one night after fetishes. He stood looking at her; | 
he had been exhibiting it, and pointing was very tired; his elbow, resting on | 
out to all who would give him audience mantelpiece, trembled. 
its exceeding excellencies. He had often It was only a moment until Dr. 
wondered whither it had disappeared; Pomatier came briskly in. She patted 
now he wondered whence it had come. him on the shoulder; asked him, with 
It fell open like a book much used; waiting to be answered, if he would 
he saw that it was cruelly marked. He have breakfast with them; whether |, 
remembered to have marked it, but not was going to the country that afternoon: 
like this. He leaned upon the mantel- if anybody had told him that Prince 
piece, turning over the pages and delight- Schlitlofkin had come,—bracing him 
ing with an old delight. On the fly- with a stream of pleasant talk. His 
leaf were two lines and a date of a few white face made her think that the Slup- 
months before. Taneyhill read them sky episode must have been bad. 
over twice, and then he stood there hold- Miss Pomatier stood up stately and 
ing the book in his hand and looking at tall, her face as white as Taneyhill’s 
the floor, motionless. own; she would see Anna, she said, about 
“Oh, dust and ashes, once thought sweet the coffee. Dr. Pomatier drew up a chair 
to smell, for Taneyhill and pushed him into it. 
With me it is not, Is it with thee, well?” “Don’t be too kind to me,” faltered 
And as he stood thus, he heard a noise Taneyhill, like the big boy he was. “| 
at the door, and looking up, saw Miss can’t stand it. I’ve had too much.” 


Beauty 
BY MARGARET RIDGELY PARTRIDGE 


There’s a star-light drawn down from the skies, 
There’s a lyric of love in the throat of the dove, 
There’s the song of the swan ere he dies. 


To tee: a bloom that’s blown over the meadow, 


In the God-gifted heart of the Poet 
There is beauty akin to all these, 

When his sou! is in tune to the laughter of June, 
Or the deep cadenced voice of the seas. 












prose-writer, “though it were un- 
conscious pedantry, once steadily 
liffused through a nation as to the very 
moulds of its thinking and the general 
tendencies of its expression, could not 
but stiffen the natural graces of compo- 
tion and weave fetters about the free 
ovements of human thought.” 

So wrote De Quincey in his “ Essay on 
Style.” In these words he indicated the 
nly serious peril which can menace a 
tongue, the users of which hold up be- 
fore themselves high ideals of moral and 
intellectual excellence. So long as such 
continue to be cherished, no fear need 
be felt of any harmful consequences be- 
falling the language from so-called cor- 
ruptions which are always on the point 
of ruining it beyond redemption, accord- 
ing to the belief of those who possess 
little familiarity with the historie de- 
velopment of speech. In pedantic usage, 
however, there is a certain, though for- 
tunately but a slight, degree of danger. 
Under its influence the disposition comes 
to prevail to set up artificial modes of 
expression as the only correct ones; to 
look with disfavor upon what is idio- 
matie and natural when contrasted with 
what is formal and. precise. 

In every community where the sub- 
ject of usage comes up for discussion, 
a body of men can be found who are not 
content with perfect propriety. They 
are determined to have what may be 
called pluperfect propriety. This dispo- 
sition takes frequently the form of pref- 
erence for an affected precision which 
has all the disagreeableness of pedantry 
without being based upon the adequate 
knowledge which serves as a palliation 
of pedantry when it is not its justifica- 
tion. It inelines to the policy of re- 
striction. It insists upon some particu- 
lar construction not as being a proper 
Vou. CXII.—No. 671.—92 


[Piro writer, said an eminent 
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BY THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY 


Professor of English, Yale University 


one, but as being the only proper one. 
It therefore attacks on the one side the 
employment of long-established idioms, 
often under the mistaken impression 
that they are of recent introduction. On 
the other side it manifests an uneasy 
hostility to any later modes of expression 
which the language has struck out or is 
striking out for itself. Out of the large 
number of illustrations which could be 
furnished, the limit of space forbids here 
the consideration of but two belonging 
to the first of these classes. These, how- 
ever, are glaring instances of the pedan- 
tic stiffness which would sacrifice ease 
or variety of expression or idiomatic 
energy to the fancied requirements of 
formal grammar. 

The first of these two concerns itself 
with a very common idiom in our tongue, 
the use of the present tense of the verb 
for the future. One particular illustra- 
tion of this there is which comes up 
pretty constantly for discussion. A per- 
son wishes on some given day, say, for 
instance, Saturday, to designate the day 
following. He ordinarily says, “ To- 
morrow is Sunday,”—that is, he says so 
if he uses the language as if it belonged 
to him and not as if he belonged to it. 
If he chance to be in the company of one 
who is in the latter unhappy situation, 
he is not unlikely to be interrupted 
by some such remark as this: “ Pardon 
me, you should say, ‘To-morrow will 
be Sundy.’” 

This foregoing is a specimen of the 
sort of examples usually adduced by 
scholars as an illustration of pedantic 
usage occasioned by imperfect linguistic 
training. Yet in spite of its common- 
ness it does not strictly belong to the 
class of cases here under consideration. 
It is merely one of many instances where 
the idea of future time is conveyed not 
by the verb but by some other word or 
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phrase in the sentence. In the example 
just given it is found in the subject to- 
morrow, If any person take exception to 
the expression, it is perfectly legitimate 
to ask him if the day specified be not 
Sunday, what day is it? Important en- 
gagements will usually compel him to 
betake himself elsewhere before he finds 
time to answer. In all cases of the sort 
it is of course proper enough to use the 
future tense. Occasionally it may be 
necessary to do so, either for the sake 
of contrast, or of emphasis, or even of 
securing variety. But ordinarily its em- 
ployment adds nothing to the clearness 
or force of what is sought to be said. 
It therefore approaches the nature of an 
expletive. On the other hand, the use 
of the present tense not only makes the 
idea just as distinct, it sometimes ren- 
ders it far more effective. “ Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” wrote 
Paul, arguing against those who denied 
immortality. Undoubtedly, “we shall 
die” would have expressed exactly what 
the apostle had in mind; but it would 


.not have given his words the vividness 


and energy they now have. 

But there are plenty of instances in 
our literature where the present tense is 
used independently, sometimes to express 
directly, sometimes to imply the idea of 
future time. The subject is too exten- 
sive to receive here little more than 
reference; but the examples of the usage 
are frequently striking. When Othello 
threatens the brawling combatants at the 
court of guard that he who lifts his arm 
in further quarrel shall meet with imme- 
diate and condign punishment, he adds 
to the effectiveness of his speech by em- 
ploying the present tense and not the 
future. “He dies upon his motion” are 
his words. Extreme instances of this 
usage occasionally occur. A verb in the 
present tense indicating future time has 
sometimes been opposed in the same sen- 
tence to another verb in the present tense 
indicating present time. Take a short 
extract from Milton’s ode on the “ Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity.” Contrast the 
future sense of is with the present sense 
of begins in the following lines: 


And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is, 
But now begins. 
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This use of the present for the future. 
perhaps known in all languages eye; 
spoken, has, however, a more than 
dinary justification for itself in the class 
of languages to which English belongs 
In these there were originally but two 
tenses. The present, therefore, indicated 
not only what was but what was to lx 

In the case of English it took seve: 
hundred years to develop fully the mode: 
future. “Six days thou workest; 
seventh day thou restest,” says the A 
glo-Saxon version of the Decalogue, |i: 
erally translated. The verb-phrases, « 
sisting of will and shall with the infi 
tive, had indeed made their appearanc 
in the speech when it was committed 
to writing. But so far from having 
then attained supremacy, they secured at 
first little more than recognition. It was 
a slow process that established them i 
general use. The encroachment of these 
special forms for the future upon the 
domain of the present must have 
brought sorrow to the linguistic consery- 
atives among our early ancestors, so 
far as such persons then existed. But 
the protracted grief of centuries has 
long been forgotten, and the lesson co: 
veyed by it is unheeded, There are those 
of us, in consequence, who are now in- 
sisting not merely upon the further ex- 
tension but upon the exclusive sway of a 
usage which some of their forefathers 
doubtless deplored as a corruption. 

But of all these assaults upon idiom 
made in behalf of pedantry, the most 
vociferous is the one directed against th 
construction in which the passive voic 
is followed by an object. Certainly there 
is none which involves completer igno- 
rance of the best usage or more abso- 
lute defiance of the authority of the 
great writers of our speech. In the con- 
struction itself there is nothing peculiar 
to English. It is found in Latin, mor 
frequently in Greek. No student of the 
former tongue needs to be told that verbs 
of asking and teaching in the active voice 
govern two accusatives; and that in the 
passive these same verbs can be followed 
also by one of these two accusatives. It is 
in English, however, that this sort of con- 
struction has undergone a development so 
full that it has come to partake almost of 
the nature of a special idiom. A noun as 
object follows the tenses of the passive 















ice or the passive participle in the 
ase of no small number of verbs. The 

sage has never been made the subject 

exhaustive investigation, especial- 

y as regards the early periods of 

e language. But about its later his- 
‘tory and its increasing frequency in 

ter times very positive statements can 

safely made. 

While so common now, the construc- 
tion does not seem to have been known 

, our tongue in its earliest form. No 
example of it occurs—I speak subject to 
correction—in Anglo-Saxon. It made its 
ippearance, however, in the language as 
early as the end of the twelfth century. 
During the three or four centuries fol- 
lowing it was seemingly but little used, 
though the fact that but few traces of it 
have been found, or at least have been 
recorded, may be due to the further fact 
that they have not been diligently sought 
for. It is enough here to prove its early 
existence by citing two or three illustra- 
tive passages, the spelling of which is 
here modernized. “I found Jesus bound, 
scourged, given gall to drink,” says 
Richard Rolle de Hampole. “The mer- 
chant was paid thirty pounds fine,” is 
the statement made in the metrical 
romance of “Sir Amadas.” “Fie! the 
tales that I have been told,” is the 
speech of one of the characters in the 
“ Coventry Mysteries.” 

It is not worth while, however, to 
linger over the occurrence of this con- 
struction in writers whose names, even 
if known, would carry no weight. The 
examples given are enough to show the 
antiquity of the usage; they are not of 
sufficient consequence to establish its 
authority. Let us pass on to the six- 
teenth century. By the end of it the 
idiom was flourishing in full vigor. 
From that day to the present its em- 
ployment has not only been frequent, it 
has become increasingly frequent with 
the progress of time. Still, from the very 
nature of things the construction is 
limited to a comparatively small class 
of verbs. In one sense, therefore, it can 
never be exceedingly common. It may 
be that it was for this reason that for a 
long time it seems to have escaped the 
attention of grammarians. It was not, 
indeed, till the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century that notice seems to have 
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been taken of it. It was during that 
century that men became linguistically 
self-conscious on a large scale. It was 
then they began to feel resting upon 
them the burden of preserving the 
speech in its so-called purity. Natu- 
rally, a construction of this sort would 
arrest their attention. It was opposed 
to all their preconceived ideas of gram- 
matical propriety. It was what they 
called anomalous. 

Still, it unquestionably had abundant 
authority in its favor in the books men 
daily read and in the speech of those 
they met. The attitude of grammarians 
towards it therefore varied widely. Many 
cortinued to ignore it, either because 
they did not remark it or because they 
did not know what to say about it. A 
few accepted it with apparent approval. 
Most, however, looked at it askance, even 
when they refrained from condemning it. 
The more intelligent of this last-named 
class, daunted by the frequency with 
which the construction was found in the 
best writers, submitted sometimes meekly, 
sometimes grumblingly, to the condone- 
ment of this grammatical offence. That 
there were authors so linguistically de- 
praved as to employ the construction was, 
indeed, something to be deplored. But 
these were so many and so great that the 
censors of speech, while they had the 
desire, did not have the courage to con- 
demn. But no small number of gram- 
marians stood up stoutly against the 
usage. They took the lofty ground that 
grammatical purity, or what they deem- 
ed grammatical purity, must be pre- 
served, no matter how much expres- 
sion suffered. 

Two or three representatives of these 
classes may be cited to illustrate the 
views just described. Noah Webster in 
his Philosophical Grammar mentioned 
the usage. One of the examples he 
quoted was taken from Blackstone’s 
Commentaries. “The bishops and abbots 
were allowed seats in the House of 
Lords,” said the great jurist. Webster 
observed that the true construction 
would be, “Seats in the House of Lords 
were allowed to the bishops and abbots.” 
But he clearly took a despairing view of 
the possibility of effecting any reforma- 
tion. The comment he made upon the 
examples he cited of the practice reveals 
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his state of mind. “The idiom,” he 
wrote, “is outrageously anomalous, but 
perhaps incorrigible.” 

Later Lindley Murray considered the 
usage. He borrowed Webster’s examples 
and reechoed his sentiments. But the 
construction was itself too much for the 
grammarian. It requires, indeed, painful 
and protracted vigilance on the part of 
the most scrupulous pedantry to avoid 
falling inadvertently into the use of an 
idiom so common, so convenient, and 
supported by authority so abundant and 
so great. Murray, in consequence, was 
apt to resort unconsciously to a practice 
which in theory he condemned. The 
lapses he made from linguistic virtue 
brought infinite satisfaction to a gram- 
marian who flourished in this country 
about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This man was Goold Brown. He 
published in 1848 a bulky volume en- 
titled the Grammar of English Gram- 
mars. It is not of so much value for 
what it directly teaches as for the esti- 
mate it indirectly leads us to set upon 
works of this nature. It abounded in 
examples of errors or assumed errors in 
the use of speech. They were gathered 
in the large majority of instances not 
from the classic writers of the language, 
but from the works of grammarians. 
These persons, Brown assured us, were 
misleading the schools. It was his de- 
light to point out and to-exemplify the 
various blunders they committed and the 
false doctrines they inculeated. Lindley 
Murray was still a name to conjure by. 
Towards him he, for that reason ap- 
parently, exhibited special rancor. There 
is scarcely one of his collections of pas- 
sages containing real or assumed errors 
of speech in which this grammatical hero 
of former generations does not figure as 
a conspicuous offender against some 
principle of grammar. 

Brown himself never doubted in the 
slightest his own knowledge both of what 
was and what was not correct English. 
A passive verb followed by an object was 
a construction which stirred his soul to 
the depths. He was not in the least dis- 
posed to follow the pusillanimous course 
of those grammarians who were inclined 
to put up with it as a necessary con- 
cession to man’s grammatical hardness 
of heart. Not for an instant would he 
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tamper with the unclean thing. He took 
Webster to task for his faint-heartedness. 
He quoted his despondent remark )- 
ready given as having been written “ wit) 
too little faith in the corrective power 
of grammar.” The betrayal of his pri: 
ciples which Lindley Murray had dis 
closed in his practice naturally called for 
severe comment. “ We too,” said ¢! 
writer, “ must be allowed the privileze 
forming our own laws.” In this « 
tence, which Brown cited as a specimen 
of false syntax, his predecessor had 
uttered a great truth about his own lan 
guage without being aware of the ext: 
of its application. 

These fulminations against the idiom 
have had as little weight with the great 
authors of the present as they would 
have had with the great authors of the 
past, had the latter been called upon to 
encounter them. The antiquity of the 
construction has been shown by exam- 
ples. It is now worth while to show its 
universality. Here, accordingly, will be 
given a few examples of the usage taken 
from the greatest authors of our litera- 
ture from the end of the ‘sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. Out of the 
mighty mass of illustrations at disposal! 
the choice has been dictated largely by 
the demand for brevity, but even more 
by the desire to represent the employ- 
ment of as many different verbs as 
possible. As, however, two or three of 
these have served as subjects of fre- 
quent censure, it has been deemed best 
to furnish a corresponding number | 
instances of their use. To make man- 
ifest the continuity of the idiom, the 
date has been appended either of the 
first publication of the passage cited or 
of its composition: 


It’s late in death of daunger to advize, 

Or love forbid him that is life denayed (i. ¢., 
denied). 

Spenser, The Faerie Queene, iv., 12 (1596) 


We are denied access unto his person. 
SHAKESPEARE, 2d Henry IV. (1600). 


She shall be allowed her passions. 
Ben Jonson, The Poetaster (1602). 


So shall nature be cherished and yet taught 
masteries. 
Bacon, “Essay on Regiment of Health” 
(1612). 








Such favor I unworthy am vouchsafed. 
Mitton, Paradise Lost (1667). 


The best thing I have heard of Chris- 
tianity is that we women are allowed the 
privilege of human souls. 

DryveN, Don Sebastian (1690). 


It cannot well be allowed the honor of a 
fourth. 
Swirt, Tale of a Tub (1704). 


I remember an honest gentleman in my 
neighborhood who was served such a trick. 
' Appison, Spectator (1712). 


I conclude from hence you have not been 
paid the money by Lord Cornwallis. 
Pope, Letter to Broome (1726). 


I heard the other day that I was writing 
a play and was told the name of it. 
Gray, Letter to Walpole (1747). 


Pen, ink, and paper of which she was 
forbidden the use. 
Frecpine, Tom Jones (1749). 


I knew by their looks upon their return- 
ing they had been promised something great. 
GotpsmiTH, Vicar of Wakefield (1766). 


In the library I was shewn some cu- 
riosities. 

Dr. JonNSON, Journey to the Western 
Islands (1774). 


He may be spared any unpleasant feeling 
of disappointment. 
WorpswortH, Preface to Lyrical Ballads, 
2d edition (1800). 


He was permitted egress. 
3yRON, Letter to Murray (1816). 


An idle tale current among themselves 
that a lanzknecht was refused admittance 
into heaven on account of his vices, and 
into hell on the score of his tumultuous, 
mutinous, and insubordinate disposition. 

Scorr, Quentin Durward (1823). 


They were offered their lives if they would 
consent to abjure the cause of the insurgent 
Covenanters. 

MACAULAY, History of England (1849). 


Being through his cowardice allowed 
Her station. 


TENNYSON, Idylls of the King (1859). 


Would she be locked up, set to say her 
prayers, 

Prevented intercourse with the outside 
world. 

Brownine, The Ring and the Book, iv. 
(1868). 


There is a limit to the space which the 
most enduring of magazine editors can 
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be induced to give up to examples of 
usage. Otherwise it would be a satis- 
faction to fill scores of pages with 
further illustrations of this idiom, drawn 
not merely from the authors already 
cited, but from writers of every kind 
and grade of achievement during every 
period of modern English literature. No 
construction is more firmly established 
in our language than this. It is on the 
whole commoner in prose than in poetry. 
It is more common in some authors than 
in others. It is frequent, for instance, in 
Shakespeare and Milton: it is rare in 
Spenser and Bacon. It is frequent in 
Browning: it is rare in Tennyson. But it 
is found in all, as well as in all sorts of 
productions. Furthermore, its employment 
seems to have been on the increase since 
the sixteenth century. It has assuredly 
never been more used than in the middle 
and latter half of the century which has 
just closed. From the authors who 
flourished during this period—intention- 
ally excluding those now living—exam- 
ples can be drawn from the writings of 
Disraeli, Bulwer, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Charles Kingsley, Hawthorne, Trollope, 
Stevenson; from those of Mrs. Browning, 
Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot; from 
those of Washington Irving, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Cardinal Newman, Walter 
Savage Landor, Lowell, Ruskin, Froude, 
Matthew Arnold—in fine, from the 
writings of every author worth reading. 

The antiquity and universality of the 
idiom is one thing; its origin is quite 
another. In the comparatively little as 
yet known of the historic development 
of English syntax he is treading upon 
insecure ground who now attempts to set 
forth the precise cause which led to the 
introduction into our speech of an idiom 
which did not belong to it originally. 
But three agencies in particular have 
contributed to its prevalence. There is 
first the combination, so common in Eng- 
lish, of a verb with the substantive it 
governs, gaining thereby a speciai mean- 
ing allied to the substantive. This com- 
pound phrase is usually, though not in- 
variably, followed by a preposition. Thus 
we can say indifferently to notice, or to 
take notice of. No one would feel any 
hesitation about using the construction, 
“he was noticed.” But by so doing he is 
led almost inevitably to employ the 
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equivalent passive construction, “he was 
taken notice of.” It is worthy of remark, 
as regards the origin of the idiom under 
discussion, that the first example of it 
which has been adduced—the first, at least, 
of which I am aware—is an expression 
belonging to this class. So far back as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 
“they are let blood ” occurs in Layamon. 

Another agency which has contributed 
to the prevalence of the usage is the not 
uncommon fact that a verb followed by a 
preposition is often equivalent in sense 
to a simple verb. To present with, for 
illustration, conveys a meaning not es- 
sentially different from to give. Such a 
sentence as “ The boy was presented with 
a book” would bring no protest from 
the sternest of grammarians. But so long 
as such expressions are in use, it is ask- 
ing too much of human nature to expect 
that the equivalent given will not be 
substituted for presented wiih. In that 
ease the passive followed by an object 
has descended upon us in all its as- 
sumed horribleness. 

But the main agency in bringing about 
the wide extension of the usage is some- 
thing quite different. The construction 
in question belongs primarily to a verb 
which in the active voice governs two 
accusatives, the one of a person, the 
other of a thing. But it so happens that 
early in the history of our speech the 
forms of the dative and-the accusative, 
originally separate, were melted into the 
one we call the objective. When the dis- 
tinction between the two appealed no 
longer to the eye or the ear, it was sure, 
in the case of most men, not to appeal 
long to the mind. In such a sentence as 
“ They paid the man twenty pounds,” the 
verb seemed to the popular apprehension 
to govern two accusatives. Consequently, 
when the passive construction was em- 
ployed, the original dative of the person, 
conceived of as an accusative, became the 
subject of the verb, while the actual ac- 
cusative remained as its object. Accord- 
ingly, the sentence assumed the form, 
“The man was paid twenty pounds.” 
This particular kind of usage did more 
than establish itself; it gained strength 
and expansion in various ways, into the 
details of which there is no room to 
enter here. 
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But whatever may be the origin of ¢}, 
idiom, there is no more question as to it 
legitimacy than there is as to its use- 
fulness. No one, to be sure, is compelled 
to employ it. With the exercise of sedy 
lous care and at the expense of much 
tribulation of spirit it can always 
avoided. Every man has the fullest |ib- 
erty to indulge in any sort of linguistic 
asceticism under the illusion that h: 
setting an example of linguistic holiness. 
It is only when he insists that others 
cannot be pure without accepting his no- 
tions of purity that he becomes objec- 
tionable. It is not particularly creditable 
to the English-speaking race that at t 
late day any necessity should exist 
defending a construction like the 
under consideration. Here is an id 
which has been in use for more than six 
centuries. For the last three of thes: 
has been in use by every writer whom 
we regard as an authority. It is, further- 
more, an idiom which adds facility and 
variety to expression, and thereby 
creases the resources of the language. 
No more preposterous proposition was 
ever advanced in the history of any 
cultivated tongue than that all men 
should deliberately abandon a construc- 
tion now embodied in the very frame- 
work of the speech, because it offends the 
linguistie sensibilities of some men who 
have studied grammar without studying 
the literature upon which any grammar 
entitled to consideration is based. 

It is said that there are newspaper 
offices in this country where this con- 
struction is strictly tabooed. Were this 
true of all, as it may be of some, there 
would be a certain justification for a com- 
mon but essentially absurd charge that 
the press is doing all it can to ruin the 
language. No anxiety, however, about 
the success of such an undertaking cou! 
be entertained by any one who has made 
himself familiar with the history and 
development of speech. The futility of 
the attempt would be more conspicuous 
even than its fatuity. Yet efforts directed 
to the accomplishment of this impossib|« 
task will without doubt always continu: 
to be put forth by a certain class of verbal 
critics who can never free themselves 
from the impression that man was made 
for language and not language for man. 








The Apex of the World 


BY ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 


here, of all places?” Alice laid 
down her pen and turned from 
the letter she was writing. “On a desert 
island together we could be happy for- 
ever and a day talking over everything, 
from the proper qualifications for suf- 

ve to the extent of the universe, vid 
the latest sleeve. And at home there 

ould be elubs and whist and luncheons 
ind all the woman sort of good times 
she likes. But she hates the very things 
that constitute the Springs—crowds and 
dancing and men. No, that isn’t exactly 
true. She doesn’t hate men. She’s hon- 
estly indifferent. She has been a brides- 
maid fifteen times and I have never seen 
it oceur to her to ‘let people understand ’ 
that she ‘could have a wedding too’ if 
she chose. Even the trousseaux and 
presents don’t make her envious.” Alice 
paused. “™ Now you know that’s dis- 
tinetly degenerate. The custom of trous- 
seaux and presents has been established 
by Social-Nature just to influence the 
bride’s friends—and to hypnotize the 
bride.” She looked at her husband out 
of the corner of her eye. 

“Oh, really?” said Stewart. “No, I 
didn’t know. I always wondered what 
the sense was in all that fuss.” His tone 
subtly added, “ over such a trifle.” 

“Yes,” Alice explained fully, “ it’s 
like the old sacrificial processions—the 
noise and movement dazzle and exalt the 
victim so that he—she—-goes on with 
her part.” 

Stewart did not take the trouble to 
pantomime his appropriate wound from 
her arrow. He crossed the other leg over 
and puffed a volley of smoke toward her, 
his mouth drawn by both the blowing 
and a smile. 

And Alice smiled back, their thor- 
ough understanding. 

“Her attitude is really lovely,” she 
went on; and her husband’s mind, nicely 
trained by several years of association, 


B ie what am I to do with Enid, 


swiftly made the not too obvious connec- 
tion. “It’s that her interest is utterly 
sexless. Everybody is just a human be- 
ing to her. The intelligence, the person- 
ality, are the attraction. I should think 
there would be some men who would like 
that, particularly in contrast to some 
of these girls. That is, if they only knew 
she felt so. But that’s the trouble: men 
don’t find out what she does feel. She 
just sits dumb and watches them with 
those laughing, interested eyes of hers, 
and they think she’s making fun of them. 
Anyway, men expect a girl to make an 
effort to entertain them. Sex makes no 
difference in her interest by masculinity 
being in itself an attraction; but it does 
make a difference, after all, by being a 
restraint. She doesn’t easily get ac- 
quainted with men, nor they with her.” 

“T should think that would simplify 
matters for you here,” Stewart said, 
“where the girls are sixteen to one 
man, anyway.” 

“The very time for a self-respecting 
girl to assert herself!” his wife declared. 
“ Besides, manless good times now would 
be like college days warmed over. They 
ean’t be manless, anyway. You're 
here ”—(“ Oh, she doesn’t count me,”) 
—“a fixed spot in my vision whichever 
way I turn—the apple of my eye,” she 
added, elaborately. “ Besides, it won’t 
seem like a trip unless it’s different from 
home. And her mother’s count:ng on 
me, I know. She says the way Enid is 
doing she’ll wake up before long to find 
that she has missed both her girlhood 
and her womanhood. It is a pity, Fred. 
She’s a splendid girl. You don’t know—” 

“Like to know why I don’t know! 
She and I got downright chummy those 
two weeks at Mackinac, three years ago, 
while you were busy flirting with every 
man—woman, and child on the island. 
You don’t reflect that you left your af- 
fectionate husband unprotected, and your- 
self risked a dangerous rival.” 
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“T might have known you'd discover 
her!” 

“Incidentally, yes; and I discovered 
a gold-mine. But I got the chance be- 
cause she was discovering me. I was in 
the family now, so to speak, and she 
wanted to know whether to claim kin or 
not, whether you were secure. She did- 
n’t seem to realize that I was a man. 
I gathered it was, too, because she con- 
sidered me perfectly safe, from both our 
standpoints. I wish Harbison could be 
in my shoes.” 

“Will Harbison? Have you thought 
of him, too? Oh, wouldn’t it be fine! 
But there, what nonsense! All the things 
you want to arrange in life go like the 
complaint in the Bible—‘I have piped 
unto you and ye have not danced.’ Have 
you heard from him?” 

“TDidn’t I tell you? This morning. 
He’ll be here the ind of the week.” 

“Oh, Fred, you’re so absent-minded! 
You’d have let me send this letter with- 
out knowing.” She turned back to the 
table, then stopped. “ But what good does 
knowing do? If I praise them to each 
other, they’ll be antagonized in advance 
or disappointed afterward; if I don’t, 
they may not notice each other at all. 
Whatever I do”—she gave it up— 
“Enid will stick in her shell, and Will 
will never know the opportunity he’s 
missing. If I could just assure her that 
he isn’t primarily a man; merely an in- 
valid, say, or something like a priest, 
or—” She stopped, a look of utter amaze- 
ment at her own genius spreading over 
her face. 

“ Well?” he reminded her. 

“Wait! wait!” She flung herself at 
the table and fell to writing furiously, 
chuckling at every punctuating jab of 
her pen. “Now. Listen: ‘I can’t prom- 
ise you a gay time as regards men. You 
know how things always are at summer 
resorts. But of course I’m not bothering 
about that with you.’ (That will throw 
her off guard and make her feel: com- 
fortable.) ‘But we’re here, and there is 
golf and a fair livery and the daily sun- 
set and the everlasting hills.” (That will 
fetch her.) ‘And for the next month 
or six weeks I would particularly appre- 
ciate your being on hand to help us out 
with Will Harbison, an old chum of 
Fred’s, who is coming to recuperate 
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(under my chaperonage!) from typhoid 
fever. He won’t be much on night f 
tivities for a while at least, and, being 
already assigned to one girl who isn’ 
here,’ (Not a word! not a word! Isn’; 
it true?) ‘it will be a rare other gir], 
course, who will find him interesting.’ 
(Isn’t that masterly?) ‘By the way. 
don’t let him know you know. It’s 
dead secret yet.’ ” 

“One word at least.” Stewart caugli 
at the rein of her Pegasus. “ Why shoul: 
the girls be queered by what they don’t 
know? Give your friend credit for the 
eminently logical mind she has.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that. She'll 
read it in terms of his superfine sense of 
honor. After all, I do know Enid better 
than you. There, you made me drop the 
sealing-wax to one side of the flap. It 
looks like a cross-eyed fever-blister. And 
it’s all your fault.” 

“Yes’m,” said her husband, meekly. 
“Tt always is; I admit it.” 


The man, coatless and collarless, stood, 
with feet far apart, in the aisle of the 
swaying sleeper, twisting uneomfortably 
in berth-adjusted garments. 

The curtains of the berth next below 
shook, and a pair of woman’s oxfords 
(with feet in them) reached the floor 
inside the shelter. Now the curtains 
bulged and flapped, and a flutter of silk 
ruffles and plainer silk outer hem came 
to position. The curtains parted, and out 
stepped a girl completely dressed, hair, 
stock, belt, in perfect order. She was 
anywhere between twenty and thirty, of 
that indefinite age that the college, with 
its extension of youth, has given girls. 
And she looked dignified and _ self- 
unconscious and bright. Bright! at 6 
a.M. of a cindery summer railroad ridc! 
And she had dressed completely in « 
Pullman berth! The only lack in her 
toilet was that her face was still un 
washed and showed the gray finish of 
travel. 

The man retreated to the dressing 
room. ‘When he returned, the girl was 
waiting in his made-up section to get 
into the woman’s quarters of the car. 

She was still waiting when he went 
to breakfast. te 

They had passed The White, and the 
man was half through with his meal when 











THE 


the girl appeared at the door of the 
liner. And the unchanged aspect of her 
nevertheless cheerful face needed no com- 
mentary. As she passed the stationary 
stand at the entrance she hesitated for 
ne judicial instant, and then, conven- 
tion succumbing, half disappeared for a 
few moments. 

Whether or not the cold water alone 
vas responsible, she had a fine color as 
she took the only vacant place in the car, 
opposite the man at his table for two. 

The conductor passed through and she 
stopped him. “ You had better give me 
my ticket now. I won’t get back to my 
ar much ahead of time. I change at 
Covington, don’t I, for The Warm?” She 

oked anxiously out at the flying coun- 
trv and back at her watch. “ The Louis- 
ville sleeper, lower 6.” 

The man thought the idea good and 
imitated it. 

Her order was slow in being taken 
and slower in being filled. When it did 
ome, she threw the lesser convention 
de a second time, swallowed her soft- 
boiled eggs, and, as the train slowed 
for Covington, already on her feet, took 

gulp of hot coffee—and regretted it. 

The man had started. She after him. 
As she reached her own car door going 
in, he was coming out. 

“] have your grip.” 

“ And umbrella?” She identified both. 
“Oh, thank you.” 

They were on the station platform. 

“There’s our connection,” he said. 
“No, we needn’t run. They have to 
transfer the baggage.” 

She stopped stock-still. “All that 
rush! and I could have finished my break- 
fast!” She glared indignantly at the 
motionless engine puffing its nagging 
hurry up! hurry up! Then with a flash 
of suspicion at the man, her hand made 
a movement toward her bag. 

“But there’s considerable crowd, and 
only beastly day-coaches,” he warned her, 
and, turning briskly, made for the other 
train. 

Her eyebrows drew together and lifted 
and her eyes danced, as she first looked, 
then walked, after him. 

“Thank you again,” she said, with 
staid finality, as he put her things beside 
her in the seat. 

The man hesitated. 
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She looked out of the window, opening 
inquiring eyes at nothing in particular 
beyond. 

The man looked down the car. There 
were only three other vacant places. 

She stirred. He had better find his 
seat. He looked white and weak. 

“T beg your pardon, but are you Miss 
Enid Wynne?” 

She turned. Her eyebrows went up 
again. “ Miss Enid Wynne?” 

“You’re from Louisville,” he justified 
himself. (Two more seats taken.) 

“A city of three hundred and fifty 
thousand.” 

He laughed admission—and something 
more. The last vacancy in the car was 
gone. 

“ Would it disturb you if I shared your 
seat? There isn’t another empty, and—” 

She studied him for one weighing in- 
stant. “You don’t look well enough to 
stand,” she commented, gravely. 

He did not try to a moment longer. 

The girl looked down, then back at 
him. Then they both laughed: he out 
loud, breezily; she with no sound and 
little motion, but with much mirth and 
inner wear and tear. 

“Ah, why not?” he argued, sensibly. 
“T’d meet you by to-night, anyway.” 

“What made you imagine me a Miss 
Wynne?” she asked, when she could talk 
for smiling. “ Are you looking for her 
particularly ?” 

“She’s going to The Warm about this 
time,” he answered her first question. 
“ But I don’t know when,” he confessed. 
“Probably there already.” Then, with 
something lurking in the corner of eye 
and mouth, “ No, I can’t say that I was 
looking for her particularly, but I have 
heard that hers was a name to conjure 
with.” 

“Oh! Well, I do know Miss Wynne,” 
she said, after a minute. “ At least,” on 
second thought, “I think I know her 
very well.” 

“You like her? You are friends?” 

“1I—TI try to be a good friend to her. 
What do you know about Enid Wynne?” 

“T’ve heard a great deal about her, 
from the most ardent admirers. Now 
I’d like the opinion of an outsider.” 

“T think I can give you a dispassion- 
ate estimate.” 


“ What does she look like ?” 
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“Oh, now! Do all men put it like the 
Orientals and one modern prose-poet— 
* the face of woman and the soul of man’? 
Besides, can you gauge a personality by 
the Bertillon system ?” 

“Indeed yes. The body is the outward 
and visible sign, even if the inward and 
spiritual grace does make the only beauty 
worth while.” 

“ Beauty? Oh, that’s too much. Pretty 
is a more elastic word, and of Miss 
Wynne, perhaps, yes. She has youth 
—yet, and health, and good spirits. She 
has nice hair and eyes and skin, and 
there’s nothing absolutely wrong with her 
features. She’s a little too plump, but 
that gives her nice shoulders and makes 
her good-natured.” 

“Heaven forfend!” 

“T beg pardon ?” 

“Anything but good-natured! I like 
a woman to have plenty of spirit, balanced 
by humor and common sense.” 

“Oh! I’m sorry you don’t like my 
friend.” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of. You 
see, she’s to visit my best friends at The 
Warm. And I'd be nice’ to a dress- 
maker’s dummy for them. But I don’t 
mind confiding to you that I’d be per- 
fectly willing to have her entertaining. 
You know there’s nothing so delightful 
as to do something for charity and then 
feel that you have gotten your money’s 
worth; it’s so surprising. I’ve no reason 
to doubt Miss Wynne—” 

“] was going to ask.” 

—“ except a growing distrust of Dame 
Fortune as a practical joker. This would 
seem a good chance for her to make 
up for her late unpleasantness ”—he held 
up a bloodless, enervated hand—“ by let- 
ting me get well happily. But, being a 
woman, she is sure not to do the obvious 
thing. Alice Stewart herself is very 
charming; and an attractive woman who 
has attractive women friends is as rare 
and as heavenly as—as edelweiss.” 

ae 

“So if you observe me looking too 
weary in well-doing, take pity on me 
occasionally, won’t you?” 

“Oh, thank you. Can I be of any 
further service ?” 

“Yes; tell me about her. What faults 
has she? Is she vain? Mrs. Stewart 
is so eulogistic,” he explained. 
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“Vain? N-o, I think not; not 
the extreme of either conceit or sensitiy 
ness. No, that’s not one of her faults. 
She has a collection, of course. But /’, 
not going to tell you. You can find . 
for yourself.” 

“ Now that’s generous of you.” 

“Tf you call it that. And what other 
things do you like in a girl besic& 
spirit ?” 

“T like a girl with some purpose 
ambition in life.” 

“ Well, ’ve heard Miss Wynne say that 
she had a definite mission.” 

“Yes?” 

“ She’s a philanthropist.” 

“Qh! Libraries or social settlement ?” 

“Neither. Humorist. Her mission 
to lighten and adorn, to help the wor 
smile.” 

“ Now that’s better. I shall surely lik 
your friend. But then ”—his face length 
ened—* of course she won’t like me.” 

“You thought of that ® the girl wo: 
dered, politely. 

The man seemed to enjoy it as much 
as if he had said it himself. 

“Perhaps you can help me there too,” 


he said. “What kind of man does 
she like ?”’ 
“Suppose she denies your major 


premise ?” 


At The Hot they took the stage and 
drove those three miles of splendid road 
bordered by chestnuts, through 


. the strip of herbage strown 
That just divides the desert from the sown 


As the team turned in toward tl: 
hotel grounds, a swarm of caddy pickan- 
ninies swung open the big gates for them, 
and they rolled up, welcomed like guests 
to a Southern home. 

Alice Stewart was on the steps, already 
gestfmlating. From her seat in the stage 
Enid leaned out a little, and smiled none 
the less warmly for her imperturbability. 
She was like a live coal to her friend’s 
fireworks. 

The man beside her turned. 
Wynne!” 

“* For it was she,’” the girl dimpled. 

“Then you did find each other!” Alice 
cried. “How nice! My dear, come 
away at once and freshen. It must have 
been a smothering, stupid trip.” 


“ Miss 
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“Oh, not so stupid,” Enid reflected. 
She paused and looked back over her 
shoulder at the man, standing dumb, his 
nd in Fred’s. As always, most of the 
<pression of her face was in her alert, 
rry eyes. “Mr. Harbison, may I tell 
\liee your compliment ?” 
“Yes. All of it, please.” 


The two girls could not let go of each 
“Oh, Enid, I can’t believe it. It’s too 
d to be true. And yet you feel real.” 

“Tnkind! As if I didn’t know how 

ubstantial I was!” 

‘Nonsense! You’re exactly right. 

ust a good armful.” 

“To be sure. And what higher voca- 

m could a ‘true’-woman desire?” ... 

“My dear, my dear, how have they 
run international politics and kept the 
planets going straight all this time we’ve 
been kept apar@@’ .. . 

“Oh,” said Enid, at last freeing her- 
self, “ isn’t it nice to like people so?” 

“You don’t half know how nice it is.” 
Alice spoke quickly and then caught her 
tongue between her teeth. 

Enid’s eyebrows went up. “ Now, 
Alice! The same old story?” Her good- 
humor was distressingly indifferent. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything,” Alice 
assured her, easily. “ And I shall make 
no efforts to convert you this trip. I’ve 
given you up and lost interest. Well, 
| suppose the world does need some old 
maids—for solemn warnings.” 

At which Enid only laughed again. 
The solicitude of her family and friends 
as to her future gave her unfailing en- 
tertainment. She herself was so uncon- 
cerned,—* encouraged by my past,” she 
explained. 


All four of the young people me at 
the two-o’clock dinner. 

Enid was, without apparent reason, as 

rrepressible as a freshly uncorked bottle 
of soda pop. She never looked at Har- 
bison. And he looked at her all the 
time, in order, whenever he caught her 
eye, to throw on his face a moving pic- 
ture of reproach. 

He cornered her on the porch after- 
ward at the first opportunity. “How did 
you know?” 

“T saw the name on your ticket.” 
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“ And you told me a lie!’ 

“My dear sir!” 

“Yours truly. Well, if you prefer, 
you told me a mistake.” 

“1 didn’t say one word that wasn’t 
absolutely true.” 

“Though you described yourself as 
good-natured? Once you were straight, 
though, I admit. ‘Is she vain?” he 
mused. “‘ No, not to either extreme of 
conceit or sensitiveness. No, that’s not 
one of her faults.’ ” 

The girl could not fail to be gratified. 
“That is generous of you.” 

“You thought you were so smart!” 

“Or you so stupid?” 

He capitulated. “ What an idiot I 
must have seemed !” 

“Or a philanthropist ?” 

“You must think of me 

“Suppose I deny your major premise ? 
Oh, let me laugh,” she gasped, strug- 
gling silently for breath, “and don’t 
mind. I haven’t had such a good time 
for years.. And I never had a talk so 
un-cribbed-cabined-and-confined with any 
other man except Alice’s husband. I 
hope you appreciate,” she remembered, 
“that I did know who you were, and ”— 
she hesitated—“ that I was conscious of 
an invisible chaperon.” 

“May she stay invisible,” he said, de- 
voutly. (Enid’s face straightened swift- 
ly.) “ Forget her,” he advised, earnestly. 
(This was the staid Miss Wynne.) “No 
reflections on Alice,” he assured her, 
hastily. “ Indeed,” he chuckled, “I have 
the greatest confidence in Alice along 
such lines.” 

Enid’s face relaxed. But she had 
risen. Mirth warred with dignity again. 
“You look to me already very weary; 
whether in well or ill doing I would not 
like to be the one to guess. I’m going 
to take pity on you now.” 

“ Ah—!” 

But with a brief nod she started 
across the broad veranda and down the 
steps toward the Stewarts’ cottage. 

Harbison leaned over the railing. 
“Miss Wynne.” 

She paused and lifted a most attractive 
acoustic property toward him, but her 
face was set straight ahead. 

“T wanted to tell you that I had dis- 
covered how well charity might pay and 
virtue be its own reward.” 
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When she was gone and he had turned 
back, he realized how noisy and crowded 
the veranda was and: how little strength 
he had yet. He went to his room. 


Harbison’s languor and general indif- 
ference were too real for Enid not to see 
and sympathize. Their private porch 
was so quiet. And there she could read 
to him; not too much. Or they talked 
fitfully, or, for hours at a time, not at all, 
while they dipped into magazines, or per- 
haps did not even exert themselves so 
much as that. 

The air of their first encounter could 
never entirely be dissipated. Frankness 
and comradery were his natural manner. 
And if perchance on some occasion she 
stiffened and withdrew from his pleasant 
familiarity, he would look at her intently, 
— ‘Why, there seems to be something 
really wrong with Miss Wynne’s features 
to-day!” or, “She’s too plump, but that 
makes her good-natured ”; and all Enid’s 
traditions that she should not, could not 
deny that she did enjoy it and him. 

They both proved capable of a degree 
of idleness that was a distinction. Har- 
bison had his excuse. Enid said she 
needed none,—with five feet four inches 
and a hundred and eighteen pounds, re- 
pose of manner made a good effect. 

“ And a bad cause,” Alice gibed. 

Alice said she went to the country for 
the people. Views, moonlight, and me- 
dieinal waters were only accessories to 
good talk. And from at least dinner- 
time every day she vigorously wore out 
her lovely clothes and her strength. 
There seemed less time than Enid had 
anticipated for “settling the universe ” 
together. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you to amuse 
Will so, Enid.” 

“ Oh, he amuses me, too,” carelessly. 

At which Harbison in his steamer-chair 
turned and looked at her suspiciously. 
He sometimes suspected that he amused 
her too much and too exclusively. 

Alice she reassured more fully. “ He’s 
a nice boy, and polite.” Her smile grew 
confessional and reminiscent. “It’s not 
so tedious. Oh, go ahead and work as 
hard as you choose for your good times 
and don’t push me to the wall for ex- 
cuses for being lazy.” 

They drove a great deal, often the four 
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of them. But among the other energe: 
things for which the two Stewarts 
veloped a keenness and the others did 
not was golf. So that often Enid and 
Harbison went alone together. 

“Has it ever occurred to you,” 
asked one day, “what a touching 
womanly mission Miss Wynne’s is?” 

Her attitude challenged both belitt] 
adjectives. 

“Charity begins at home, you knovy 
he reminded her. 

In the beginning she took the 1 
And they did not even hurry the hor: 
They loitered, drinking in the stimu 
of the air and the strength of the hills 

Drinking in the prospect also. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “do you realize | 
good Fortune has been to you in giving 
you such a place for recuperation ?” 

“ Fortune?” he said. “I have retracted 
every invidious remark I made. And | 
am only more sure than ever that sh 
a woman, for, now that she smiles, 
blots out all past frowns.” 

He looked at Enid, to be sure. But 
why (she asked herself, stiffening) should 
she color at that? 

“To you know,” he continued, co 
sidering her, “I have discovered one of 
the faults of your friend Miss Wynn 
She doesn’t play fair. I laid bare my 
innermost thoughts about girls the first 
time we met, and she has never given m: 
a hint as to the kind of man she likes.” 

That “play fair” touched a sensitiv 
nerve of hers. “I didn’t mean to fail in 
reciprocity,” she said, with contritior 
“Of course I know it takes two to b 
friends.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“Oh, how can I tell,” she demanded, 
helplessly, “ till I meet him ?’ 

“Ah! Well, now, that’s not so bad 
In fact, it’s distinctly encouraging. A 
fellow still has a chance at least.” 

But even as he smiled at her he saw 
the shades drop quickly before the win 
dows of her face. 

It was not, however, her reserve that 
disconcerted’-him, He thought he had 
good reason for the faith that was in him 
that she knew when other things were 
larger than conventions. 

“There’s only one thing about your 
Mr. Harbison that isn’t up to par,” she 
told Alice. “A man’s being engaged 
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-ives other girls more freedom with - , 
ut it oughtn’t to give him more freedom 
ith other girls.” 

Alice flashed her one look of curiosity 
and delight, then, with a mental groan, 

ecked herself. “Oh, I don’t believe 

Will Harbison often says the wrong 
“No wrong at all, if he just knew I 
new too.” 

“You haven’t referred to it!” The 
tone was between a question and an 
exclamation. 

“Oh no; I wouldn’t intrude. He'll tell 
me when he gets ready. But it does seem 

s if he might trust me by this time.” 

“You know how imperative some girls 
re about seerecy,” Alice reminded her. 
She was standing at the window, and 
Enid could not see her face, but her voice 
smiled. After a moment she added, with 
the salutary malice of a lancet: “ Don’t 
he too prissy, my dear. It seems so in- 
experienced and susceptible.” 

Harbison touched, in a way, on the 

bject again. “ You don’t talk about 

urself as much as I do about myself.” 

“ Are you sure that’s my fault?” Enid 
vinkled. “But at least,” she added, 

Idly, “J have no secret from you.” 

He was lounging in the hammock and 
tudyine her (in the steamer-chair set 
traight - backed). “I’m afraid that’s 
true,” he concluded. 

“And that you have from me?” she 
pushed home in too great haste to examine 
his speech. 

“ Y-e-s,” he admitted, slowly, “ and 
that I had probably better keep it a little 
longer.” 

The air of the valley that is blue and 
vold and makes the blood sing was doing 
ts work for him. His hair was coming 

ut “abominably ” kinky. And his skin 
looked like a baby’s. 

Now when they drove he had the reins. 
And they varied driving with riding. 

The neighborhood livery afforded them 
fair mounts. 

“T’m going to call mine Dixie,” she 
aid, as they swung along. 

Harbison had no objection and no 
comments. 

She looked at him and, after a mo- 
ment, the laughter beginning to well up 
in her eyes, repeated, “I’m going to call 
mine Dixie.” 
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“Oh, hello! Have I missed my cue? 
Wake up, end-man. Youw’re going to 
call yours Dixie. Why?” 

“ Because he’s of an independent turn 
of mind and yet must be kept in league. 
That’s the fun of handling him. I like 
spirit in a horse—” 

“ As I do in a girl.” 

“To be sure. And what is your theory 
of management ?” 

He debated. “First to win their con- 
fidence by decent treatment, to make 
friends ; then—” 

Dixie shied, backward and _ sidewise, 
clear across the road. (Just a piece of 
paper in the wind, but Harbison hardly 
got his chestnut, and his leg, out of the 
way.) Then, as she reined him up sharp- 
ly, he wheeled, rearing. She brought 
him down. Again. What a beautiful 
picture it made! He was off at a run. 

Harbison saw the blood drop from her 
face and her hands grow tense through 
the gloves. He put his heels into his 
chestnut and simply tried to keep along- 
side and ready. 

Neither of them had made a sound. 

She seemed to be just guiding Dixie 
while he ran down. But gradually she 
was getting him in hand. The color was 
coming to her face again, only the lips 
were a dull thin line. And now she was 
talking to him . . . talking to him... . 

The two horses, sweating and quiver- 
ing, came to a walk. 

Harbison saw her bosom heave. 

“First to win their confidence by 
decent treatment,’ Harbison resumed, 
delicately overlooking the rudeness of 
interruption; “make friends. Then, 
when they must take a flyer, give them 
head and stand by. Then—” 

She drew rein. Dixie stood. 

And then it was as if something ran 
away with the man. “ Bully for you!” 
he cried. 

Her face flashed round on him, warm, 
dishevelled. The eyes were very nice. 
“Bully for you!” she declared. “ You're 
an officer and a gentleman! Always. 
Any other man would have messed it by 
trying to do the heroic-rescue act or the 
masterly tamer.” Harbison felt the blood 
creep to the very roots of his “ sweet ” new 
curls. His promotion had come. He was 
invited above the salt. “Shall I finish 
your Rules for the Guiding Hand for you? 
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—Then, at need, they'll go with you 
into the cannon’s mouth, to the last gasp.” 
For once he had nothing clever to say. 

“Do you never scream?” he asked, 
admiringly. 

But she looked apologetic. “Yes, I 
know I ought to. It’s a woman’s one 
weapon. But I— Oh, I don’t do any 
of the things a properly constituted wom- 
an should.” Her eyes were on the far hills. 

The man sat breathless. She, of all 
women, was making a confidant of him! 

“But how is one to tell?’ Her eyes 
came back to him from the blue dis- 
tance, simple, direct, troubled, without 
consciousness of gender or person. And 
the man’s gratification was subtly tem- 
pered by that look. After all, she was 
making only a confidant of him. 

“About love?” he said. “Oh, that’s 
easy. It’s like grip. You call any old 
ease of chills and fever it, to be in style. 
But when the real thing comes, you know 
it, without diagnosis or dubiety.” 

The girl settled back into her saddle. 
Her body gave again to the motion of 
the horse. “You speak as one having 
authority,” she smiled, “the authority of 
experience.” She looked at him, frank 
and encouraging. 

“Yes,” he said, slowly, “and I shall 
apply for my degree pretty soon.” 

The moment she had been inviting had 
come. Why did Enid touch up her horse ? 


The two young people had waited to 
make the climb to Flag Rock, first for 
Harbison’s strength, then for a perfect 
day for the view. 

They started on a still, warm afternoon, 
with just haze enough to give glamour, 
driving. 

As they mounted, the swinging world 
subsided below them in lessening waves 
of foothills, and beyond, range after 
range of mountains shouldered up into 
sight. 

At the end of the road they hitched the 
horse and scrambled up the peak of bare 
jagged rock that spired starkly above 
trees and shrubbery. 

“Oh.” said Enid, “how abrupt it is! 
And ”—as she gained the highest point 
and clung to the flag-pole—* how ex- 
elusive. There’s room for only one per- 
son. You see there is not always room 
at the top.” 
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“ You’re mistaken,” Harbison inform: 
her, and proved it, finding hold for f. 
and hand opposite her. “ You're 
chronie pessimist. And that stateme: 
embodies the fundamental flaw in you 
philosophy,—there’s room for two a 
place it’s worth being.” 

The afternoon had been very still | 
low, but up here was a strong wind. 

“How fast the earth spins!” the ¢ 
breathed. The sound of her skirts wa 
like the soft fluttering of flame. 

She leaned and gazed. 

“Why is it,” she wondered, hush 
“that the more beauty you see the m 
sadness and longing you feel? Is it 
perception of lack in yourself?” 

He was glad she was discovering it. 
She counted the ranges visible—six 0 
one hand, nine on the other. She looked 

up and down. “It’s so sharp and is 

lated!” she said. “ Absurd as it sounds, 
neither Pikes Peak nor the Rigi gives 
you such a sense of height. Why, it’s 
the apex of the world! You have only ' 

put out your hand to touch the sky.” 

“ Yes,” he said, in a voice she had 
never heard before—* yes, it’s the highest 
point of everything. It does seem as if 
one had only to put out his hand 
touch heaven.” 

Instantly both were acutely conscious 
of the silence, the solitude, of their two 
selves alone together, suspended between 
earth and heaven. 

And he felt that in the tingling empti- 
ness that globed only them two the flash 
that leaped from him found its negative 
pole—sensitive, responsive,—established 
the current. 

His hand closed over hers on the flag- 
staff. If she left it, for a moment 
even. ... 

She moved instantly, to climb down. 
“Tt oughtn’t to be high enough to go to 
the head,” she said, dryly. “ After all, 
we are not quite out of the world.” 

His hand shook as he helped her int: 
the trap. Almost it had grasped the 
bird-of-paradise. 

Her eyes, evading his, were caught 
inevitably for one passing flash, that 
brought a shock. The hurt and disap- 
pointment in his! and—but why ?—dis- 
appointment with her. 

As they drove, she gained her voice. 
With the sound of it her confidence 
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1 ease increased. By the time the 
tel was within, as it were, one short 
light, she was able to say, “ Don’t you 
nk it about time you told me about 
r?”? Tt was quite friendly and un- 
cusing. 

But at the blank look in his face 

eer flamed in hers. “ Oh, never mind. 
Don’t trouble.” 

They had reached the steps. A little 

rky ran to the horse’s head. Harbison, 
epping out, turned to offer his hand. 

Her?” he inquired. 

She gathered up her skirts with one 

nd her parasol with the other. But the 
nnocent stupefaction of his look arrested 
er. She stood, her face the screen for 

tascopie emotions—indignation, bewil- 
rment, doubt; then—a monstrous idea. 

“Oh!” she said, explosively. “I 

nder !” " 

And she was gone with a swirl of petti- 

ats, leaving Harbison completely be- 
used. 

She burst in on Alice. “ You told me 
that man was engaged.” 

Alice whirled, hair-brush in hand, and 
ran to her. “ Oh, Enid! really ?”’ 

“You told me—” 

“No, my dear ”—backing discreetly,— 
‘T told you he was already assigned to 
ne girl who wasn’t here—then. But I 
did hope he’d be engaged. Now, Enid” 

the hair-brush was pacifying,—“I de- 
pended on you not to make me out a liar. 
And you’re such a flirt you won’t get 
interested in any man not thoroughly in- 
iccessible. And I’ve denied myself your 
company, and worn myself out keeping 
busy away from you, and I’ve been wise 
is a serpent and harmless as a sucking 
dove— Well, what’s the matter with 
that quotation? Don’t be ungrateful 
ind disobliging !” 

Enid heroically conquered all smiles 
vith the gloomy eyes of a seared faith. 

Alice rose to the tragic moment. 
‘You ean’t realize, I am sure, how in- 
vidious your attitude is, when here are 
Fred and I, mutually friendly and cheer- 
ful, offering ourselves as an encouraging 
object-lesson.” 

“Oh, friendly and cheerful!” Enid 
said, quickly, “yes. But is that all it 
comes to?” 
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Alice drew back, swerved. “ Yes,” she 
said, softly, at last to her pin - tray, 
“that’s all—in public.” Then she wheel- 
ed. “QOh, my dear, you don’t know. 
That’s just it. I only wish you did.” 


Enid would not allow herself to be left 
alone for a moment that evening, nor to 
get in any out-of-the-way place, nor in the 
half-lights of the hotel veranda. She 
stayed in the ball-room. 

At last Harbison stormed the fort. 
“ May I have the next dance ?”’ 

“1’m not dancing to-night, thank you,” 
she said, though she said it pleasantly. 

Harbison sat down by her, rested his 
elbows on his knees, his chin in his palm, 
and studied the floor. 

“I must tell you about Her,” he 
said. “ You gave me permission,” he re- 
minded her, challengingly. Then: “ Fred 
gave me a pointer, and I understand a 
lot of things now. If I understand you, 
my lady, though the invisible chaperon 
has sometimes seemed in the way, I may 
thank her for being oftener a guardian 
angel. I didn’t understand this after- 
noon. It’s not like you to feint or to run. 
Give me my medicine, please, straight, 
without any wintergreen flavoring.” 

Her face rippled, as it so often did, 
through half a dozen expressions, ending 
in a broadening laugh. “ Oh,” she sighed, 
shaking, “did you ever know a Punch 
and Judy to work so perfectly to the 
wires? Talk about my not being good- 
natured and obliging! Here is one 
woman at least who has done the ob- 
vious thing.” 

“ What?” he exploded, starting up— 
to do what? 

“Mr. Harbison!” she warned him. 

He dropped back and groaned. “ Oblig- 
ing! here! under five hundred lights and 
a million eyes! Oh, how can you tease 
now?” Then he saw that her hands were 
quivering, and her lips. As he looked 
her eyes unveiled. “ Then it’s not med- 
icine,” he breathed, “ but—?”’ 

“T think,” she said, “it is the ichor 
of the gods.” 

“ Dear, come away,” he begged, hoarse- 
ly. “I can’t hide my face, and there is 
room only for two on the apex of the 
world.” 
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Prescience 
BY MARION CUMMINGS STANLEY 


HEN Mary maid of Galilee 
Arose from dreams at break of morn, 


Along the dewy fields went she, 
Her pitcher to the fountain borne; 
And as she walked the meadows green 
The tender lilies white, I ween, 
From slender swaying stalks did lean 
As they her step would stay; 
They fain would touch the lilies’ queen 
Who was more white than they. 


As at the brink she sat io rest 
I trow one bolder blossom pressed 
Against the lilies of her breast,— 
With subtle fragrance stole 
Into her heart mysteriously; 
Dim sense of awe, faint ecstasy 
Caught from the dawn divine to be, 
Did stir her wondering soul, 
Caught from the mystic morn when she 
Should hear the angel’s Hail! and see 
Annunciation lilies glow 
Like white stars thro’ the gloom. 
She plucked and kissed (nor did she know 


Wherefore) a lily bloom. 


When Mary, flower of maidenhood, 
Would lay her down at close of day, 
First in her chamber dim she stood 
And-bowed her gentle heart to pray. 
She heard soft lapsing lullabies 
From Galilee’s dark sea arise, 
She saw the purple Syrian skies, 
As to the night leaned she: 
All heaven unrolled before her eyes 
A radiant mystery. 


The wind was soft as angels’ wings, 
Sweet as the spicery of the kings 
Who for her sake afar did wake. 
The starry sisters seven 
Did weave, I ween, with many a gem 
A star-encircled diadem 
Against the night of Bethlehem 
To crown her queen of heaven; 
Tke night when heaven should ope to see 
The baby on his mother’s knee. 
She felt sweet wonder thrill afar, 
Herseemed she dreamed awake. 
She cried aloud “The star, the star!” 
Nor knew whereof she spake. 
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many anecdotes have been recount- 
ed, but we have looked in vain for 

y which reveal the brighter and kind- 

r side of his nature. The great men 
ho knew him talked of his philosophy; 

e little men, of his quaint peculiarities. 
Even his Autobiography, completed just 

few weeks before we knew him, though 
t shows the working of his mind, fails— 
nd perhaps it is not to be wondered at 

to convey any idea of the working of 
is heart. It seems but fair to his mem- 

y, therefore, that we, who spent eight 
years under his roof, enjoying the rare 
pportunity of seeing him in all his moods 
nd of studying him in his health and 

ckness, in his serious and in his friv- 
lous moments, should direct public at- 
tention to those attributes of his character 
which are scareely even suspected by the 
many admirers of his wonderful intellect. 
Nor is it amiss that this task should be 
left te two women to perform. Many 
people worshipped him, and yet more re- 
spected him, but it was at a distance. 
We knew him in his home; and perhaps 
it needed a woman to appreciate the depth 
and the width of the great, kindly nature 
that lay beneath that striking exterior. 

In 1889 we—two sisters—havirg met 
with losses, made an arrangement to take 
general charge of a house where for eight 
years we lived under the same roof with 
the great philosopher. The arrangements 
were effected through a mutual friend. 
She had heard of our losses, and told us 
that her old friend Herbert Spencer, 
vho had lived for twenty-three years in 
boarding-houses in London, now thought, 
at the age of sixty-nine, he would prefer 
a home of his own. He wanted to settle 
down, but as a bachelor he had a horror 
of the worries entailed by housekeepers 
and servants and the troubles of a solitary 
household. Besides, he felt that he want- 
ed something of a family life. It had 
occurred to him, therefore, that her hus- 
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band, Dr. B , might know some ladies 
who had goods and chattels enough to 
furnish the larger part of a moderate- 
sized house with whom he could take up 
his residence. 

He had mentioned the matter to other 
friends without success, and probably 
scarcely hoped to find any one so situated 
who would be willing to make the experi- 
ment, but Dr. B had thought of us at 
once. We, as he knew, possessed furni- 
ture which, as things were, was only a 
burden to us. We were fresh from a 
family life, and anxious for a motive for 
our energies. 

Why, she said, in her kind way, we were 
the very people for Mr. Spencer, for he 
would be responsible for the heavier part 
of the expenses on consideration that the 
ladies of the household undertook to see 
that the servants carried out his orders. 
“The arrangement,” said she, “will be 
an advantage to you both.” 

“But,” urged D , when her con- 
sternation at the proposal allowed her to 
speak, “we are quite unfit for it. Our 
way of life has been more of the domestic 
than the intellectual order. We should 
never get on with Mr. Spencer.” 

“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. B ; “ noth- 
ing of the sort. Mr. Spencer doesn’t 
want to have intellectual people about 
him.” And with this she closed the dis- 
cussion, if such it may be called, where 
all the argument was on her side. 

We finally rented the house at No. 64 
Avenue Road, Regents Park. The man- 
ner of his first arrival was most discon- 
certing. At twenty minutes to five he 
drove rapidly to the door in his carriage 
—a shabby little victoria—and, stepping 
quickly out, slowly ascended the steps, 
leaving the innumerable rugs, cloaks, etc., 
he had brought with him to follow. He 
shook hands cordially, and then entering 
the dining-room, sank in silence into an 
armchair. The silence lasted several 
seconds, after which he informed us that 
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he had been feeling his pulse! Luckily 
it had been beating regularly, and con- 
versation, to use the hackneyed phrase, 
“ became general.” 

He used to return from the Atheneum 
Club at about nine in the evening, and 
sit with us for about an hour, and if the 
conversation proved too trying for him 
he would produce his ear-stoppers and 
shut himself off from the world of sound. 
These ear-stoppers were formed of a band 
almost semicircular in shape, with a little 
velvet-covered knob at either end, which 
was pressed by the spring in the band 
on the flaps over the hole of each ear. 
Very. practical and sensible, no doubt, 
but irresistibly funny to see, and a ready 
butt for parody. 

Each evening at ten o’clock punctually 
he rose, wished us “good night,” and 
went to his room. His oddities extended 
even to his sleeping arrangements, and as 
he insisted on his bed being made in a 
certain fashion of his own, he retired the 
first evening after his arrival at an earlier 
hour than was his custom subsequently, 
in order to see that the bed had been 
prepared for him after the approved plan. 

This was as follows: A hard bolster 
was placed under the mattress, raising 
thereby a hump on which the small of his 
back rested. The clothes had a pleat in 
them right down the centre, so that they 
were never strained, but fell in loose 
folds on either side of him—an arrange- 
ment which, though we were assured it 
was most comfortable and restful, cer- 
tainly looked peculiarly untidy. 

He was, of course, fully conscious of 
his reputation, and knew that some people 
regarded him as the greatest living 
Thinker, while others looked on him 
as Antichrist. The perpetual adulation 
would have turned the head of a smaller 
man. One day the postman delivered a 
letter addressed to “ Herbert Spencer, 
England, and if the postman doesn’t 
know where he lives, why, he ought to.” 
He laughed heartily, and handed the 
envelope to us to look at, but it is doubt- 
ful if he felt pleased, and it is probable he 
forgot all about it ten minutes afterwards. 

Another letter, which came about the 
same time, gave him even more amuse- 
ment. It was from the representatives 
of a body of ecclesiastics, asking him 
what was allowable and what was not in 
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the way of betting and gambling. T 
the Church should appeal to him, « 
for an opinion, that it should think 
views worth considering, struck Mr. S; 
cer as intensely funny, but never { 
moment did it make him vain or pufi 
up. One day he received a letter—+| 
sheets long—from an American girl, ; 
ing his advice as to whether she o 

to marry her cousin or not. He was m 
entertained at being asked such a qu 
tion, and told us about it at lunch, w! 
there were two or three of his fri 
present. He went on to say he was 

tain it was not a bona fide letter, 
then, turning to M- , continued : 

“Oh, it was only another ‘ dod; 
—as you would say—for getting 
autograph!” 

“Ah!” eried D , addressing 
friends, “she should learn my sist: 
method of dragging that out of him.” 

And then she went on to tell 
that whenever the much-coveted signat 
was required M would straightw 
set to work and make a new will. Sh 
would then run up to the study and qu 
gravely lay the important document 
fore Mr. Spencer and ask him to wit! 
it. He, all kindness, would pause in |} 
occupation and at once comply, and quit: 
unconsciously fall gloriously into the trap 
so skilfully laid for him. 

He told us that it was he who had first 
recommended George Eliot to tak« 
writing fiction, and that she and her 
brother were the originals of Maggie a1 
Tom Tulliver in The Mill on the Floss. 
He seems to have been responsible for 
more than one important event in that 
authoress’s career, for it was he who let 
out the secret of her identity. Some one 
blessed with more desire for information 
than with tact had asked him pointblank 
if it were true that Marian Evans and 
George Eliot were one and the same, and 
his simplicity being too great to allow 
him to prevaricate, he kept silence, whic! 
was very naturally interpreted as an ad- 
mission. And so the secret was out. 

Every good quality has its correspond- 
ing defect, of course, and Mr. Spencer 
was no exception to the rule. It must be 
admitted that his straightforwardness 
and absence of self-consciousness, which 
charmed us so much on the whole, was 
a little troublesome at times; when he 
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inted a thing he was determined to 

ve it, and he did not in the least 

nd appearances. 

Thus when he bought anything he 

uld never make any purchase if the 
rticle was not just to his mind. We 

ent most of October and November of 

e first year he was with us in visiting 

ps for him, for, owing to his feeble 

alth, he was unable to bear the strain 

f going out to choose the furniture for 
his drawing-room. His secretary, there- 
fore, was sent with one of us to make 
preliminary selections and to bring away 
samples for his approval. The selections 
ere generally wrong, and so particular 
was he about every detail that the same 
shops had often to be visited again and 
again before a final choice was made. 

The selection of the furniture was a 
lifieult subject enough, but worse was 
) follow when he chose the coverings for 
1ie chairs. If he was hard to please in 
he matter of form, he was even more 
particular in the matter of color. He 
had one favorite shade which he described 
as “impure purple,” and so devoted was 
he to this hue, so insistent upon it on all 
ecasions, that in a moment of frivolity 
one of us suggested that some love of 
his youth must have had an “impure 
purple ” complexion ! 

Eventually the furniture was covered 
with a dull-green velvet, which had a 
binding of the same shade. This, how- 
ever, was too monotonous for the phi- 
losopher, who always insisted upon “a 
contrast.” So he decided to have it re- 
trimmed with a binding of his beloved 
“impure purple.” But the exact color 
was not to be found in any shop; and 
after trying place after place, inspecting 
shade after shade, the search was aban- 
doned, and an order was given to have 
it made. Home it came at last, and was 
duly approved. Then came the great 
work of putting it on, which had to be 
done under Mr. Spencer’s superintend- 
ence. Indeed, he cut the first strip him- 
self, and with his own fingers showed the 
sempstress how to stick it on. 

Mr. Spencer had no great native fund 
of wit, and it is to be feared his jokes 
were sometimes of a rather heavy type. 
For instance, on the occasion mentioned 
above, when he was telling us the little 
anecdotes about George Eliot, he added, 
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in a whimsical sort of way, that he had 
often joked her about her “ diabolical 
descent.” It may have been that we 
looked a little blank at this, not under- 
standing what he meant, or perhaps he 
thought the joke was too subtle for our 
understanding, for almost at once he 
proceeded to explain that as her name 
was Marian she was also a Polly Ann 
(Apollyon). As far as our memory served 
us we laughed, but subsequent years have 
given us no cause for thinking the re- 
mark any more witty than we thought it 
then. And yet, upon occasion he could be 
truly humorous. 

One day some one had told him the 
well-known story of the little girl who was 
filled with curiosity to know what God 
had for His dinner, and on being told by 
her mother that “ He did not require any 
dinner,” remarked, “Oh, then I suppose 
He has an egg with His tea!” 

A few days after this M was talk- 
ing about the blissful way the gutter 
children dance round a street piano, and 
said she hoped if she ever succeeded in 
getting to heaven she would be allowed 
to dance as they did. “Oh no,” he inter- 
posed; “in your capacity as cook you will 
have to boil the egg.” 

To prove that philosophic men were 
much as others, and that he was no mere 
exception to the rule, he told us of a 
scientific friend about his own age and, 
like himself, a staid bachelor. This man 
found it irksome to do his own writing, 
and at Mr. Spencer’s suggestion employed 
a girl amanuensis for his literary work. 
Meeting him some days later, the philoso- 
pher inquired how the plan had answered. 

“Why, not at all,” was the rueful 
reply. “I had to give her up. I found I 
thought far more about the girl than 
what I was writing!” 

“IT am not good company,” he once 
said. “Now for that you wanted John 
Stuart Mill or Huxley. They were good 
company if you like, especially Huxley, 
he was so humorous.” That provoked him 
to tell of a dinner he attended where 
many celebrated writers met—most of 
them long since dead. Over their ciga- 
rettes they fell to discussing their various 
methods of commencing to write. One 
said he wrote and wrote, tore up, then 
wrote again, and so on. George Lewes 
looked surprised, and cried out: 
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“Oh, I’m not like that; I commence 
to write at once, directly the pen is in 
my hand! In fact, I boil at a low 


temperature !” 

“ Indeed,” cut in Mr. Huxley, “ that 
is very interesting, for, as you know, to 
implies a 


boil at a low temperature 
vacuum in the upper region.” 

One day the conversation turned on a 
certain friend of ours who had accused 
one of us of invariably making too 
much noise when visiting at his house. 
Suggestions for a remedy were called for, 
all of which took the form of doctoring 
the sufferer, for it was admitted by every 
one who knew her that no power on earth 
could mitigate the cause! All sorts of 
nonsensical proposals were made, and 
finally the offending sister herself pro- 
pounded a remedy, which was adopted 
amid much applause. 

It was decided that we should make 
a pair of ear-stoppers, such as we have 
already said Mr. Spencer wore when the 
conversation was too great a strain for 
him. He was as much amused at the 
idea as any one, and entered keenly into 
the fun. It was his suggestion that we 
should melt off the rim of an old sauce- 
pan lid in the study fire, and all the time 
that we were making this wonderful in- 
strument he was full of ideas how to 
improve it. The work was eventually 
completed, and was duly appreciated. 

This, however, was as nothing com- 
pared with the glory we reached on an- 
other occasion. M—— was away on a 
visit, and instead of her conversation 
being, as usual, on tennis, dancing, ete., 
it ran incessantly on Mr. Spencer—how 
he had said or done this, that, or the 
other. It must have become troublesome, 
for at last the son of the house—a young 
man of usually excellent manners, but no 
tendency towards philosophy—became so 
bored by this talk that he exclaimed in a 
tone of exasperation and scorn: 

“Herbert Spencer! Herbert Spencer! 
Who ever heard of him until you people 
took him up!” 

It was no surprise to us to hear how 
jolly Mr. Spencer was in his younger 
days, and what fun he made in the office 
with his colleagues, upon one of whom he 
played a most ridiculous practical joke. 
Every day Mr. Spencer placed in the 
inside band of his friend’s hat a strip of 
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paper, so that the hat grew very gradually 
smaller, until at last it was so noticeab|; 
that the youth became quite concerned. 
and drew the attention of the whole off 
to the fact that his head was getting 
slowly larger! 

It is easy to imagine the merry twink|; 
that must have lurked in the youthfy! 
Spencer’s eye while the symptoms of wa- 
ter on the brain were being graphically 
described by the unfortunate young n 
who at last showed such anxiety that 
eventually became necessary to tell 
of the hoax. 

“T remember once as a young man,” 
he said, “ going out to a dinner-party, and 
discovering just as I was leaving 
house that the streets were very wet. | 
had no means of getting a cab, and the 
question arose how to keep my evening 
pumps clean. So I took a bundle of old 
newspapers with me, and whenever | 
came to a dirty crossing I threw down 
one after another, making a sort of bride 
over which I could cross without soiling 
my shoes.” 

The pattern of his drawing-room carpet 
began to fade when it had only been do 
a few months. It consisted, or rather had 
consisted, of clusters of blue flowers on a 
drabbish ground. Now, with the principzi 
color gone, it had become far too dull for 
the taste of that lover of brightness. HH 
therefore conceived the unique idea of 
having each flower stamped over with red 
ink. For this purpose he invented a smal! 
tin tray, which was made so that it stood 
quite flat on the floor to prevent any pos- 
sibility of the ink being spilt or dropped 
about. Bent in it were little wells about 
as large round and twice as thick as a 
halfpenny. These depressions were filled 
with the liquid. 

The sempstress—whom he was always 
glad of an excuse to employ because sli 
was so hard-working and so poor—was 
soon set to carry out his plan. Down on 
her knees she had to go, and as she 
was decidedly stout, it was no light task. 
With a cork cut the exact size and 
dipped in the ink, she pressed firmly 
down on each flower, thus leaving it as 
if covered with red cherries. No wonder 
it took her over a week, working all day, 
for the carpet was from twenty-five to 
thirty feet long and proportionately wide. 

The chief pleasure we derived was in 
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witnessing Mr. Spencer’s amusemerit and 
keen interest as the work progressed, and 
when it was at last completed he never 
failed to tell any one who came to the 
use about it. If they looked incred- 
is and inclined to think it was a 

e, with exultant glee in his eyes he 

uld lead them to his drawing-room that 

ey might see for themselves how suc- 
cessfully he had “turned blue flowers 
into red in a little over a week.” We 
were glad that th: chameleonlike carpet 
was amongst the possessions—which also 
included his study chair and sofa—which 
he bequeathed to us in his will. 

On coming into the dining-room one 
evening he discovered one of us asleep 

er a book of his which he had lent us 
some months before. Highly amused at 
the soporifie effect of his writings and 
the length of time taken over its perusal, 
he exclaimed. 

“Why, you take as long to read my 
books as I take to write them!” 

“Oh,” was the answer, “I don’t al- 
ways finish them! I was reading one of 
your books the other day, and I saw 
something you said about love,. which 
surprised me so much that I closed the 
book sharply and said, ‘ He knows nothing 
whatever about it.’ ” 

He was much tickled with this speech, 
but his laughter died away as the recol- 
lection of the past came over him, and 
then and there he told us, gravely and 
unimpassionedly, what he knew about love 
from personal experience. It occurred 
during his engineering days, when he was 
about twenty-one. 

He was left in charge of the business 
at the house of his chief, and it so hap- 
pened that the only member of the family 
at home was a young niece, who was 
bright, unconventional, and rather pretty. 
Every morning she used to bring the 
letters into the office for him, and being 
alone and wanting company, she started 
talking to him. He was attracted by her. 
In this way, as has often happened be- 
fore, a “ great friendship” sprang up be- 
tween them, which he said—and it was all 
he would admit—would “ probably have 
ripened into something deeper” on his 
side, when suddenly a carefully concealed 
fiancé turned up, and he awoke. The 
“probable” event must have very nearly 
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taken place, for he told us that even after 
fifty years he well remembered the un- 
pleasant feeling he experienced on see- 
ing her hanging on his rival’s arm and 
looking round at him to see what he 
thought of it. 

“She was a horrid flirt!” 
one of us. 

“She was nothing of the sort,” he 
quickly retorted, loyal to the memory 
of this half-acknowledged love of fifty 
years before. And so stanch and true 
was he, so simple and straightforward, 
that he would have no word said against 
her conduct. 

It seemed that he not only felt more 
deeply than he would admit, but that he 
still cherished his illusions about her; 
for after he had told us his one poor little 
romance he suggested rather sheepishly 
that he should write to her and propose 
exchanging photographs. For although 
he had never seen her since, he knew 
where he could get her address. Sec- 
ing that he was rather bent on it 
and wanted to be persuaded, we en- 
couraged him to do it. Indeed, one of 
us then and there suggested that she 
should write the letter for him—an offer 
which he gladly accepted. It would have 
been wiser not to have written—to have 
left the ash of this love-story untouched 
to the end, like a mummy in its coffin, 
for the remembrance of the past was still 
young and fresh in him. 

In due time a letter arrived with the 
photograph of the old lady, which he 
opened in his own room. But it was 
evident from his manner when he brought 
it down-stairs that he was disappointed. 
It was strange if he expected the course 
of more than half a century to have left 
any trace of the prettiness and bloom of 
a girl of twenty, but it was clear that 
with the opening of that envelope the last 
of his illusions vanished. 

He looked quite sad as he slowly and 
thoughtfully replaced the photograph in 
the cover; but as one of us asked, “ Why 
is everybody so interested in love-affairs, 
Mr. Spencer? Is it because they are 
common to all?” some pale reflection of 
the old fire shone out once more as he 
answered, “ Yes, that is one reason; but 
a greater reason is because love is the 
most interesting thing in life.” 


exclaimed 
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from the woods about sunset, and 

saw the valley, called in those parts 
the Valley of the Black Mere, spreading 
before him like a green robe dusted with 
precious stones. He had ridden through 
the woods and over the wild moors alli day 
from Rennes towards Gleaquin by the sea. 
His mail glistened in the slant rays of 
the sun as he scanned the valley for some 
abbey or house where he might crave food 
and lodging for the night. Bertrand was 
hot and weary, nor had he broken bread 
since noon. His red, raw-boned horse 


a Bertrand du Guesclin came 


chafed under the saddle and went heavily, 
with dropped muzzle and unpricked ears. 

Near by, on the edge of the wood, Ber- 
trand saw a peasant cocking hay in a 


little hollow under the brow of the hill. 
He shouldered his spear, gave his weary 
nag the spur, and trotted down over the 
wild grass-land painted thick with flowers. 
The peasant stood up and eyed the armed 
man keenly, for the English robbers had 
made the shimmer of steel terrible in the 
Breton lands. Bertrand shouted to him 
cheerily enough, with his spear poised 
upon his thigh. 

“ Hi! Jean—Pierre—bonhomme, I want 
a lodging for the night.” 

The man, leaning on his fork, recog- 
nized the du Guesclin arms—a shield 
argent with a displayed eagle beaked and 
membered gules. 

“ There is the Black Tower in the mere, 
messire,” he said; “it is the Vicomte de 
Belliére’s. He is of your party.” 

Bertrand, following the man’s gesture, 
saw the black battlements of a tower 
rising from a mist of green. He threw 
the man a piece of silver and rode on, his 
easque hanging at his saddle-bow, his 
dark-skinned, ugly face shining against 
the western sun. It was three days since 
he had stolen his father’s arms and rid- 
den in to Rennes to the tourney there. 
Now, with the skin wound he had gotten 
him at the tourney burning and twinging 
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under his bloody shirt, he was riding for 
Gleaquin to throw himself and his trophy 
at his mother’s feet. Proud Jeanne might 
smile at the escapade, since her ugly so: 
had beaten the best Breton knights in the 
lists at Rennes. 

The Black Tower rose above a cloud 
aspen-trees, with its rugged battleme: 
gilded by the splendor of the setting su: 
Bertrand slouched awkwardly in the sad 
dle, his green eyes sparkling in his boy 
yet rugged face. Though he knew : 
the place, it was his purpose to seek lodg- 
ing there, to have his wound dressed | 
fair dame’s hands, to rest and eat befor 
he rode on the morrow for the sea. 

The shivering chatter of the aspens met 
him as he came over the meadows towar«s 
the castle. A thousand tall trees flickered 
their flakes of silver in the wind; 
thousand straight trunks dwindled col- 
umn on column into mysterious aisles of 
light. The grass, green and vivid, was 
plashed by a myriad frettings through of 
gold. The thickets were full of move- 
ment and of sound, merged and musical 
murmurings like the plash of a cascad 
or the beating of innumerable wings. 

Bertrand’s rough face flushed at t! 
sound, his eyes glistened. Mystery was 
here, and more than mystery. The tal! 
trees seemed to chant and mutter to him 
strange and wizard prophecies. Had not 
Merlin spoken of old that an eagle 
shou!d fly out of Brittany towards the 
south and draw a multitude of starlings 
after him? Swords should shine, trum- 
pets scream, spears bristle against the 
blue. There was the breath of romance 
in these muttering. trees, these myria 
silver tongues afire with the glamour of 
the west. 

Betwixt the straight trunks at last and 
over the green grass the Black Tower 
loomed like a great shadow in the midst 
of a wood. Bertrand could see that it 
was set on an island in a mere, with yel- 
low flags he had known at Gleaquin grow- 
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g thickly in the shallows. The water 
s very black about the tower, yet 
redded and slashed with the sunlight 
sifting through the trees. 
Bertrand rode down and halted, seeing 
t the bridge with its painted panels 
s broken in the midst, while some 
igh planking had been thrust across 
the gap. The chains of the drawbridge 
re snapped, the gate half open, the 
yorteullis propped up by a beam. To the 
eht of the tower, Bertrand could see the 
11 windows and the louvre of the hall. 
the left, palisades closed in what 
emed to be a garden. 
[There was some mystery here, some- 
ng that seemed to prophesy of violence 
d of wrong. Sieur Robert’s son rolled 
t of the saddle, tethered his horse to a 
ee, and thrust his spear into the grass. 
He put his shield forward on his left arm 
ind bared his sword, greedy of adventure, 
like the great boy he was. He crossed 
the bridge cautiously, scanning the loops 
ind windows of the tower. Once he 
thought he heard the sound of voices, a 
gue muttering more like the sound of 
the wind in the aspens beyond the mere. 
Peering round the edge of the half- 
pened gate, Bertrand came plump upon 
the body of a man lying prone across the 
guard-room door. A pool of half-clotted 
blood showed amid the grass and weeds. 
Near him was stretched the body of a 
dead hound thrust through with a spear. 
Bertrand was stooping over the fallen 
man, when a loud laugh came pealing 
from the direction of the hall. Several 
rough voices were chattering in chorus, 
with the shrill tones of a woman’s voice 
piercing the chant. Bertrand, starting 
side to where the newel staircase of the 
tower ascended in the thickness of the 
wall, climbed it step by step, stopping 
often to listen like a weasel in a hole. 
He came first to the room above the 
vaulting of the gate. A mullioned win- 
dow, with the wooden shutters propped 
open, and cushioned seats in the jambs, 
looked out upon the court and garden. 
Opposite the window was a door that led 
to the cell where the portcullis winches 
were. The room looked like the chamber 
of a elerk, the table littered with scrolls, 
books, and curious instruments, an astro- 
labe, tablets of wax, things that were 
foreign and grotesque to Bertrand’s un- 
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lettered soul. There was an open ambry 
in the wall, full of jars and caskets, 
glass vials, and bundles of dried herbs. 
Near the window stood a brazier with a 
bronze bowl steaming thereon, faint per- 
fumes floating with the vapors about the 
room. The stone floor was strawed with 
flowers and rushes, and a woman’s cloak 
hung over a carved chair by the table. 

3ertrand, finding no life therein, turn- 
ed back and entered the narrow passage 
that led to the oriel above the hall. Again 
the loud, rough voice, full of a neighing 
insolence, came up to him out of the un- 
explored darkness of the place. Bertrand 
strode into the oriel with his shield up, 
glaring’ round him rapidly as though 
ready for devils and for men. A great 
bed stood in one corner. In the midst 
of the floor lay a naked poniard that 
looked as though it had been smitten out 
of some desperate hand. The door open- 
ing upon the stairway leading into the 
great hall was ajar. 

Suddenly a woman’s voice sounded out 
in the silence of the place: 

“By God and the good saints, sirs, 
have a care how ye tempt my brother’s 
vengeance.” 

No retort came for the moment. 

“Dom Etienne, madame,” said the 
harsh, jerky voice, “shall prove anon 
whether you are a witch or no. Have we 
not caught you stewing poison for the 
Lord of Dol? There are waxen images 
hid away somewhere, I’ll wager. My lord 
has had a running wound in the neck 
for weeks.” 

“You fools. I am innocent as a child. 
Nay, this is but a trick. You are of the 
English party. Is it manly to put bonds 
upon a womar. ?” 

“Ts not the name of Montfort noble 
enough? We have bound you with a 
blessed rope, madame. Had not the good 
Abbot crossed it with holy water, you 
would be up the chimney in a cloud 
of smoke.” 

There was a narrow glazed window in 
the oriel looking down into the hall. Ber- 
trand, his eyes sparkling, crept to it and 
peered down into the great chamber be- 
neath. The waning sunlight streamed in 
through the unshuttered windows, strug- 
gling with the gloom that lurked amid 
the beams and rafters of the high-pitched 
roof. There were four armed men in the 
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hall beneath—three of them seated on 
the benches, the fourth perched upon the 
end of the long table, with a drawn 
sword across his knees. Bertrand knew 
him for the Bastard of Auray, as big a 
ruffian as ever sold his loyalty for gold. 
In a great chair below the dais sat a 
woman, bound there hand and foot, her 
tawny hair half fallen from its golden 
ecaul. Her back was towards Bertrand, 
but it seemed to him that she was young 
and fair. 

The man with the sword across his 
knees glanced round suddenly, as though 
marking that it was growing dark. 

“ Geffroi, the torches. Sieur Richard 
the Abbot should be here anon. Ma- 
dame, I trust we shall not keep you wait- 
ing long for the ordeal.” 

“T can wait, messire, in patience,” she 
said; “yet I would crave from you the 
loosing of these cords.” 

The Bastard slipped down from the 
table and went so close to her that his 
pointed beard was well-nigh in her face. 
His dark eyes shone out from under the 
curve of his bassinet. 

“Favors go with favors,” Bertrand 
heard him say. 

“T am in no plight to bargain with you, 
messire,” said the woman. 

“You are a pretty witch, madame, 
though a witch and a poisoner.” 

“T am neither a witch nor a porsoner. 
Ah,—hold off, messire; am I to be treat- 
ed like a baggage wench?” 

Bertrand, with his jaw set, turned sud- 
denly, and stood in the oriel, thinking. 
Well, it was a boy’s madness, but he could 
not see a woman bullied. These were 
some of Montfort’s gentry, the friends 
of England, hateful the more to true 
Bretons and to France. Should he go 
down by the stairway into the hall, or 
descend to the court and charge in by the 
great door? 

He chose the latter strategy, and, de- 
scending the tower stair, came down into 
the darkening court. Four horses were 
standing by the steps of the kitchen, and 
a dark blot on the stones showed where 
another man had fallen. Bertrand, steal- 
ing along under the windows of the hall, 
came to the arched doorway, and peered 
in by the crevice left by the clumsy 
hinging. He. heard the woman pleading 
with the Bastard of Auray, but he could 
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not see what was passing at the dais . 
of the hall. 

Bertrand, putting his shield forward. 
burst in with a shout that set the rafters 
ringing. “A _ rescue, a rescue, Noire 
Dame de Guesclin.” In his terrible ve; 
and swiftness lay the Breton’s streng: 
He cut down the man who was sett 
torches in the brackets along the 
and sprang forward on the two other me: 
at-arms who were drinking at the long 
table. Taken by surprise, one fell stabbed 
in the throat as he was starting from ty 
bench, while the other sought to grap) 
Bertrand—a grim opening for the youth, 
who had thrown all the best wrestlers 
Brittany. Bertrand tripped up the man’ 
heels, and found a weak joint in 
harness as he rolled upon the floor. 

It had all happened in the taking 
twenty breaths, so swift and cunning ha 
been du Guesclin’s coming. The Bastard 
of Auray had drawn back from th 
woman’s chair, amazed to see how bis 
men went down before this short, sturdy 
youth in the black harness. He caught 
up his own sword as the last man fe!! 
and came striding down the hall, 
black beard bristling, his dark eyes 
aflame. He read the device on Bertrand’s 
shield by the glare of the single torch 
that burnt upon the wall. 

“ Guard, boy, guard—” 

Bertrand’s eyes flashed. 

“Lay on, Bastard,” he said. “See, 
here, I fight in my father’s arms. Thi 
Guesclin eagle shall whet his talons.” 

“T will wring your neck, you little 
ermine.” 

“Less froth, Bastard, more blows.” 

Bertrand cast his shield aside so as t 
have the other at no advantage. The 
circled round each other, foining, an‘ 
footing it warily over the flagged floor. A 
brisk exchange of blows left the Bastard 
of Auray with a broad gash athwart the 
nose and forehead. He cursed, shook the 
red blood out of his eyes, and rushed in, 
snarling, with his sword leaping from 
side to side. Bertrand, giving back an 
biding his time, beat up the Bastard’: 
blade of a sudden, and springing in, 
smote him with his fist full in the face. 
As the man staggered, he swung his sword 
for the joints of the gorget. The Bastard 
of Auray gave a hoarse cry, and tottered 
forward upon his knees. A second swing 
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of the Breton’s sword gave the gentleman 
his quittance. 

Bertrand, his nostrils dilating and his 
eyes afire, glanced round at the fallen 
men, and turned for the first time towards 
he lady. She was lying back watching 

m, in the great chair, her hands bound 

, the arms thereof, and her feet knotted 
together at the ankles. She was very pale 
under her tawny hair, her large hazel eyes 

hining like elf’s eyes out of her oval 
face. Bertrand stood looking at her with 
sense of awkwardness about the knees; 

e was not a dame’s man, and his ugly 
face had won him more frowns than 
favors from the women. 

“ Madame,” he said bluntly, resting his 
hands on the pommel of his sword, “I 
know not who you are, only that the 
Vicomte de Belliére is lord of this castle. 
[ rode hither for a night’s lodging, and 

» earn my welcome I have had to rob 
these knaves of life.” 

She did not smile at him, but appeared 
cowed and frightened for the moment by 
the wild blood-spilling that had passed 
before her eyes. 

“T am beholden to you, Messire Ber- 
trand,” she began— 

“Ha—” 

“T know you, messire, though you bear 
your father’s shield. Quick, an you 
would save me, cut these cords and let 
me go. The Bastard of Auray surprised 
us while-my brother was tourneying at 
Rennes. There were but three men in 
the tower. And now, messire, the Lord 
of Dol and the Abbot Etienne are prick- 
ing here to have my blood. They say I 
am a witeh and have cast spells over the 
captains of the Montfort party. It is 
false, Messire Bertrand. True, I can 
tell the stars and gaze into crystals, but 
my wise lore is innocent as these men 
were evil.” 

She spoke hurriedly, breathlessly, as 
though under the influence of fear. Her 
great eyes pleaded with Bertrand like the 
eyes of some wild thing. He whipped out 
his poniard forthwith, and cut the cords 
with a quick turn of the wrist. 

“Why, you are but a child,” he said, 
bluntly, looking in her face, “ and though 
[ saw many books above, I doubt your 
skill to east a horoscope.” 

She started up with a muttering 
thanksgiving to several saints when he 
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had freed her, and, as in a sudden access 
of joy, bent and kissed him on the lips. 
She was taller than Bertrand, and very 
fair to look upon, with her slim but 
sensuous figure, her warm eyes and tawny 
hair. A sudden color had spread into her 
cheeks. She smoothed her green gown 
with her slim hands, and tightened up 
the buckle of her silver girdle. 

“Messire Bertrand,” she said, blush- 
ing, “I am Epiphanie Ragueuel, sister 
to the Vicomte de Belliére. By some I 
am called Tiphaine la Fée, because I am 
skilled in astrology and the gathering of 
herbs. But that there is no black witch- 
craft in me I will take oath on the cross 
of your sword.” 

Bertrand, ugly youth, was looking at 
her with unfeigned delight. She was 
wondrous fair and elfinlike, swift and 
brilliant about the eyes. 

“ By St. Klado!” he said, bluntly, “ you 
have white witchcraft perhaps. I will 
take any man by the beard who gives you 
the black.” 

She smiled at him, then went white 
and serious of a sudden, as though re- 
membering the peril that threatened her 
that night. 

“Messire Bertrand, let us go. You 
have a horse—?” 

“ Over the bridge, and the Bastard has 
left us four.” 

Her eyes darkened, and she drew to 
Bertrand’s side. 

“ They will slay us both if they find us 
here. Ah, how your man bleeds! Is he 
dead, Messire Bertrand? Ah, horrible! 
he spoke and jested but a moment ago.” 

They passed out together through the 
darkening hall, with the single torch 
flaring upon the wall. Bertrand picked 
up the dropped shield, and coming out 
into the court, moved towards the four 
horses tethered by the kitchen. Ue had 
chosen one for his lady, and had taken 
the beast by the bridle, when a distant 
trumpet-cry, repeated thrice, sounded out 
across the valley. Bertrand stopped 
short, and turned to look at Tiphaine 
with a frown upon his face. 

“Tt is the Lord of Dol,” she said. 

“ They are in the aspen wood—” 

“ Messire Bertrand, we are caught in 
a trap.” 

“Wait,” he answered her; “ there may 
yet be time.” 
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He ran across the court to the gateway 
under the tower, and looked out over the 
mere to the aspen wood, sombre in the 
deepening dusk. He saw the glitter of 
harness amid the trees, heard the muf- 
fled thunder of horses trampling in the 
grass. Clapping to the gate, he shot the 
bolts and pinned up the bar. Then, 
throwing down the beam that propped up 
the porteullis, he climbed the tower stair- 
way to the cell above the gate, and let 
the great grid go clattering to the ground. 

There were a couple of squints in the 
cell commanding the bridge and giving 
view to the wood beyond. Bertrand, 
looking out at the armed men gathering 
beyond the mere, heard a light step in 
the room behind him and the rustling 
of a woman’s gown. He felt Tiphaine 
near to him even before she had entered 
the portcullis cell. There was a strange 
look in her large eyes, a wistful sadness 
about her mouth. 

“ Messire Bertrand,” she said, solemnly. 

The man held up a hand and pointed 
significantly to one of the loops. Ti- 
phaine understood the gesture, but stand- 
ing at her full height looked Bertrand 
frankly in the eyes. 

“IT am remembering that you are 
young,” she said. “ Forgive me, messire; 
I would not have you be as the men in 
yonder hall for my sake.” 

Bertrand frowned and hung his head. 

“ My quarrel is not your quarrel,” she 
said; “your blood must. not be wasted 
for mine. If I have seemed selfish, mes- 
sire, forgive me. Since I am innocent, 
I fear not what my enemies may do 
unto me. Go, messire, and may God 
go with you.” 

Bertrand stared at her in mute as- 
tonishment for the moment. Even in 
the dusk he could see that she was shud- 
dering with the fear of violence and 
death hovering above her soul. And yet 
her brave tongue was for bidding him 
play the coward lest he should suffer for 
her sake. 

“Madame,” he said, with a certain 
blunt dignity, “the ways of chivalry are 
not ordered so.” 

“Ah, messire, since we cannot both 
escape, I pray you strip off your armor 
and swim the mere. There is a wicket 
in the garden wall. You can trick them 
in the dark.” 
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Bertrand’s ugly face betrayed his ex. 
treme contempt for the suggestion. |; 
was noble of her to wish it, but, by S;. 
Klado, it would be a queer thing to se 
a du Guesclin running away naked ani 
leaving a woman to be tortured in her 
own home. 

“ By your courtesy, madame,” he said. 
“T refuse to budge a foot from you.” 

“Messire Bertrand,” she answered. 
sharply, yet with a ring of gladness ;; 
her voice. 

“I am young, madame, ha! and there- 
fore the more supple. The Lord of Do! 
is at your gate. He and his men would 
drown you for a witch! Good. Th 
shall not come at you save over my bod 

“What will you do?” she asked, with 
her hands over her bosom. 

“Do?” he growled, as though such a 
question were in truth a woman’s. “ What 
should a man do when he has a good 
sword and a strong arm?” 

He turned from her suddenly 
peered out again across the water, where 
the Lord of Dol and the Abbot Etienn 
were whispering together under the 
trees. They had ten spears with them— 
that is to say, some thirty men, well 
armed and harnessed. Bertrand guessed 
that they had found his horse, and were 
wondering what had befallen the Bastard 
of Auray. The closed gates and the silent 
tower gave them meat for meditation. 

A squire dismounted, and taking his 
orders from the Lord of Dol, crossed the 
bridge towards the gate. He blew a 
blast upon his bugle-horn. Bertrand, 
setting a hand on Tiphaine’s shoulder, 
looked in hes face and smiled grimly. 

“Stay here, madame,” he said. 

“ But—” 

“Hist! they know nothing; they ar 
in the dark. The Bastard and his men 
are silent. I will go down and parley.” 

“T trust you, messire,” she said. 

“That is well.” he answered, bowing 
down his head. 

The bugle-horn blared a second tim 
before the gate. Bertrand, hurrying 
down the stair, gave a glance at the dead 
man by the wall, and went towards th: 
grill. It was too dark now for the herald 
to see aught within, or to realize th 
defenceless nature of the place. 

“Who's there?” he shouted, his gruff 
voice echoing under the vaulted arch. 








“Sieur Robert du Guesclin and his 
company.” 

Bertrand grimaced. The lie would 
have been fortunate had he not been 
the Sieur du Guesclin’s son. 

“ What is his need, sir?” 

“The Vicomte’s courtesy, food and 
lodging for the night.” 

Bertrand pondered a moment, with his 
fst at his chin. The Sieur du Gues- 
clin was at Rouen town, and therefore 
the lie fell strangely short of fooling 
those within. Hammering the dilemma 
in his mind, Bertrand closed the grill, 
turned suddenly towards the guard-room, 
and shouted as though to rouse the 
men within: 

“ Geoffroi, Jean, Prosper,—up, you 
jogs! What! dicing in the dusk, with no 
leisure to light a taper! Turn out the 
fellows from their quarters; send Jehan 
and three archers up to the battle- 
ments. The rest of you, run to arms in 
the court.” 

Therewith he sprang into the guard- 
room, heaved the table over the floor, 
swept a row of mugs from the shelf, 
overset a rack of arms, and swore nimbly 

» the same tune. Stamping to and fro 
several times betwixt the guard-room and 
the court, clattering with his sword, 
casting words into the air, now in a deep 
bass, now in a hoarse treble, he buoyed 
up the deceit with rare spirit. Picking 
up a broken piece of masonry, he hurled 
it at the horses, hallooing the while, so 
that the beasts broke and stampeded 
about the court. It was an honorable 
din for one man to make, and Bertrand 
clanged back to the gate, well satisfied. 

With a broad grin, his strong teeth 
gleaming, he shouted lustily through the 
closed grill. 

“Ha, messire, commend me to his 
Nobleness of Dol; give him the Vicomte 
de Belliére’s good love and most holy 
blessing. And tell the Lord of Dol, mes- 
sire, and the good Abbot Etienne that the 
Lady Tiphaine sups at Dinant.” 

Bertrand heard the fellow curse a lit- 
tle as he sped back nimbly over the 
bridge. He opened the grill and watch- 
ed the armed men under the trees. 
The esquire was standing by the Ab- 
bot’s palfrey, frothing out his news 
as Bertrand had plotted it. Soon, with- 
out the bleat of a trumpet, the whole 
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troop turned tail, and disappeared amid 
the aspen-trees like so many frail ghosts. 

Bertrand, his green eyes sparkling, 
watched from the grill da while, then 
climbed the stair to the chamber above 
the gate. He found the Lady Tiphaine 
sitting white and silent in the window- 
seat, her rosary on her knees, the bowl 
on the brazier still smoking at her side. 
A single taper burned on the table. Ti- 
phaine started up on seeing him and held 
out her hands. 

“ Messire Bertrand—” 

“ We have fooled them,” he said, laugh- 
ing and flushing before her eyes. 

“How? I heard much din and clam- 
or; the castle might have been full of 
armed men.” 

Du Guesclin bent his head to hide the 
roguish smile still shining out on his 
rugged face. 

“So thought the Lord of Dol and Dom 
Etienne,” he answered. “TI tricked their 
herald into believing that we had a gar- 
rison within. I ordered our men-at- 
arms about, sent one named Jehan with 
three crossbowmen up to the battlements, 
stampeded the horses, heard our Bretons 
run to arms. You see, madame, it was 
dark, and the fellow could see nothing. 
They have ridden off, swearing, doubtless, 
that the Bastard of Auray has played 
them false.” 

He spoke modestly enough, and yet 
with that grim gayety that made him in 
years to come the foremost captain of 
troubled France. As for the Lady Ti- 
phaine, she looked at him very kindly 
out of her wonderful eyes, till du Gues- 
clin forgot that he was ugly. 

“Messire Bertrand,” she said, with 
her hands over her heart. 

“ My lady.” 

“You have saved my honor. By all 
the saints, messire, how can I thank 
you 2?” 

Bertrand hung his great head and 
looked at her under his craggy brows. 

“By not forgetting me, madame,” he 
said. 

Bertrand kept vigil in the tower all 
through the night, thinking of the Lady 
Tiphaine, who had gone to her chamber 
and laid herself on the great bed. Du 
Guesclin had foraged for himself by 
torchlight in the kitchen, had stabled the 
Bastard’s horses, and searched the men 
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in the great hall to see whether they 
were dead or no. One man still breathed, 
and Bertrand bound up his wound, laid 
him on a pilé of straw, and trickled wine 
betwixt his lips. As for the Bastard and 
the others, they would ride no more over 
the Breton moors. 

Bertrand passed the night in Ti- 
phaine’s chamber above the gate. He 
handled her books and tablets, marvelling 
much that one so fair should value wis- 
dom that pertained only to graybeards 
and to priests. Bertrand thought much 
of the Lady Tiphaine that night. It 
pleased him to think that she had gone 
to her chamber trusting in him to guard 
her till the dawn. By St. Klado and all 
the good saints of Brittany, he would 
take an armful of spear-points into his 
bosom before any ruffian foot should 
cross her threshold. 

When the east grew great with gold, 
he climbed to the battlements and 
scanned the valley for any sign of the 
Lord of Dol and his men. Save that his 
horse was missing, Bertrand could dis- 
cover no trace of the witch-hunters who 
had threatened the Black Tower the 
night before. The Abbot Etienne had 
suspected the Bastard of treachery, and 
fearing an ambush in the woods, they 
had galloped for the north, and had not 
drawn rein till they were clear of the 
Vicomte’s lands. 

The Lady Tiphaine arose soon after 
dawn, combed and dressed her tawny 
hair, and put on her green gown em- 
broidered with crimson lilies. She looked 
a wild and witchful creature enough as 
she went in search of Bertrand du Gues- 
clin. There was a mysterious light in 
her warm brown eyes as she sought him 
in tower and court, and even in the great 
hall where the dead men lay. Turning 
at last into the garden where fruit-trees 
grew and many flowers dusted the grass, 
she saw Bertrand’s arms and clothes 
lying on a knoll within the palisade. 
The wicket gate was open to the mere, 
and over the water she saw a great head 
and a pair of massive shoulders surging 
slowly towards the shore. Tiphaine 
watched him for a moment as he came 
breasting the sun-kissed water, glorying 
in his youth and strength. He was a 
man after a woman’s heart in those vio- 
lent and perilous days, grim, passion- 
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ate, loyal, generous to a fault. Sho 
slipped away as he neared the island. 
Bertrand catching sight of her greey 
gown as she fled out by the garden gate. 

Anon, after going into the little chapel 
beyond the hall to pray, the Lady 1)- 
phaine came back to him with a rich co], 
upon her face. Bertrand had put on his 
armor, and had cleansed his sword from 
the Bastard’s blood. He looked hard a} 
Tiphaine out of his keen, all-seeing eyes. 
as though eager to view her in the fy]! 
light of day. Like a pure gem of maid- 
enhood, she shone yet fairer in the mor 
ing sun, her hair glowing like tawny gold, 
her elf’s eyes sparkling above her red 
and mischievous mouth. 

“ Greeting, Messire Bertrand,” she said, 
going very near to him and looking 
steadily in his face; “the night has 
passed without a storm.” 

Young du Guesclin gazed at her as 
though his eyes boasted more eloquence 
than did his tongue. 

“My brother should return to-day 
with the Lord of St. Lo. They were at 
Rennes for the tourney. I wonder—” 

She hesitated, and looked at Bertrand 
solemnly under her long lashes. The 
Breton expanded his great chest and 
threw his head back on his powerful 
throat. 

“T was at Rennes,” he said, bluntly, 
“and saw how the day’s honor went. 
Many fair dames smiled on us from 
the galleries, and yet the fairest was 
not there.” 

Tiphaine colored and opened her brown 
eyes wide. 

“T was not at Rennes, Messire Ber- 
trand,” she said. 

“Did I not say so, madame?” 

She laughed, a peculiar flowing laugh, 
and began to pace the grass under th 
apple-trees. Bertrand, following her? 
strode at her side, his eyes searching out 
the beauties of her face and body with 
a species of boyish awe. 

“T should have been at Rennes, Mes- 
sire Bertrand,” she said, “but for a 


promise—” 
“ A promise? And to whom, madame?” 
“To the Lord of St. Lo. Strange, 


Bertrand, he thought me fair—ah! and 
sought me for his lady. I sent him to 
seek his pledge at Rennes.” 

Bertrand squared his shoulders and 
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looked fierce. It was his spear that had 
smitten the young Lord of St. Lo down 
into the dust. He would have smitten 
the fellow yet harder had he known Ti- 
phaine then. 

“And when he returns?” 
bluntly. 

Tiphaine swept round, her gown gath- 
ered in her hand. 

“Without the prize,” she answered, 
“he will not return. Such was his vow 
to me. And, moreover, my crystals—my 
erystals, Messire Bertrand—did not prom- 
ise him the garland.” 

Bertrand watched her, his ugly face 
bathed by the sunlight. Surely this 
girl with the tawny hair and the hazel 
eyes was the fairest flower in all the 
Breton lands? 

“Madame Tiphaine,” he said, “your 
erystals told you the truth.” 

She turned again, her green gown 
swinging in rich folds about her body, 
her golden head like a rare flower upon 
some slender stem. 

“Ha! Messire Bertrand, you are wise, 
it seems.” 

“Was I not at Rennes?” he answered, 
stoutly. “ See, here, the rent in my har- 
*twas given me by your lord- 
ling’s spear.” 

She stretched out her white hand sud- 
denly and touched his breastplate, as 
though to prove the truth of his words. 

“And you, messire?” she asked, her 
eyes on his. 

Bertrand, a little flustered, colored and 
hung his head. 


he asked, 


ness}; 


“T had stolen my father’s arms.” 

“ Yes—” 

“And, Madame Tiphaine, St. Klado 
smiled on me—” 

“ Ah—” 

“The Vicomte your brother shall prove 
me when he returns.” 

She put her hands suddenly upon his 
shoulders and looked steadily in his face. 

“ Messire Bertrand,” she said. 

He gazed at her, his face kindling. 

“T did not love the Lord of St. Lo. 
You overthrew him. Therefore I am 
your debtor.” 

Bertrand had been fumbling in the 
leather purse that hung at his belt. 
Flushing very red, he drew out a gold 
chain set with precious stones, the prize 
he had won at Rennes. He had prom- 
ised it to the Lady Jeanne his mother, 
but fate and Madame Tiphaine willed 
it otherwise. 

“Take it,” he said, gruffly, going on 
one knee. “I won it fairly, and, St. 
Klado be blessed, the Lord of St. Lo 
could not bring it back from Rennes. 
And your pledge, Madame Tiphaine, will 
it serve for a spurless boy?” 

She took the chain and fastened it 
about her neck. Then, stooping, she 
kissed Bertrand, looking long and stead- 
ily into his face. 

“Enough, Bertrand of Brittany,” she 
said; “the stars have, marked you out 
to me of.old. When you have fought 
one fight for our Breton lands, then 
—come to me. This chain shall be 
thy pledge.” 


Of Love 


BY FRIDA SEMLER 


HEY sing of love who never won his grace; 
On harp and lute 
They vaunt the glories of his dwelling-place. 
They who are in his presence,—face to face 


Are stricken mute. 





















































































































































































































































lived in more complete security 

than those “Gentlemen Adven- 
turers Trading in Hudson’s Bay” for 
whom Prince Rupert had secured from 
his cousin, King Charles, in 1670, com- 
plete monopoly of all furs north and 
westward of Hudson’s Bay. A thousand 
miles of juniper swamps and impassable 
cataracts cut the Hudson’s Bay fur 
traders off from the fur traders of New 
France to the south. To the west was 
impenetrable and unknown wilderness. 
To the north and east for eight months 
of the year was an impassable barrier of 
ice floe and berg and those elemental 
frozen foes to human presence. 

For fifteen years after their organiza- 
tion the Gentlemen Adventurers of Eng- 
land—the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company, 
a company numbering among its patrons 
King Charles II., Prince Rupert, Gen- 
eral Munck, the Duke of York, the Duke 
of Marlborough, and a host of other 
worthies ranging from,the nobility down 
to the goldsmiths and merchant princes 
of London—slumbered in security on the 
margin of a frozen sea. Charles Fort 
with its stone bastions on Rupert’s 
River—named after King and Prince 
who secured the charter—quickly sent 
offshoots to Moose River on the west, 
Albany (named after an Albany far 
south), and Nelson (the modern York), 
which drained all the furs westward to 
the Rocky Mountains. Rupert and 
Moose and Albany each yearly collected 
three thousand five hundred beaver-pelts, 
worth in modern money one dollar and 
a half each, not to mention twice as 
many pelts of otter and mink and marten 
and ermine and sable. To the north, 
Nelson (York) sent out in a single year 
as much as one hundred thousand dollars’ 
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worth of beaver. “The Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers of England Trading in Huid- 
son’s Bay” had found a gold-mine rich 
as Spanish E] Dorado. 

To be sure, Radisson, the Frenchman, 
who had helped to found the company 
with Prince Rupert, had gone over to 
the French fur traders one year, trading 
Nelson (York), bag and baggage, to the 
French Company of the North; but 
Radisson had become a British subject 
again and traded these forts back to 
England. He was in the employment 
of the company. Radisson was safe. 
To be sure, the ships of the French Fur 
Company had continued to come to the 
bay; but the French fur traders de- 
manded four beaver for a musket, where 
the English demanded only two; and so 
those French fur-ships went back to 
Quebec empty of cargo. Two of the 
French fur-ships, meeting the Merchant 
of Perpetuana trapped in the ice-floes 
of the north, had scuttled the Hudson’s 
Bay ship of provisions, captured master, 
mate, and crew, cast all in a dungeon 
on bread and water for eleven months in 
Quebec, where Edward Humes, the cap- 
tain, died, and the rest were sold to life- 
long slavery in Martinique, whence only 
Smithsend, the mate, escaped. Sieur 
Peré, a gay adventurer from New 
France, had come down to the bay over- 
land from the Great Lakes, with three 
comrades, to spy on the English fur 
traders for the French company; but 
the young seigneur had been given food 
and a hearty Godspeed from the Eng- 
lish, and having deliberately let his 
canoe float off to sea while he slept, so 
that he could not be sent away, had been 
clapped with one comrade into the fur- 
fort of Albany, while the two other ad- 
venturers were put on Charlton Island 
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Modern chart showing the almost incredible distances and extent of the disputed territory 


to earn their living hunting. The two 
adventurers had escaped to the mainland 
on a raft by night, and fleeing to Can- 
ada, a thousand miles by swamp and for- 
est, had told a story of Peré’s imprison- 
ment that set the fire-eaters of New 
France in a flame. But all unknowing, 
the Gentlemen Adventurers of England 
slumbered secure on the margin of their 
frozen sea. 

Like a bolt from the blue came the 
bold raiders of Pierre le Moyne d’Iber- 
ville into the midst of this security. 

It was one of the long June nights, 
1686, when twilight of the north merges 
with dawn. Fourteen cannon in all 
protruded from the embrasures of the 
four stone bastions round little Moose 
Factory to the southwest of the bay. The 
eighteen-foot pickets of the palisaded 
square wall were everywhere punctured 
with holes for musketry defence. In one 
bastion were three thousand pounds of 
powder. In another, twelve civilian sol- 
diers slept. In a third were stored furs. 
The fourth bastion served as kitchen, 


and across the middle of the courtyard, 
forty by forty feet, was the two-story 
stone house and residence of the chief 
factor. The sentinel had shot the strong 
iron bolts of the main gates facing the 
waterway; but so secure did he feel of 
the impossibility of attack that he had 
lain down to sleep, wrapped in a blanket, 
without even loading the cannon it.was 
his duty to guard. Twilight of the long 
June night—the 18th, almost the longest 
day in the year—had deepened into the 
white stillness that precedes dawn, when 
two forms took shape in the thicket of 
underbrush behind the fort; and there 
stepped forth, clad in buckskin cap-a-pie, 
musket over shoulder, war-hatchet, pow- 
der-horn, dagger, pistol in belt, and 
unsheathed sword aglint in hand, two 
French wood-lopers, the far-famed 
coureurs des bois, whose scalping raids 
were to strike terror from Louisiana to 
Hudson’s Bay. At first glance the two 
newcomers might have been marauding 
Iroquois come this outragedus distance 
over swamp and cataract from their own 
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fighting-ground. Closer scrutiny showed 
them to be young French noblemen, 
Pierre le Moyne d’Iberville, age twenty- 
four, and his brother Sainte-Héléne, 
trained to the wild woods of Montreal, 
to the roving life of the wood-loper, to 
pillage and raid and ambuscade. Born 
in Montreal in 1661 and schooled to all 
the wilderness perils of the struggling 
colony’s early life, Pierre le Moyne, one 
of nine sons of Charles le Moyne, of 
Montreal, became the Robin Hood of 
American wilds. 

Sending his brother Sainte - Héléne 
round one side of the picketed walls to 
peer through the embrasures of the moon- 
lit fortress, Pierre le Moyne d’Ibcrville 
skirted round the other side himself end 
quickly made the discovery that not cne 
of the cannon was loaded. The tompion 
was in every muzzle. Scarcely a cat’s- 
paw of wind dimpled the waters of the 
bay, smooth as silk. 

With a quick glance Iberville and his 
brother took in every detail of the situa- 
tion. Then they melted back into the 
pallid half-light like shadows. In a trice 
a hundred forms had taken shape in the 
mist—sixty-six Indians decked in all the 
war-gear of savage glory from head-dress 
and vermilion cheeks to naked, red- 
stained limbs lithe as a tiger, smooth and 
supple as satin. Sixty-six Indians and 
thirty-three half-wild French soldiers, 
gay in all the regimentals of French 
pomp, commanded by old Chevalier de 
Troyes, veteran of a hundred wars, now 
commissioned to demand the release of 
Monsieur Peré from the forts of the 
English fur traders. Beside de Troyes 
stood de la Chesnay, head of the North- 
ern Company of Fur Traders in Quebec, 
only too glad of this chance to raid the 
forts of rival traders in time of peace. 
And well to the fore, cross in hand, 
head bared, the Jesuit Sylvie, come to 
rescue the souls of northern heathen- 
dom from hell. 

Impossible as it may seem, these hun- 
dred intrepid adventurers had come over- 
land from Montreal. What did the in- 
eursion of these French raiders mean? 
It meant that they had set out in mid- 
winter on a voyage men hardly dared in 
summer. Without waiting for the ice to 
break up, they started from Montreal in 
March. No tents were carried; only the 
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blanket, haversack fashion, tied to each 
man’s back. Bivouac was under the 
stars. No provision but what each 
blanket carried! No protection but the 
musket on shoulder, the war-axe and 
powder-horn and pistol in belt! No re- 
ward but the vague promise of loot from 
the English wiqwamming—as the Indians 
say—on the Northern Bay! A march 
of six hundred miles through trackless 
forests in midwinter; then down the 
maelstrom sweep of torrents swollen by 
spring thaw for three hundred miles to 
the juniper swamps of windfall and dank 
rotting forest growth around the bay! 

It had been no play, this fur-trade 
raid; and now Iberville was back from 
his scouting, having seen with his own 
eyes that the English fur traders were 
really wigwamming on the bay. Hastily 
all burdens of blankets and food and 
clothes were cast aside and cached. 

Then each man recharged his musket 
lest the swamp mists had dampened the 
powder. De Troyes led his soldiers 
round to the fore to make a feint of 
furious onslaught from the water-front. 
Iberville posted his Indians along each 
flank to fire through the embrasures of 
the pickets. Then with a wild yell the 
French soldiers swooped upon the Enz- 
lish fort. Iberville and his brothers 
Sainte-Héléne and Maricourt were over 
the rear pickets and across the court- 
yard, swords in hand. Before the sleepy 
gunner behind the main gate could get 
his eyes open, one blow of Sainte- 
Héléne’s sabre split the fellow’s head to 
the collar-bone. The trunk of a tree 
had rammed in the gate. Iberville’s In- 
dians had hacked down the rear pickets, 
and he himself led the way into the 
main house. Before the sixteen inmates, 
dashing out in their shirts, had realized 
what had happened, the raiders were 
masters of Moose Factory. Only one 
other man besides the gunner was killed; 
and he was a Frenchman, slain by the 
cross-fire of his comrades over the court- 
yard. The cellars were searched, but 
there was small loot of fur. Furs were 
stored elsewhere; but the French were 
the richer by sixteen captives, twelve 
portable cannon, and three thousand 
pounds of powder. Flag unfurled, mus- 
kets firing, sod heaved in air, Chevalier 
de Troyes took possession of the fort for 
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the Most Redoubtable, Most Mighty, 
Most Christian King of France, though 
eynie might wonder how such an act 
vas accomplished in time of peace, when 
the sole object of the raid had been the 
rescue of Monsieur Peré, imprisoned as 
a spy. 

Eastward of Moose, a hundred miles 
along the south coast of the bay, on 
Rupert’s River, was another fort, strong- 
er, the bastions of stone, with a dock 
where the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship 
commonly anchored for the summer. 
Northwestward of Moose, a_ hundred 
miles, was a third fort, Albany, the 
citadel of the English fur traders’ 
strength, forty paces back from the wa- 
ter, unassailable by sea, and the store- 
house of the best furs. It was decided 
to attack the fort on Rupert’s River first. 
Staying only long enough at Moose to 
build a raft to carry Chevalier de Troyes 
and his prisoners along the coast, the 
raiders set out by sea on the 27th of 
June. Iberville led the way with two 
canoes and eight or nine men. By the 
ist of July he had caught a glimpse 
of Rupert’s bastions. Concealing his 
Indians, he went forward to reconnoitre. 
To his delight he espied the company’s 
ship with the H. B. C. ensign flying, 
that signified Governor Bridgar was on 
board. Choosing the night, as usual, for 
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attack, Iberville stationed his ba=dits 
where they could fire on the decks if 
necessary, and glided across the water to 


the schooner. Hand over fist, he was up 


the ship’s side, when the sleeping sen- 
tinel awakened with a spring at Iber- 
ville’s throat. One cleave of his sword, 
and the fellow rolled dead at the French- 
man’s feet, Iberville stamping on the 
deck to call the crew aloft, and killing 
three men in turn as they tumbled up 
the hatchway, till the fourth, Governor 
Bridgar himself, threw up his hends in 
unconditional surrender of the ship and 
crew of fourteen. Meanwhile the din 
had alarmed the fort. Though the bas- 
tions were dismantled for repairs, gates 
were hard shut and musketry poured hot 
shot through the embrasures, that kept 
the raiders at a distance. Again it was 
the le Moyne brothers who led to vie- 
tory. The bastions served the usual two- 
fold purpose of defence and_ barracks. 
Extemporizing ladders, Tberville clam- 
bered to the roofs of these, hacked holes 
through the rough thatch, and threw 
down hand-grenades at the imminent risk 
of blowing himself as well as the enemy 
to eternity. “Jt was,’ says the old 
chronicle, “ with an effect most admira- 
ble,’—-which depends on the point of 
view; for when the sharpshooters were 
driven from the bastions to the main 
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house inside, gates were rammed down, 
palisades hacked out, and Iberville with 
his followers was on the roof of the main 
house, throwing down more bombs. The 
raid became a rout. The French had 
Rupert, though little the richer except 
for the ship and thirty prisoners. 

The wild wood-rovers were now strong 
enough to attempt Albany, one hundred 
miles northeast of Moose. It was at Al- 
bany that the French spy Peré was sup- 
posed to be lying panting for rescue. It 
was also at Albany that the English fur 
traders had their greatest store of pelts. 
As usual, Iberville led off in the canoes, 
de Troyes, the French fur traders, the 
soldiers, and the captives following with 
the cannon on the ship. It was sunset 
when the canoes launched out from Ru- 
pert’s River. To save time by crossing the 
south end of the bay diagonally, they had 
sheered out from the coast, when there 
blew down from the upper bay one of 
those bitter northeast gales that at once 
swept a maelstrom of churning ice-floes 
about the cockle-shell birch canoes. To 
make matters worse, a fog fell, thick as 
night. A birch canoe in a cross-sea is 
bad enough. With ice-floes it was de- 
struction. Some made for the main 
shore and took refuge on land. The le 
Moyne’s two canoes kept on. The 1st 
of August saw his Indians and wood- 
lopers below the embankment of Albany. 
A few days later came de Troyes on the 
boat with soldiers and cannon. 

Governor Sargeant of Albany had had 
warning of the raiders from Indian 
coureurs. The fort looked as shut as a 
locked box. Neither side gave a sign. 
Not till the French began trundling 
their cannon ashore by all sorts of 
clumsy contrivance, to get them in range 
of the fort forty yards back, was there a 
sign of life, when forty-three big guns 
inside the wall of Albany simultaneously 
let go forty-three bombs in midair that 
flattened the raiders to earth under shel- 
ter of the embankment. Chevalier de 
Troyes then mustered all the pomp and 
fustian of court pageantry, flag flying, 
drummer beating to the fore, guard in 
line, and, marching forward, demanded 
of the English traders, come half-way out 
to meet him, satisfaction for and the de- 
livery of Sieur Peré, a loyal subject of 
France suffering imprisonment on the 





shores of Hudson’s Bay at the hands 
the English. One may wonder, perha 
what these raiders would have d 
without the excuse of Peré, The ny 
senger came back from Governor § 
geant with word that Peré had been « 
home to France by way of England lo: 
ago. (That Peré had been delayed in 
English prison was not told.) De Troyes 
then pompously demanded the surrender 
of the fort. Sargeant sent back word 
such a demand was an insult in time of 
peace. Under cover of night, the French 
retired to consider. With an extrava 
gance now lamented they had used at 
Rupert most of their captured ammuni- 
tion. Cannon they had in plenty, but 
few rounds of balls. They had thirty 
prisoners, but no provisions; a ship, but 
no booty of furs. Between them and 
home lay a wilderness of forest and 
swamps for one thousand miles. They 
must capture the fort by an escalade, or 
retreat empty-handed. 

Meanwhile, such bedlam reigned in- 
side the fort as might have delighted th 
raiders’ hearts if they could have known. 
Sargeant, the sturdy old governor, was 
for keeping his teeth clenched to the end, 
though the larder was lean and only 
enough powder left to do the French 
some damage as they landed their can- 
non next day. When a servant fell dead 
from a French ball, Turner, the chief 
gunner, dashed from his post, vowing he 
would throw himself on the mercy of the 
French. Sargeant rounded the fellow 
back to his guns with the generous prom- 
ise to blow his brains out if he budged 
one inch from his place. Two English 
spies sent out came back with word the 
French were mounting their battery in 
the dark. 

For two days bombs sang back and for- 
ward through the air. There was more 
parleying. Bridgar, the governor cap- 
tured down at Rupert, warned the com- 
pany that the French were desperate—if 
they were compelled to fight to the end, 
there would be no mercy. Still Sargeant 
hoped against hope for the yearly Eng- 
lish vessel to relieve the siege; but when 
Captain Outlaw came with word there 
was no more powder, the people threw 
down their arms and threatened to desert 
en masse to the French. Sargeant stil! 
stubbornly refused to beat a parley, so 
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Dixon, the under factor, hung out a 
white sheet as flag of truce from the fort 
window. The French had just ceased 
firing, to cool their cannon, and had ac- 
tually been reduced to pouring molten 
iron around wooden disks for balls, when 
the messenger came out with word of 
surrender. Bluff and resolute to the end, 
Sargeant marched out with two flagons 
of port, seated himself on the French 
cannon, drank healths with de Troyes, 
and proceeded to drive as hard a bargain 
as if his larders had been crammed and 
his magazine full of powder. Drum beat- 
ing, flags flying, in full possession of arms, 
the governor, officers, wives, and serv- 
ants were to be permitted to march out 
in honor, to be transported to Charlton 
Island, there to await the coming of the 
English ship. Barely had the thirty Eng- 
lish sallied out when the wood-lopers 
were into the fort, ransacking house and 
cellar. The fifty thousand crowns’ worth 
of beaver was found, but not a morsel 


of food 


sprouts. 


except bowl of barley 
Thirteen hundred miles from 
Canada with neither powder nor food! 
De Troyes gave his men leave to disband 
on August 10, and it was a wild scramble 
for home—sauve qui peut, as the old 


one 


chronicler relates, some of the prisoners 
being taken to Quebec as carriers of the 
furs raided; others, to the number of 
fifty, being turned loose in the desolate 


wilderness of the bay. It was October 
before Iberville’s forest-rovers were back 
in Montreal. 

The French were now in possession of 
the south end of Hudson’s Bay. Iberville’s 
brother Maricourt with a handful of men 
remained to guard the captured forts; 
and for ten years the inland sea became 
the theatre of such escapades as buc- 
caneers might have enacted on the Span- 
ish Main. The next year saw the in- 
domitable Iberville back at Rupert. Over 
at Charlton Island, where Sargeant and 


his men had retired, the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company’s ship Churchill had been 
caught and frozen in the ice-floes. Iber- 
ville sent four spies to reconnoitre. 
Three were summarily captured by the 
English fur traders and thrown into the 
hold of the ship, manacled, for the win- 
ter. In spring one was brought above- 
decks to give the English sailors a hand 
putting masts shipshape. The fellow 
only waited till six of the crew were up 
the ratlines, when he seized an axe, 
brained two Englishmen: on the decks, 
rushed down-stairs to liberate his com- 
rades, took possession of all firearms, and 
at pistol-point kept the six Englishmen 
up the mast-poles while he steered the 
vessel straight to Iberville, where the 
cargo of provisions saved Rupert’s River 
from famine. In vain the English sent 
rescue-parties south from Nelson (York), 
on the west side of the bay, to recapture 
Albany. Iberville came canoeing across 
the ice-floes with 

his Indian ban- 


forty of the garrison were off in 
woods. And in the woods they w. 
forced to stay; for Crimmington t 
prompt possession of Albany for the e 
pany, finding in the cellars a gha: 
form, naked, shackled hand to feet, 
chained to the wall—a French erimi 
who had murdered first the surgeon a 
then the priest of the fort. 

But Iberville was not the man to |i 
go lightly what had been so hard w. 
It had become more than a guer 
warfare between gamesters of the wilder- 
ness. It was a fight for ascendency | 
the continent. It was a struggle to deter 
mine which nation was to command tl. 
rivers and waterways leading inland 
the unknown West. If the French raid- 
ers were to hold their forts at the bot- 
tom of the bay, they must capture th 
stronghold of the Hudson’s Bay Fur 
Company upon the west coast—Nelson, or 

York, at the 
mouth of Hayes 





dits, discovered 
two English ships 
locked in the ice 
before Albany, 
ready to attack 
the French in the 
spring, lay in am- 
bush till he had 
captured half the 
crew of eighty- 
two, then took 
possession of both 
the English ves- 
sels, loaded them 
with furs of the 
fort, and sailed 
gayly out for 
Quebec, eluding 
two other Eng- 





River. Taking on 
board one hundred 
and twenty wood- 
rangers, Ibervill: 
sailed from Que- 
bee on the 10th 
of August, 1694, 
with the frigate 
Poli and_ Sala- 
mandre. On Sep- 
tember 24 he was 
disembarking his 
eannon below the 
earthworks and 
one hundred great 
guns of Nelson. 
Steady bombard- 
ment poured 
bombs into the 








lish ships in the 


straits by hoisting COAT OF ARMS OF THE HUDSON’s Bay COMPANY 


an English flag 
and slipping away 
through the fog before they could send 
messengers across the intervening ice. 
Perhaps security bred carelessness. 
From 1690 to 1693 Iberville was absent 
from the bay on the border raids of 
Schenectady and Pemaquid. When Cap- 
tain Michael Crimmington led _ three 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ships down to 
Albany in 1693, he found only four 
Frenchmen holding the fort. The other 


fort from Septem- 
ber 25 to October 
14. Chiateauguay, 
his brother, fell 
wounded in the fight, which redoubled th: 
fury of the wood-lopers. While the long- 
range guns ploughed up the earthworks 
and shattered the palisades to the fore, 
the wood-lopers went round and in hand- 
to-hand fight assaulted the fort to the rear. 
To save the fort from utter extermination. 
Walsh and Kelsey, the chief traders of 
the English, surrendered. Of the cap 
tured, some were turned adrift in the 
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woods, others carried in irons to France, 
because—as one of the indignant prison- 
ers afterward complained—* we had not 
the money to grease the commander’s fist 
for our freedom.” 

And so the merry game went on be- 
tween the rival traders of the Northern 
Jay, French and English fighting as 
furiously over the beaver as if each pelt 
had been a bar of gold. Except for one 
fort—Severn—half-way between Albany 
and Nelson, and unimportant except 
as a resort for the refugees driven from 
the other factories by the French, the 
Hudson’s Bay Fur Company had lost all 
their forts on the bay. One thing favored 
the English adventurers. Open war had 
taken the place of secret treaty between 
France and England. The English Ad- 
miralty now furnished a convoy of 
frigates for the traders’ supply-ships; so 
when Sérieny, Iberville’s brother, came 
out from France in 1696 with provisions 
on the Poli and Hardi for the French at 
Nelson, he found English men-of-war, the 
Bonaventure and Seaforth, lined up for 
attack before Hayes River. Sérigny 
didn’t wait. He turned swift heel for sea; 
so swift, indeed, that the Hardi split on 
some ice-floe and went to bottom with all 
hands. Without either provisions or pow- 
der, Governor de la Férest had no choice 


but to capitulate to the Englishman, 
Allan, who retaliated for all Iberville’s 
raids by carrying off his captives to Eng- 
land, where they lay in prison at Ports- 
mouth for four months. Released at last, 
they hastened to France, where their 
emaciated, ragged condition spoke louder 
than their indignant words. 

Frenchmen languishing in an English 
prison! Like wildfire ran the rumor of 
the outrage. Once before when Peré, 
the Frenchman, had been imprisoned on 
Hudson’s Bay, Iberville had thrust the 
sword of vengeance into the very heart 
of the English fastness. France turned 
again to the same Robin Hood of Can- 
ada’s rude chivalry and romance. Iber- 
ville was at the time carrying havoc from 
hamlet to hamlet of Newfoundland, 
where two hundred English had alveady 
fallen before his sword and seven hun- 
dred been captured. On the 7th of April, 
1697, Sérigny, his brother, was despatch- 
ed from France with five men-of-war 
the Pelican, the Palmier, the Profond, 
the Wasp, the Violent—to be placed un- 
der Iberville’s command at Placentia, 
Newfoundland, whence he was to proceed 
to Hudson’s Bay, with orders “to leave 
not a vestige remaining” of the English 
fur trade in the north. 

The squadron left Newfoundland on 
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July 8. By the 25th the ships had en- 
tered the straits amid berg and floe, with 
the long transparent daylight when sun- 
set merges with sunrise. Iberville was 
on the Pelican with Bienville, his brother, 
two hundred and fifty men, and fifty 
guns. The other brother, Sérigny, com- 
manded the Palmier, and Edward Fitz- 
maurice, of Kerry, a Jacobite, had come 
as chaplain. A gun gone loose in the 


hold of the Wasp had caused some dam- 
age, and forty men were disabled from 
seurvy on the Pelican, when the ships 
succeeded in reaching the inner side of 


the straits at Cape Digges. Here the ice, 
contracted by the straits, locked around 
them in an iron grip. Fog fell, conceal- 
ing the ships from each other, except for 
the ensigns at the masts’ heads, which 
showed all the fleet driven far south- 
ward, except Iberville’s Pelican. For 
eighteen days the impatient raider 
found himself forcibly anchored to the 
ice-floes in fog, his ship crushed and 
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banged and bodily lifted until perhaps a 
powder blast released pressure, or holes 
drilled and filled with bombs broke the 
ice-crush, or, unshipping the rudder, his 
men disembarked and, up to the waist in 
ice slush, towed the Pelican forward. On 
the 25th of August, at four in the morn- 
ing, the fog suddenly lifted. Iberville 
saw that the Pelican had been carried 
back in the straits. The Wasp and Vio- 
lent had disappeared; but straight to the 
fore, ice-jammed, were the Profond, and 
—Iberville could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his eyes—three English men- 
of-war, the Hampshire and Dering and 
Hudson’s Bay, closing in a circle round 
the ill-fated French ship. Just at that 
moment, the ice loosening, Iberville was 
off like a bird on the Pelican, not waiting 
to see what became of the Profond, which 
escaped from the ice that night after a 
day’s bombardment, when the English 
were in the act of running across the ice 
for a hand-to-hand fight. 





GAMESTERS OF 

On the 3d of September Iberville was 
before Port Nelson. Anxiously he 
eanned the sea during two days for the 
rest of his fleet. On the morning of the 
th the sails of three vessels rose above 
he horizon of the sea. Raising anchor, 
Iberville hastened to meet them and 
signalled them welcome. No response 
signalled back. The horrified watch at 
the masthead called down some warn- 
ng. Then the full extent of the terrible 
mistake dawned on Iberville. These 
were not his consort ships at all. They 
were the English men-of-war, the Hamp- 
shire, fifty-two guns; the Dering, thirty; 
the Hudson’s Bay, thirty-two—hemming 
him in a fatal circle between the Eng- 
lish foe on land and their 
non to sea. 

One can imagine the wild shout of 
jubilation that went up from the two 
hundred and fifty Englishmen of the 
Hampshire to see their enemy of ten 
merciless raids now hopelessly 
trapped between their fleet and the fort. 
The English vessels had the wind, and 
raced over the waves, all sails set, like 
war-horses eager for battle. Iberville did 
wait. He had weighed anchor to 
sail out when he thought the vessels were 


own can- 


; 
years 


not 


his own; and now he kept on his course. 
Of his original crew, forty were ill of 


Some twenty-five had been sent 
ashore to reconnoitre. Counting the 
Canadians and Indians taken on at 
Newfoundland, he could muster 
hundred and fifty fighting - men. 
Quickly ropes were stretched to give the 
forces handhold over the frost-slippery 
decks. Stoppers were ripped from the 
fifty cannon, and the batterymen below 
under La Salle and Grandville had 
stripped off their shirts for the furnace 
of flame and powder that was to be their 
portion in the impending battle. Bien- 
ville, Iberville’s brother, swung the in- 
fantrymen in line abovedecks, swords 
and pistols in hands, prepared for the 
hand-to-hand grapple that was bound to 
come against such desperate odds. De 
la Potherie got the Canadians to the 
forecastle, all ready to board when 
the ships knocked keels. Iberville knew 
it was to be like those old-time raids—a 
fight to the death, or victory; and on he 
swept, right up to the Hampshire, the 
strongest of the foe, where every shot 


scurvy. 


only 
one 
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would tell. The ‘Hampshire shifted 
broadsides to the French, and at nine in 
the morning let go two roaring cannon- 
ades that ploughed up the Pelican’s 
decks and stripped the French of masts 
naked to the hull. At the same 
stant the Dering and Hudson’s Bay, 
which had circled to the left of the 
French, poured a musketry fire across the 
Pelican’s stern. At one fell blast forty 
French had been mowed down, but the 
batterymen below never ceased their tor- 
rent of balls straight into the Hamp- 
shire’s hull; and Iberville shouted for 
the infantrymen to fire into the Dering’s 
forecastle, and the Canadian sharp- 
shooters to rake-the decks of the Hud- 
son’s Bay. For three and a half hours 
the battle raged. The 
ships were so close, shout and counter- 
shout could be heard across decks. Faces 
were literally singed with the musketry 
fire. Ninety French were wounded. The 
Pelican’s decks swam in blood. Grape- 
shot and grenade had set the fallen sails 
in flame. Railings were gone overdecks, 
the bridge crumbling, a gaping wound in 
the hull of the French ship to fore; and 
still the batterymen below poured their 
storm of fire and bomb into the English 
hull. The fighters were so close, one old 
record says, and the holes torn by the 
bombs so large in the hull of each ship, 
that the gunners on the Pelican were 
looking into the very eyes of the smoke- 
grimed men belowdecks in the Hamp- 
shire. For three hours the English had 
tacked to board the Pelican; and the 
mastless, splintered Pelican had fought 
like a demon to cripple her enemy’s ap- 
proach. The men of both decks had 
rushed en masse for the last hand-to-hand 
fight, when a wild shout went up from 
the remnants of the French. The bat- 
teries of the Tampshire were suddenly si- 
lenced. The great ship refused to answer 
to the wheel, That persistent, undevia- 
ting fire belching from the sides of the 
Pelican had done its work. The Hamp- 
shire gave a quick back lurch. Before 
the amazed Frenchmen could believe 
their eyes, amid the roar of flame and 
crashing billow, all sails set, the Hamp- 
shire settled and sank like a stone amid 
the engulfing seas. Not a soul of her 
two hundred and fifty men escaped. The 
screams of the struggling seamen had 


in- 


three-cornered 

















WRECK 


Crew landing after sinking the “‘ Hampshire” an’ capturing the ‘‘ Hudson's Bay ” 


OF THE 


** PELICAN”’ 
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(From an old engraving) 


not died on the waves before Iberville 
had turned the batteries of his shattered 
ship full force on the Hudson’s Bay. 
Promptly the Hudson’s Bay _ struck 


colors; but while Iberville was engaged 


loading his captives and taking over 
ninety prisoners, the Dering showed 
swift heel and gained Fort Nelson. 

In the fury and heat of the fight, the 
French had not noticed the gathering 
storm that now broke with hurricane 
gusts of sleet and rain. The hawser that 
towed the captive ship snapped like a 
thread. Captor and captive in vain 
threw out anchors. The anchors raked 
bottom. Cables were cut, and the two 
ships drove along the sands before the 
wind. The deck of the Pelican was now 
icy with blood. Every shock of smash- 
ing billows jumbled dead and dying en 
The night grew black as pitch. 
The little railing that still clung to the 
shattered decks of the Pelican was now 


masse. 


washed away, and the waves carried off 
dead and wounded. Tables were hurled 
from the cabin. The rudder was broken; 
and the water was already to the bridge 
of the floundering ship when the hull 
began to split and the Pelican buried 
her prow in the sands six miles from th 
fort. All small boats had been shot 
away. The canoes of the Canadians wer 
swamped as they were launched. Tying 
the spars of the shattered masts in four 
sided racks, Iberville had the wounded 
bound to these and towed ashore by th 
others, half swimming, half wading. 
Many of the men sprang into the sea 
half naked as they had fought. Guns 
and powder-horns, -held high above heads, 
were all that was saved of the wreck. 
Eighteen more men lost. their lives try 
ing to swim ashore. On land, the cast 
aways found two feet of snow. For 
twelve hours they had fought, without 
pause for food; and now, shivering round 
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fres kindled in the bush, the half-fam- 
‘shed men devoured moss and seaweed 
-aw. It was at this terrible pass that 
1e other ships of Iberville’s fleet came 

his rescue. They, too, had suffered 
rom the storm, the Violent having gone 

bottom, the Palmier having lost her 
steering-gear. 

Nelson, or York, was the usual four- 
astioned fur-post, with palisades and 
houses of white fir logs a foot thick, the 
pickets punctured for small arms, with 
embrasures for some hundred cannon. 
It stood some paces back from Hayes 
River, four miles up from the sea. The 
ship Hudson’s Bay had also been wrecked, 
and her seamen carried to Governor 
Bailey of the fort word of Iberville’s 
desperate plight. Nor was Bailey in- 
clined to surrender even after the other 
ships came to Iberville’s aid. With 
Bailey in the fort was that Smithsend 
who had been sold to slavery in Mar- 
tinique by the French. When Iberville’s 
messenger was led into the council- 
hall with flag of truce and bandaged 
to demand surrender, Smithsend 


eves 


advised resistance till the English knew 


whether Tberville had been lost in the 
wreck. Fog favored the French. By the 
lith they had been able to get their 
cannon ashore undetected by the English, 

» near the fort that the first intimation 
was the blow of hammers in erecting 
platforms. This drew the fire of the 
English, and the cannonading began on 
both sides. On the 12th Sérigny entered 
the council again to demand surrender. 

“If you refuse, there will be no 
quarter,” he warned. 

“Quarter be cursed!” thundered the 
ld governor. Then turning to his men, 
“Forty pounds sterling to every man 
who fights.” 

But the Canadians, with all the sav- 
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agery of Indian warfare, had begun hack- 
ing down palisades to the rear. Sérigny 
came once more from the French. 
“They are desperate,” he urged. “They 
must take the fort or pass the winter 
like beasts in the wilds.” Bombs had 
been shattering the houses. Bailey was 
induced to capitulate, but, game to the 
end, haggled for the best bargain he 
could get. Neither the furs nor the ar- 
maments of the fort were granted him; 
but he was permitted to march out with his 
people unharmed, drum beating, flag un- 
furled, ball in mouth, match lighted, bag 
and baggage, fife screaming its shrillest 
defiance—to march out with all this 
brave pomp to a desolate winter in the 
wilds, while the wood-lopers led by Bois- 
briant ransacked the fort. 

The Treaty of Ryswick put an end 
to the raids. Iberville sailed away to 
fresh glories. A seigniory had been 
granted him along the Bay of Chaleurs. 
In 1699 he was created Chevalier of St. 
Louis. The rest of his years were passed 
founding the colony of Louisiana; and 
he visited Boston and New York harbors 
with plans of conquest in his mind, 
though, as the Earl of Belmont reported, 
he pretended it was for wood and water. 
In the war of the Barbadoes he hoped 
to capture slaves for Louisiana, and had 
transported hundreds; but yellow fever 
raged in the South and Iberville fell a 
victim to it on July 9, 1706. He was 
perhaps the most picturesque type of 
Canada’s wild wood chivalry, with all its 
savage faults and romantic heroism. 

And his Majesty the King of France, 
well pleased with the success of his brave 
raiders, sends out a musty old despatch 
that reads: “ His Majesty declines to ac- 
cept the white bear sent to him from 
Hudson’s Bay, but he will permit the fur 
traders to exhibit the animal.” 





Fiddler 


BY 


AVING been the owner of Fiddler 
for almost two weeks, Mr. Hiram 
Proggins arrived somewhat abrupt- 

ly at the conclusion that he had made a 
mistake. Either Fiddler was not the 
horse for him or he was not the man for 
Fiddler. From his perch on the grain- 
box Mr. Proggins stared in dissatisfied 
contemplation at the stall where Fiddler’s 
white nose was submerged in the manger. 
Yes, a mistake had been made. 

Fiddler had known it all along. There 
were horses, plenty of them, that would 
have suited Hi Proggins. Some horses, 
you know, don’t care a clover-head who 
own them. Fiddler was not of this kind. 
He could make distinctions, and very 
fine ones, sometimes. The mere sight of 
Proggins aroused his suspicions, and 
when Fiddler first felt the touch of the 
new owner’s hands on the reins he was 
assured, by that subtle instinct common 
to every good horse, that he and Mr. 
Proggins were not in accord and never 
could be. 

In the 
and Fiddler’s chief traits 
were cheerfulness and sociability. Also, 
he had that which many scientific folks 
will tell you no animal possesses—a sense 
of humor. Judging him by a full-face 
view, you would never guess it. Fiddler 
had a long head—an abnormally long 
head—which gave to his frontal expres- 
sion 2 solemn, almost lugubrious cast. 
no horse ever carried about 
such a doleful face. It was grotesque- 
ly wobegone. 

But view him from either side, get 
the effect of his parrot nose, note the sly 
humor of his drooping eyelids, the merry 
drollery lurking in the’ mouth corners, 
the mischievous twitching of his pendent 
upper lip, and you would find yourself 
grinning out of sheer sympathy with his 
jovial mood. 

Mr. Proggins, however, did not grin. 
He never grinned. The face of Proggins 


first place, Proggins was glum 


uns wiable. 


Perhaps 
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was not fashioned for such purp 
Mainly it was whiskered—not with 
long, benevolent beard, nor with a 
aristocratic Vandyke. It bristled with 
coarse, scraggy, untractable, sandy-hued 
growth that suggested irritability of ten 
per. As for the eyes of Proggins, 1 
one might know what they expressed, for 
they were deeply set under bushy brows 
and further hidden by an overgrown pair 
of smoked glasses. Those glasses puz 
zled Fiddler, as well they might, for th: 
gave to the unattractive face of Prog 
gins a weird, sinister expression. 

This was unfortunate. Proggins vy 
not a bad fellow. He was simply an w 
successful inventor whose disposition ha 
been somewhat soured. Chiefly this was 
due to misdirected effort, for Proggins 
had inventive genius of no mean order. 
But he misused it. Was there anything 
along impossible or impractical lines 
Proggins thought of it and straightway 
set himself the task of inventing it. 
He invented a mattress that would turn 
itself over once in ten days, provided 
that you wound up the weights and set 
the clockwork properly. The fact that 
the great American public did not year 
for a self-turning mattress embittered 
the mind of Proggins. A lawn-mower 
that could be converted into a feed-cutter 
a hand-cultivator, a churn, or a coffe: 
grinder was another ingenious boon that 
the publie declined to appreciate. 

The two or three inventions which had 
proved of real value brought him meagr 
returns because manufacturers’ agents 
had juggled the patent rights to that 
end. But always and endlessly, despit 
failure and reverses, were Proggins’s best 
thoughts, most of his income, and the 
greater part of his time devoted to the 
construction of a perpetual-motion ma 
chine, which seemed doomed to be per 
petually motionless. 

It was this unoriginal folly that had 
estranged kin and friends, that had 
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aused Proggins to leave town and seek 
the seclusion of a ten-acre farm off the 
County House Road. There, in un- 
painted, ramshackle buildings huddled 

mong unpruned trees and surrounded 

y untilled fields, Proggins lived like a 

ermit, working at vain things, dreaming 
vain dreams, and cherishing resentment 
against a careless world. 

About once a week Proggins reluctant- 

tramped into the nearest town for 
pplies and material. With the pur- 
ose of making these trips still more in- 
frequent, he decided to buy a horse. Un- 
luckily for both, Fiddler chanced to be 

e animal which fate and an unsym- 
pathetie horse-dealer picked out to share 

s lot. 

When you have pulled a post-cart over 

suburban mail route for some five 
years you come to know a lot of folks 

id a lot of folks come to know you. 
When you are watched for every day 
by several hundred persons, when you 
establish intimate relations with a whole 
neighborhood, then your work ceases to be 
mere drudgery. Fiddler had found it so. 
He liked to see them, the women and 
children, and sometimes the men, stand- 
ing at the gate watching for him. They 
seemed glad to have him stop, even 
though he left nothing more than the 
weekly paper or a patent-medicine alma- 
They brought him things to eat, 
—bunches of clover whose honey-laden 
were deliciously sweet, red 
mer apples, and on baking-days 
crullers and ginger cookies. He 
his driver, too—a jolly chap who 
tled and sang as Fiddler jogged 
the highway. 

Changes, however, are bound to come. 
The driver was promoted to the railway 
division, and the new postman had a 
horse of his own. So Fiddler went to 
the horse-trader, and from there to the 
Proggins farm. Sadly did Fiddler miss 
his friends on the mail route. Here was 
only this glum-visaged man with bristling 
whiskers and queer-looking eyes. He 
neither looked nor acted friendly. But 
Fiddler was bound to make the best of 
things. In a dozen ways he tried to be 
sociable. He had a trick of upsetting 
the grain-measure by an unexpected lift 


nac. 


tops sum- 
fresh 
liked 
whis- 
along 


of his long nose when he was being fed.’ 


The postman had enjoyed it heartily, and 
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every meal-time they made quite a game 
of it. But Proggins rapped him sharply 
with a stick he carried, and refused to 
enter into the spirit of the joke. He 
wanted none of Fiddler’s good-natured 
nosings and plainly showed it. 

It was clear, too, that he was afraid 
of the horse, approaching head or heels 
with much caution. Fiddler, who had 
never kicked or used his teeth on any 
one in all his life, came to enjoy lifting a 
threatening hoof or laying back his ears, 
just for the fun of seeing Mr. Proggins 
dance out of his way. 

What was the matter with the man, 
anyway?’ Fiddler could not make out. 
Then there remained the mystery of 
So Fiddler got 
into the habit of watching his master 
closely as long as he could keep Prog- 
gins within range of his eyes. His were 
big, round eyes, too, deep and full and 
strikingly human in their expression. 
Fiddler could stare out of them in such 
a questioning way that one was almost 
moved to ask, “ Well, old fellow, what’s 
up; what do you want to say ?”’ 

Hi Proggins was not so moved. To 
him this stare of Fiddler’s was intensely 
disconcerting. Whenever he was at work 
about the barn he might be certain that 
those big, round eyes were following 
him. Fiddler would even crane his neck 
io watch Proggins shake out the bedding 
or when he fastening the traces 
behind him. This Mr. Proggins inter- 
preted as an evidence that the horse was 
only waiting for a chance te play him 
some evil prank. Naturally he grew to 
dislike Fiddler as well as to fear him. 

Once he had Fiddler safely harnessed 
and had climbed up on the wagon out 
of range of his blindered eyes, Mr. Prog- 
gins’s mind was at peace. Sitting hump- 
ed over on the seat, his thoughts dwelling 
on some new obstacle presented by the 
intricate contrivance in his workshop, 
Proggins would allow Fiddler to jog 
along wholly unguided for half an hour 
at a time. 

Then it was that Fiddler tasted happi- 
ness. Hungry for the sight of horses 
and men, he improved each trip to town 
by giving full play to his sociable im- 
pulses. He whinnied friendly greetings 
to every passing team, and often left 
the road altogether just to rub noses with 


those smoked glasses. 


was 
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a pastured horse. Could he overtake a 
carriage, he would follow it doggedly, if 
possible with nose on the seat-back. In 
this way he frightened several old ladies, 
who ronsed the absent-minded Proggins 
from his day-dreams to scold him sound- 
ly for his impertinence. 

Arrived in town, it was Fiddler’s de- 
light to stop before the court-house or 
town hall or wherever was the biggest 
crowd, much to the disgust of Proggins, 
who wished to come in contact with as 
few persons as possible. 

But Fiddler was bent on being sociable 
when opportunity offered. Twice he 
forced his way into funeral processions, 
where he was not at all wanted. Was 
there a crowd about a travelling fakir’s 
wagon in the market square, Fiddler, if 
not closely watched, would push into the 
thickest of it. On one occasion he fol- 
lowed a stream of carriages into the 
fair-grounds, and Proggins was brought 
to his senses by an indignant ticket- 
collector who charged him with being 
a beat. 

It was always Proggins who was blamed 
for intrusiveness. No one ever seemed 
to suspect Fiddler. Even Proggins him- 
self, unwilling to credit the horse with 


anything more than brute instincts, was 


not suspicious. He was puzzled, how- 
ever, when one Sunday, after starting 
for town under the impression that it 
was Saturday, he woke from a brown 
study to find himself in the carriage- 
shed of the Calvary Baptist Church just 
as the morning service was concluding. 
Proggins, who particularly disapproved 
of churches and church-going, had the 
humiliation of being compelled to drive 
home in the midst of the Sunday pro- 
cession. Some say Fiddler wore a broad 
grin, but probably it was nothing more 
than his normal expression. 

From that day, however, Fiddler was 
no longer trusted to find his way into 
town and back. At cost of much men- 
tal effort Proggins did the guiding 
and avoided places where he had no 
wish to go. Fiddler had to submit, 
although he eyed longingly every group 
and gathering. 

As Proggins’s dislike for the horse 
deepened, he began to dread the three 
visits which he must make every day 
to Fiddler’s stall with feed and water. 
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The persistence with which he was { 
lowed about by the searching stare 
inquiry disturbed and upset his min 
But Proggins was not an inventor f 
nothing. Resolutely suspending 
tinkering on the perpetual-motion pn 
chine, for nearly a week he measured a) 
hammered and worked about the bar 
Fiddler watched and wondered, but 
could make nothing of it. 

Then one morning Proggins did 1 
come to the barn at all. Yet the wate: 
bucket in the manger was mysteriou: 
filled, the usual two quarts of grai: 
miraculously appeared without a sign 
hands, and a big forkful of hay 
noiselessly pitched down from the loft 
At noon and again at night the phe- 
nomenon was repeated, and without sight 
or sound of Proggins. Fiddler stared 
and listened, but solve the puzzle lh 
could not. 

Still, considering the genius of Prog- 
gins, the thing was no great marvel. 
He had simply built a series of troughs 
from the pump to the water-bucket, hoist- 
ed the grain-box into the loft, and dropped 
a chute with a string-regulated slid 
into the manger, and contrived an auto- 
matic hay-fork. This last, it must be 
admitted, was really a clever device. Th: 
whole arrangement worked perfectly. 

The result was that Fiddler’s isola- 
tion was complete. The lonely monoton: 
of stall-standing was not unbroken even 
by the brief visits of the unsociable 
Proggins. It was the most absolute soli- 
tude which Fiddler had ever experienced. 
The farm was a lonesome place at best, 
and the silence that hung about it lik 
a pall was almost unbroken. In barn- 
yard or pasture were no lowing cows, 
not a hen ecackled cheerfully; there wa 
not even a dog or cat about the place. 
The only sound to be heard was the mut- 
fled hammering of Proggins in his dis- 
tant workshop. 

And Fiddler didn’t like it. He soon 
became tired of being fed and watered 
by machinery. He wanted to see som 
one, even if it were only Proggins. So 
he revolted. He backed against the barn 
door until the rusty latch gave way. 
Then he walked out into the barn-yard 
and began to hunt for company. 

Thus it was that Proggins, conscious of 
some unusual presence, looked up from 
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his work to see the solemn face of Fid- 
dler framed in the open window and those 
big, curious eyes fixed upon him with 
disconcerting stare. 

“Get out of here, you beast!” Prog- 
gins fairly shrieked. “ Get out, you long- 
faced son of Satan!” and he waved a 
hammer threateningly. Arming himself 
with a long pole, he undertook to drive 
Fiddler back into the stable. But the 
horse was enjoying his liberty too well 
to go tamely back into the hateful 
stall. A merry chase they had of it, 
through the neglected orchard, about the 
weed-grown garden, into the road, and 
back again. 

Then Proggins had an inspiration. He 
would drive Fiddler down to the high- 
way and lose him. That would end the 
business, would rid him of this trouble- 
some animal. As for Fiddler, he seemed 
glad enough to go, and Proggins saw him 
disappear over a hill with a sense of 
thankfulness. Two hours later, however, 
a boy from a neighboring farm led Fid- 
dler back in triumph and demanded a 
dollar. Proggins grumbled, but paid the 
reward and put a new latch on the 
barn door. 


This was the beginning of a game 


which progressed from day to day. Fid- 
dler’s part was to find the weak spots in 
the old barn and to go through them. 
Proggins undertook to repair the breaks 
and to thwart new attempts. It was a 
spirited contest. 

At first Proggins tried to gain an 
advantage by putting a halter on Fid- 
Cler and tying him to a stout stanchion. 
Fiddler promptly gnawed through the 
halter rope and declined to allow a 
repetition of the handicap. His out- 
breaks were bold and ingenious. Once 
he foreed the door of the cow-shed. An- 
other time he backed through the side 
of the barn, ripping off two loosened 
boards. And after each escape he went 
straight to the window of the workshop, 
as if to taunt the defeated Proggins and 
challenge him to another prance through 
the orchard. 

Having endured this sort of thing for 
several days, Proggins became desperate. 
He had reached what he believed to be 
a critical stage in his life-work. At any 
moment he expected to see the various 
wheels of his machine start into endless 


motion, and he was working with fever- 
ish enthusiasm. But apply himself he 
could not with that long, white, solemn 
face leering at intervals through his win- 
dow and that disturbing stare following 
his every movement. 

“You've done it again, have you?” 
he growled, as Fiddler made his last 
appearance. “ Want to drive me crazy, 
don’t you, you four-legged old Slippery 
Jack? But I’ll fix you, I'll fix you this 
time.” Here Mr. Proggins shook a 
futile fist, while every wiry hair of his 
sandy whiskers bristled with anger. 
“T’'ll fasten you up now, you blamed old 
white hoodoo, so you can’t get out. [ll 
do it if I have to build the whole darned 
barn over with walls a foot thick.” 

With this threat Mr. Proggins im- 
petuously grabbed his hat and started on 
foot for the nearest sawmill to order a 
load of lumber. 

Reproachfully Fiddler watched the 
bent form of Proggins dash down to- 
wards the County House Road. Then 
he stuck his long head into the open door 
of the workshop and sniffed curiously 
about. Next to the window was a car- 
penter’s bench littered with tools and 
shavings and odd pieces of machinery. 
On the other side of the door was a hand- 
forge, a coffee-pot, and a frying-pan rest- 
ing on the gray coals. 

The rest of the room was largely oc- 
cupied by a huge, flimsy-looking affair 
that suggested the combination of a 
grandfather’s clock with a threshing- 
machine. It had wheels and weights 
and arms and levers and ropes and 
springs and pulleys. Such a contraption 
Fiddler had never seen before, and it 
attracted him. Cautiously he approached 
the thing, stepping carefully over the 
creaking floor boards, his neck stretched 
out, ears pricked forward, nostrils ex- 
panding and contracting, and pendent 
upper lip working tentatively. 

All might have ended well and no 
mischief done had not Fiddler planted 
one of his hind feet on a saw. The thin 
steel snapped with a sharp report. Fid- 
dler snorted in alarm and jerked up- 
wards his long nose, striking a projecting 
lever. There ensued a whirring of wheels, 
a creaking of pulleys, a confused buzz 
of cogs. The thing was alive, then? It 
was some monstrous insect! 
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Fiddler reared in fright. His head 
struck the ceiling, and down he came 
with a grand crash. The machine top- 
pled towards him, and the next that he 
knew he was hopelessly mixed up in 
the thing. So he went plunging mad- 
ly about, his legs twined and tangled 
with ropes and springs, his iron-shod 
hoofs smashing and bending parts at 
every jump. 

This is how it really happened. Mr. 
Proggins’s theory that Fiddler deliber- 
ately attacked the machine with mali- 
cious intent is wholly absurd. Yet he 
thoroughly believed it at the time. Per- 
haps he does still. It is true that when 
he returned at the end of half an hour, 
having determined to make Fiddler haul 
the lumber for his own undoing, he found 
the old white horse dancing frantically 
on the ruin of the wrecked machine. 

“T’ve had a mighty lot of hard luck 
in my day,” said Proggins, “ but I guess 
that was about the hardest knock I ever 
got. I was more scared than mad, though 
I’m not superstitious; but if ever a horse 
was possessed of the devil it was that 
old Fiddler. I don’t want to see any- 
thing like it again. Heard folks tell 
about their blood running cold, haven’t 
you? Well, mine did when [I saw the 
antics of that four-legged demon. And 
that grin of his! His jaws were shut 
tight, but his lips were drawn up until 
you could see his teeth way back to 
his ears. 

“But his eyes were the worst. They 
just blazed with deviltry. He had that 
coffin-shaped head of his up in the air, 
and he was switching his old white tail 
and rampaging about that shop as though 
he meant to make match-wood of the 
whole business—which he come pretty 
near doing. 

“T couldn’t swear and I couldn’t ery, 
though I wanted to do both at once. I 
just stood there with my eyes sticking 
out and my hair standing up until, all 
of a sudden, he looks up and sees me. 
Then he charged through the door at me 
like a setter going after a rabbit. I 
yelled and made a dive for the old smoke- 
house. As I jumped in I slammed the 
door after me and climbed up on the 
top beams. 

“Guess [ must have roosted there 
nearly three hours before I dared to come 
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down. I heard Fiddler stamping in hi 
stall as he used to when he wanted ) 
feed. I tiptoed out until I could 
hold of the grain-box string, and I pulled 
that two or three times. The gra 
quieted him, and while he was eating | 
slipped around and shut the barn do 
bracing it with half a dozen fence rai! 
Then I walked over and took the nigh 
train to the city, where I hunted up 
man who makes a business of traini: 
vicious horses. I paid him twenty-fiy 
dollars to come out and take Fiddler aw 
And what do you think? That contra: 
old beast whinnied as if he was 

to see us, and followed the man off 
meekly as a mooley cow. Blast his « 
white hide!” 

Curiously enough, the smashing of 1! 
perpetual-motion machine proved to 
the making of Proggins. Quite too dis 
couraged to begin a new one, he aba 
doned the whole scheme and out of sh 
irony applied his genius to the fashioni: 
of a patent stopper for tomato-ketchup 
bottles. In less than six months he had 


more money than he knew what 


do with. 
Nor did Fiddler pass into oblivior 
Some time or other you 


Far from it. 
will probably arrive at one of the gr 
railroad terminals in Jersey City 
Should you chance to hit upon the right 
one, you may see, moving with leisurely 
steps and solemn dignity through the in 
bound and outgoing throngs, an old whit 
horse with an abnormally long head. 

It will be Fiddler. His business is 
to haul baggage-vans back and forth 
along the platforms. Surely, you wil! 
say, he cannot lack for society. Nor 
does he. Every hour of the day folks 
are shunted in from the far corners 
of the world to meet him. Men from a!! 
lands brush his flanks and carry awa) 
on their coat-sleeves white hairs from 
his sleek quarters. 

And Fiddler appears to enjoy it al! 
immensely. On his solemn old whit: 
face sits contentment. In the midst of 
train-shed riot he is thoroughly at home 
You may see him stand serene and tran- 
quil as a big six-driver camel-back drag- 
ging the Chicago Limited slows down with 
a screech of brake-shoes from its mile-a- 
minute run and comes to a hard-breath- 
ing stop not ten inches from his nose. 





A TRAIL 
old 


out, 
Fiddler’s ears. 
again, you see.” 

Perhaps no mere traveller was ever 
more surprised at meeting Fiddler on 

e station platform than the occupant 
f a Pullman section who alighted one 
day from the Washington express. The 

lored porter who followed him with 
his hand-baggage seemed to think him 

personage, but you or I would have 
needed but one glance at those smoked 
glasses and sandy whiskers before ex- 
laiming, “ Proggins!” 

The first sight of Fiddler made him 
and no wonder, for as he stepped 
from the train he found himself 
fronted with that unforgettable 
face. Under his whiskers 


5 Hello, 
rill sing 
smooth 


Whitey!” the engineer 
leaning from his cab 
“We're back 


gasp; 

con- 
white 
Proggins 
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turned pale, and had it not been for 
perilling the deep respect which his dollar 
tip had evoked from the porter he would 
have climbed back into the car and shut 
the door. Edging around Fiddler and 
well to the rear, Proggins addressed the 
man in charge of the baggage-van. 
“Nice horse you have there, eh?” 
“Yes, sir; he’s all right, old Fiddler 
is. And knowin’-— Say, 
more’n lots of people, he does.” 
“Yes.” 
judge so.” 
As he moved down the platform toward 
the ferry-boat, Mr. Hiram Proggins 
turned to last look at the old 
horse. Fiddler, too, had swung about and 
presented his profile. It wore a sardonic 
grin. And Proggins, who had learned 
how, grinned responsively. 


he knows 


“T should 


assented Proggins, 


take a 


A Trail of Gold 


BY 


WOKE, a Pagan, with the sun— 
A worshipper of dawn; 

[ saw the mists of morning run 
Like ghosts across the lawn; 

[ saw the trees shake off their shrouds; 
I saw a rosy ship 

Come sailing out of rosy clouds 
And dance along and dip. 


It was a day of sun and wind 
That blew into the brain ;— 

It beckoned me afield to find 
The gods come back again. 

[t wooed me where the woods are green,— 
To where the river leads, 

\nd boisterous breezes pipe unseen, 
Like Pan among the reeds. 


[The wild-grape fragrance followed me, 
Insistent as a sound; 

From every copse I looked to see 
A vine-wreathed satyr bound. 
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In every bush a wood-nymph stirred— 
A thousand sighs took wing; 


I leaned against a tree and heard 


The dryads whispering. 


All day I wantoned with the breeze, 
I revelled in the gold; 

I burrowed, like the drunken bees, 
In beauties manifold. 

All day the Pagan gods were mine, 
And when the sun was set, 

I worshipped at a Pagan shrine 
Of gold and violet. 


It was a day of wind and sun; 
The night came cool and still,— 
A starry night, with silver spun 
In mist along the hill;— 
A quiet night of dew and air 
And sweetness of the sod. 
I folded tranquil hands in prayer 
And made my peace with God. 
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e HEN you have drunk of the 
\) y, red waters of the Colorado 
you will be filled with an in- 
finite longing to linger within sound of 
its voice. You may wander afar, but 
never again will you cease to hear the 
river calling. Some day you will obey 
and we will see you again,” the Indians 
who dwell along its banks will tell you, 
and many a white man who has felt 
the indescribable charm of this mighty 
American Nile repeats the Indian leg- 
end in explanation. 

Like the Nile, the Colorado owes its 
being to the melting snows of mountains 
thousands of miles from its mouth, flows 
through arid lands, and terminates in 
an immense delta as large as the State 
of Massachusetts. Unlike the Nile delta, 
renowned for the many generations to 


whom it has given homes and sustenance, 
the great delta of the Colorado, equally if 
not more fertile, has lain almost idle 
for ages. 

It is the home of the Cocopa Indians, 
and they alone have raised scant crops 
in the generous land these many years 


past. They build their houses of arrow- 
weed, Pluchea sericea, with supports of 
willow or poplar, and conduct their crude 
husbandry according to the river’s moods. 

Each recurring spring the released wa- 
ters rush from their mountain fastnesses 
and swell the river to resistless volume 
and current. Then follows a period of 
awaiting the river’s pleasure to all who 
dwell or roam within the sphere of its 
influence. To casual observers there is 
naught of good, but much of seeming 
wanton destruction, in the annual burst- 
ing of the river’s bonds and bounds, for 
the floods carry enough wreckage and 
sediment down to the sea each year to 
make a goodly State. Its quantity can 
only be estimated in thousands of tons, 
and its bulk is yearly crowding the ocean 


waters farther south by slowly but sure! 

filling in the Gulf of California. 
the sea recedes, the characteristic flora 
of the region as constantly advanc 

As with most impetuous rivers, the Co] 
orado floods subside as suddenly as tly 

appear, and the river recedes to its usua 
channels, or such new ones as it fre- 
quently develops, while the ever-thirst 

earth absorbs all lingering traces of the 
overflow with surprising rapidity. 

Dr. D. T. MacDougal abandoned his 
duties as assistant director of the New 
York Botanical Garden for a trip down 
the Colorado early in March, and we mail: 
a hurried run across the continent. It 
was midnight when we were east adrift 
at Mellen, a solitary station which the 
railroad people insist upon calling To- 
pock. Kindly the brilliant Western moon 
arose to light us to welcome rest on a 
near-by hilltop. A hundred feet below, 
the Colorado was speeding on its ever 
restless way, and beyond it the strangely 
worn and eroded Needles presented a 
singular medley of dignified and fantastic 
forms, silhouetted against the western 
sky. Daylight broke upon us seeming); 
before we had time to settle down cozil; 
in our sleeping-bags, and the Needles 
appeared to have moved close upon us 
during the night from across the river 
in California. 

In these lands of constant change on: 
almost feels that he must be witnessing 
the birth of a new world. He finds the 
actual processes of moulding the earth 
going on all about him, and the moun 
tains are affected only in less degre 
than the shifting sands which break into 
ripples and ridges at the behest of ever) 
idle wind. 

At one point in the great desert is a 
chain of sand-hills averaging a hundred 
feet in height, which are slowly but 
steadily moving across the plain in the 








DELTA WHERE THE 


been 


direction of the prevailing winds. 
wagon road which skirts them 
shifted many times, else it 
been covered. 


has 
would have 
Ahead of them is the typ- 
ical desert vegetation of the plain. The 
hills carry with them plants peculiar to 
themselves, behind them, on the 
plain bared by the march of the hills, 
a flora distinctly different from 
has appeared. 

Erosion and weathering have honey- 
combed the Needles with pits and _ hol- 
lows and carved their summits 
numberless domes, turrets, and pinna- 
Many of the more needlelike of 


and 


either 


into 


cles, 


the pinnacles are completely perforated. 


The sinking sun gleams through the 
openings with strange effect, and these 
sunlighted the 


tain’s name, 


eyes suggested moun- 

[his year the river reached its maxi- 
mum height, which only oceurs at inter- 
vals of ten to years. Nothing 
approaching its power of destructiveness 


twenty 
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BURSTS ITS BOUNDS 


had been noted since 1891, when it did 
not reach the height of this year’s record 
by several feet. Not will 
the conditions be likely to prove so tavor- 
able for study of the 
effects. To those dependent upon it for 
transportation or supplies the discomfort 
was proportionately great. 

The explorers were joined at daybreak 
by Stanley Sykes, of Flagstaff, Arizona, 
who was to guide them down the river 
to Yuma, some three hundred miles dis- 
tant. A folding canvas boat, twelve feet 
long, but broad of and a sk/‘ff 
about as long, but much narrower, were 
depended upon for safe and speedy voy- 
Volunteer shook their 
heads ominously when they saw the little 
crafts loaded to their full capacity with 
camp-outfit supplies and apparatus, and 
all along the route we heard of danger- 
points just ahead which the tiny boats 
surely could not pass; but if those who 
would know the river at its best, learn its 


for a decade 


river’s action and 


beam, 


advisers 


egze. 




















THE MOVING 


ever-interesting moods, and realize what it 
is accomplishing in the development of a 
new and interesting land 
will trust the river, even in its wildest 
moods, in the very fulness of its strength, 
it will not betray their confidence. With 
precaution and the watchful 
observation that alone can make such a 
trip of any value, the journey can be 
and was a boat that two men 
could carry anywhere if portages were 
necessary. 


exceedingly 


ordinary 


made in 


Camping alternately on the 
California and Arizona shores, delayed 
a day in camp near the mouth of Bill 
Williams Fork by a rain-storm, and a 
day at Ehrenberg by a sand- 
we reached Yuma March 
accomplished trip in 


second 
storm, 
22, having 
eight days. 

The upper valley of the river had re- 
ceived a maximum of rainfall, and num- 
berless small annual plants, which in years 
of minimum moisture might not develop 
at all, had clothed the generally bare 
rocks and levels in green. The river was 


on 
the 


SAND-HILLS OF 


THE DESERT 


still rising in irregular stages and cut 
ting into banks and shoals. It was carry 
ing enormous quantities of driftwood, 
and the shifting current, destroying al 
ternate banks at every turn, added hun 
dreds of living trees and tons of soil to 


the débris it was sweeping to the sea. 
One day we rode the crest of a rise of 


two feet; it passed us while we slept that 
nizht, but quickly swept us onward to 
its head when we resumed our oars the 
next morning. That day the current 
carried us eighty miles in about seven 
hours with but little work at the oars. 

The giant 
was found to grow as far north as Bill 
Williams Fork and to cross the river 
there into California — interesting dis- 
coveries to the botanist as extending the 
known area of distribution of these re- 
markable plants. It has hitherto been 
supposed that the eastern bank of the 
Colorado marked the western limit of 
the plants. 

Sand-storms are of frequent occurrence 


eactus, Cereus giganteus, 





rHE 


mn the extensive gravel mesa at Ehren- 
berg. The sand-laden wind obscures the 
view like a fog, and in the teeth of the 
gale the driving sand stings like needle- 
points. It camp 
cooking becomes a task of magnitude, 
and eating an aftliction, for at best a due 
proportion of sand must be swallowed. 
The larger plants, especially the giant 
eactuses, suffer severely from these nat- 
ural sand-blasts, and bear the sears of 
the encounter for many days. 


pervades everything; 


They are 
weird plants in their way, showing best 
perhaps standing, as they did in Cali- 
fornia, high up on rocky shelves on the 
mountainside, like giant sentinels ready 
to warn comrades on the plain below 
of any impending danger. Most people 
have been made familiar with the general 
appearance of the plant by numerous 
illustrations of it, but no 
convey the effects of its singular 
amid its natural surroundings, 
nor tell the tale of the quaint music 
awakened by every breeze at play among 
its many spines. 


photograph 
ean 
beauty 


AMERICAN NILE. 


~ 
dv 


The Gila River the Colorado 
just west of Yuma, and we crossed its 
angry waters through a maze of eddies 
and whirlpools through which immense 
quantities of driftwood were whirling in 
mad Escaping the worst of the 
turmoil, we reached the town at racing 
speed and made triumphant landing, with 
half our journey accomplished. 

For eight days we had been cutting 
through the desert, but had found no 
barren land. Cottonwoods and willows 
lined the shores on either hand, to the ex- 
clusion of all view of the sandy wastes; 
in many places only a few feet behind the 
leafy screens. Tall canes diversified the 
scene at numerous points, and where the 
mud-flats prevailed the green blades of 
the cattail gave a familiar aspect to the 
scene. Most of the poplars—or cotton- 


enters 


race, 


woods, as the Western man invariably 
calls them—are a white-trunked variety: 
the white remarkably pure and the tree 
exceedingly handsome. They and _ the 
willows grow rapidly at the slightest op- 


portunity. Thus it occurs that a mud- 
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flat escaping a single season’s flood be- 
comes a veritable nursery of young trees 
the following year. 

In our rapid run down the river we 
had witnessed the destruction of dozens 
of such nurseries. At most places along- 
shore the river had reached the line of 
older growths and levelling the 
larger trees by hundreds wherever a bend 
of the river directed the force of the 
current against the far shore. Trees ten 
inches in diameter and twenty to thirty 


was 


feet high were constantly toppling into 
the insatiable river. 

The fall of these larger trees was al- 
ways graceful. The. first intimation of 
it was a distinct shiver that ran through 
the entire tree, but was most marked in 
the upper branches; a moment later the 
tree would bend gracefully forward as 
if bowing to its enemy. An instant’s 
pause and it would sink slowly into the 
rushing waters that had reached to and 
loosened the inshore roots. 

Tree after tree of this larger growth 
would start down the river broadside to 
the current. Slowly at first, it would roll 
over and over, tangling its branches into 
a great skeleton wheel, rolling faster and 
faster as the branches became more im- 
pacted and presented fewer projecting 
points to catch and hold a moment in 
the shallower Eventually the 
branches would be worn off in such prog- 
ress, leaving only the tougher roots to 
retard it. Then the denuded tree would 
give up the struggle, and whirling into 
the line of least resistance, would float 
head down-stream until caught by 
the spreading roots in shallow. 
Such snags anchored in favorable situa- 
tions quickly gather and hold a tangled 
mass of drift, rising ten feet or more 
above the water. Others lie well sub- 
merged, with only a ripple above them 
to warn the navigator of their presence. 

Mud banks, too recent to have devel- 
oped vegetation, are absorbed by the 
river with even greater facility. Under- 
eut by the current, such a bank will 
slough off in great masses, the size gov- 
erned by the height of the bank and the 
tenacity of its composition. 

Visible bars are not the only ones 
absorbed by the rapacious river. Float- 
ing over a surface level as a board, a 
ripple breaks under the bow of the boat 


reaches. 


some 
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and is rapidly followed by others of grea 
er and greater height, and before the | 
tle craft can be fairly turned aside 
is pitching and plunging over waves 
sometimes dangerous dimensions. A 
other times the turmoil is heralded by 
sudden boiling upheaval of the wat 
that almost irresistibly swings the b 
aside, generally into the puzzling sy 
of a like upheaval. Quicker even th 
in the first instance, the boat is tossi: 
on a more dangerous sea, choppy in ch 
acter and usually foam-crested. In b 
instances the river has attacked su 
merged bars, and in the former is ecutti: 
it away in long slices, and in the latt: 
in great cubes. The ultimate destina 
tion of all this sand and silt and vege- 
table débris is the delta, lying idle under 
a tropic sun, awaiting a conqueror. 

At Yuma we found Godfrey Sykes 
awaiting us; and E. H. Goldman, of the 
United States Biological Survey, also di 
cided to join the expedition to make col 
lections of small mammals, birds, and 
reptiles. A larger boat was needed, and 
the Sykes brothers built one with a carry 
ing capacity of a ton. We left Yuma 
with the new boat and the small skiff 
loaded to their fullest extent. 

At three points the river cuts directly 
into the Sonora mesa. At these points 
the absolutely dry sand and gravel rise 
forty feet the water, and 


above every 


gale aids the river in cutting away the 


bank. The result is three of the most 
graceful sweeping curves in all the river’s 
winding course. 

A light gale was blowing 
the upper mesa. Light as it was, it had 
started hundreds of streams of sand 
flowing from the top of the bank as free- 
ly as water. One of these streams was 
fully eighteen inches in diameter. As 
we ran rapidly past the lower end of the 
exposure a ton or more of sand fell from 
the top of the bank. 

We made a short stop on one of these 
exposures, and again were confronted 
with evidence of the persistence of 
desert vegetation and the fertility that 
no one would expect to find on the vast 
expanse of sand. 

The plain was liberally dotted with 
white lilies blooming luxuriantly. Yet 
more plenty was a diminutive plant quite 
like the moisture-loving forget-me-not, in 


as we passed 














BOILING SPRING WHERE THE 


full bloom. Shrubs plentiful 
enough to appear to form quite close 
thickets in the near distance, but all 
strictly desert plants are of individual 
habit, and none are ever crowded. Col- 
lectively they are a multitude, and in 
variety and in beauty of form and blos- 
som compare well with plants of more 
favored climes. 


were 


Four families of Cocopa Indians were 
found at Colonia Lerdo. They had laid 
out melon-patches along the river front, 
and each group of seedlings occupied 
the centre of a depression six feet in 
diameter and a foot deep, excavated to 
retain moisture. 

We engaged Cocopa Mike, the head 
of the colony, to help us row the big boat 
against the current of the Hardy—or 
Hardy’s Colorado, as it is generally 
known. A short run took us to this river’s 
mouth, and three days later we reached 
a point where the main channel runs for 
several hundred yards along the base of 
a spur of the Cocopa Mountains. Here 
we camped for ten days. 


ALGERIAN ALGA WAS FOUND 
Back of 


gravel 


extensive 
and found the desert 
with flowers. The tall, 
thorny, rugged ocotillo uplifted its gaudy 
crest of flowers. At frequent 
intervals throughout the plain the yellow 


this spur lies an 


mesa, we 
expanse 


gay 


erimson 


blossoms of a plant quite like the coreop- 


sis nodded and bowed to every passing 
breeze. The lycium, or matrimony-bush, 
was ablaze with its brilliant red fruits, 
and the crested quail feasted upon them 
to repletion without being able to reduce 
the quantity appreciably. Farther north- 
ward, evening-primroses, some of 
delicate pink, others a lemon yellow, 
bloomed abundently; while on the sto- 
nier mounds and levels to the south- 
ward varieties of cacti displayed their 
beautiful blooms. The river banks were 
guarded by heavy thickets of mesquite 
and willow, affording shelter to innu- 
merable birds. 


most 


Across the narrow river, as far as the eye 
could reach,stretched the flooded delta that 
some day will be brought under subjec- 
tion and bent to the will of man. Climb 














MUD-VOLCANOES STILL 


high on the mountain as one 
might,-and the view of the flooded plain 
was merely extended. Laughingly we 
called our camps our happy homes, but 
this one was the brightest and most in- 
teresting of all. 

Many living plants and a large variety 
of specimens of small mammals, reptiles, 
and birds were collected. Extensive ob- 
servations were mede, from which Mr. 
Godfrey Sykes is preparing a sketch map 
as a contribution to the geography of the 
country. The mysterious Cocopas, long 
so called because of their inaccessibility 
and the little there known about 
them, had been fairly well conquered. 

In the closing days of the expedition 
we followed the Hardy to its heed at 
Voleano Lake, and spent a day in examin- 
ing the many active mud-voleanoes, which 
cover an extent of some two square miles 
overlooking the lake. The land all about 
is strongly impregnated with salts and 
sulphur, but even here sesuvium sessile 
was abundant in places, and in a hot 
spring near the voleanoes was found an 
alga hitherto only reported from Algeria. 


spur or 


was 


ACTIVELY AT WORK 


The expedition disbanded at Calexico, 


a town too young to yet be indicated 
on any map. It is located on New River, 
and the boundary-line between the United 
States and Baja California is all that 
separates it from its Mexican neighbor, 
Mexicala. It is an object-lesson in what 
a slight control of the abundant waters 
will accomplish in the delta of the Colo- 
rado. Only some three years old, it is 
the prosperous centre of an area devoted 
mainly to fruit and grain, and its people 
talk enthusiastically of four to six crops 
of some farm products in a single season 

Expert gardeners who desire to develop 
the finest of fruits and flowers seek the 
woodlands and swamps, and there labo- 
riously gather leaf-mould, the wreckage of 
forest and stream. Carefully they com- 
bine this with sand, lest the plants be- 
come cloyed with the overrich food or 
sodden from improper drainage, and not 
a plant ever fails to repay them their 
intelligent care. And this is precisely 
the work that the Colorado is performing, 
and the product is stored in the great 
delta of the American Nile. 





Passing 
BY JOSEPHINE A. MEYER 


UDDENLY she awoke. 
She had not been asleep—there had been no dreams 
to mark the interval of time, but when she had last 
seen the room the central light had been lit and three dizzy 
stars had been visible through the upper pane of the window. 
Now the sun glowed through the green leaves of the trees 
without and the room was deluged with rich day. A faint, 
sweet breeze stirred the thin white curtain with the soft 
breath of early summer. 

She lay perfectly still, absorbing it all. Never, it seemed, 
had her faculties been more sensibly acute; never had the joy 
of the world so thrilled her: it was near to complete happiness. 
She thought of the dark weeks before—she thought of the 
nights, those long, long, wretched nights, filled with shadows 
and pain and unreasoning fear. Death had been so close— 
and now 

The fluttering of the leaves, the bright dancing, glinting, 
beautiful, beautiful sun! What had death to do with a day 


like this—in June? It was June, the month she had always 
loved above all the others, the best month. That alone was an 
omen of Hope and Life. 


Her hand, when she tried to raise it, was heavy beyond 
belief, but that was natural. One could not be so ill as she 
had been and still retain one’s strength. Now that she had 
awakened, now that the sun had come and June was here, 
the weakness would soon go. Each day would contribute to 
regenerate her vitality. How glorious it would be to redis- 
cover the world! To stroll about among the new-leaved trees 
and the roses, to be alive! To see the daisies gleam before 
the sun and to smell hot clover—to be alive. 

Some one walked softly across the room, and there was the 
subdued click of a very gently closing door. A murmur came 
low and almost melodious to her ear, 

“ And now,—do you think—?” 

“T am sorry— I fear not. She is sinking very fast.” 

“ Uneonscious still ?” 

“Up till three minutes ago... 





She must have dozed a bit then, for her opened eyes were 
rather surprised to find a face looking down upon her, a very 
pale drawn face, with trembling lips. 

“T’m glad you’ve come,” she said. She wondered how her 
voice came to sound so faint and wistful. It would have been 
sad had it not been amusing. She smiled, and the woman 
above her clasped her hand but did not speak. “I have been 
very ill, haven’t I?” 

“Very.” Brief as was the word, it trembled, and the woman 
hastily caught her lower lip in her teeth after it had 
escaped. 

“But I am getting well. I feel so well. I feel like talking 
and singing. ... I am glad I shall get well. There was a 
chance that I would—die—wasn’t there?” 

“A chance,” murmured the other uncertainly. 

“T thought so. ... And I didn’t care then. I didn’t care 
at all. I wasn’t frightened. ... But now I want to get well.” 

The woman nodded. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” she exclaimed eagerly; it seemed 
that her voice caught curiously. 

“Did they send me flowers, every one?” 

“ Every one.” 

“ May I see them?” 
“Tf Nurse says yes.” 

There was a silence. It was easy to speak, but one felt 
unconscionably weak after it. Apparently three days passed 
before the flowers were brought. 

She raised her hand with a great effort and they gave her 
a rose. 

“How mystertous,” she breathed, “how mysterious! It is 
sad to think it lives only a short while,—lives ... Who 
sent these?” 

“ Olivia.” 

“Dear girl. Who else?” 

“Mary King and the Danes. Cecil too.—oh, and lots of 
others. I'll tell you—some—other time.” The woman turned 
away her head swiftly. 

“Yes, you must. Some other time. Then I can write, and 
thank them. It was so thoughtful. I’m too tired now.” 


There was another long pause as she lay with her eyés 
fastened upon the flower in her hand, thinking of nothing but 
the pink of it, the pale color at the edge, like a shell, the deep 
color in the heart like a sunset. 
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“You must have my monogram stamped—on some new 
paper. To be ready. ...I used up all the last. Different 
colors, to surprise me. You choose them,” she began again. 

“Yes,” said the woman. 

“ Have you a cold?” 

“ Why ?” 

“Your voice is husky.” 

“ Oh,—yes,—I have.” The woman choked a bit and hid her 
face for a moment in her handkerchief. 

“And a cough. You must be careful.—Till I’m able to 
nurse you.u—As you did me.” She sighed a bit in weary 
contentment. 





It seemed a long time after, when the woman shifted 
her position. 

“Would you like me to read, dear?” 

“ What ?—Oh, yes. It may put me to sleep. I ought to 
sleep. . . . It gives strength... .” Her voice had grown un- 
wontedly thin. She hoped she had not talked too much, It 
gave her an odd feeling of fear; in future she must be careful 
to not overdo things. Sleep would cure her. 

The woman beside her had begun to read, and the words 
were strangely familiar. She seemed always to have been 
hearing them, and they -were coming through infinite space to 
her ear, getting confused and almost losing significance in 
their journey. ‘ 

“The Lord is my Shepherd—I shall—shall not want— 
maketh me to lie—down—green pastures—green—beside— 
waters... .” 

She had known it always. She had always travelled beside 
the waters—that brook she heard, rushing over stones—rush- 
ing, roaring, roaring now, like a torrent. And evening came 
up and blurred all things... roaring.... She clutched con- 
vulsively, and a pressure from the hand in hers steadied her. 
The roaring grew fainter, and close at hand, sane, and oh, how 
comfortingly homelike and substantial,—came the voice that 
stilled the supernatural noises. 

“He restoreth my soul—He leadeth me—the paths—’” 

The darkness of evening increased; the tumult of the waves 
was stiller, but yet sounded. The voice came now across an 
abyss in fits and starts, growing more distant and mufiled. 

“<.  .. righteousness—for his name’s sake.... Yea... I 
walk ... Valley of the ... Shadow... Valley ... of the 
... Shadow... Valley ... Shadow... .’” 
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vantage of a conversation with 

a gentleman who had passed a 
great part of his life in a certain rela- 
tion to wild animals. He had not fol- 
lowed and studied them in their native 
haunts, but as their proprietor and 
employer he had found frequent occa- 
sion to note their characteristics in the 
intervals between their public appear- 
ances. He had thus ceased to regard 
them wholly from the showman’s point 
of view; they were still of a prime busi- 
ness interest, but they had secondarily 
become interesting to him as fellow 
creatures. In his talk he brought the 
philosophic mind to the illustration of 
their simple psychology, but he took 
such a practical view of their habits 
and customs, their very restricted sym- 
pathies and elementary social instincts, 
that it was with a start of surprise we 
heard him conclude, “ Still, I do believe 
it is true that a lion won’t hurt a lady.” 
This was a sharp reversion to the region 
of the ideal where he saved himself from 
the dull air of the commonplace, and drew 
a breath of the vital ether of romance. 
We were just going to ask him for any 
proofs he could allege of the chivalrous 
delicacy of the lion’s nature, when he 
rose and said he guessed-it was about 
his bedtime; it was, in fact, rather late 
in the evening. 

Thinking his case over afterwards it 
seemed to us that it was not out of line 
with a certain trend in modern emotion- 
ing towards what we may call the 
heraldic in natural history. It was his 
response to the fine demand in the arts 
for something more beautiful than 
truth, something nobler than nature; and 
at the same time it testified to the 
progress of that understanding between 


N°: very long ago we had the ad- 


man and the lower animals which 
every one must have noticed in the 
writings of the new naturalists. We 


were not ungrateful, and we see much 
to hearten and inspire in the rap- 
prochement of the higher and the lower 
forms of life. We are proud that our 
own species has made the advances to 
which the other species have so hand- 
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somely, if not always very articulately. 
responded. It were too nice, perhaps, 
to inquire whether in the modest dou 
which overtook our race when > ma) 
people began, under the instruction 
evolution, to be not so sure they had 
souls, there was an insensible reachin: 
out from us towards the beasts tha: 
perish. There had been trouble before 
that time in the minds of some wh 
could not believe that their favorite dogs, 
so much kinder, wiser, and truer tl 
certain persons they could name, had n 
souls; but if men themselves had n 
souls, that simplified matters immensely. 
It is not impossible that from this m 
ment arose the dog-cult which appears 
to have spread through all ranks of 
society in the eivilized world, until n 
it has become as much as one’s place 
in it is worth to say one 
like dogs. 

In spite of all this, however, we will 
venture to own that it was with a sens 
of something purposely banal in his 
answer, when the other day we asked 
a young novelist whether he had ever 
thought of taking an animal for a hero, 
and he replied, “Yes, a dog!” Dogs 
have been heroes almost from the mo- 
ment they ceased to be wolves and foxes 
and turned upon their savage ancestors 
in defence of their new-found human 
friends. There is doubtless something 
to be said on the side of the wolves and 
foxes in the matter; one can see hoy 
they might well accuse the dogs of race- 
treason; but that is a point of viev 
which no believer in the heroism of dogs 
will take. “ Allow,” we imagine such a 
one urging, “that the wolves and fox 
are right in much that they claim. Ad 
mit, for the sake of argument, that dog 
are filthy brutes, with habits that n 
wolf or fox would imdulge; that they 
bring fleas into the house, and a bad 
smell; that they will go straight from : 
perfumed bath, the curled darlings of 
tender mistresses, and seize the first oc- 
easion of rolling in carrion; that they 
are worse than swinish in their diet if 
permitted to indulge their preferences; 
that in guarding the shepherd’s flocks 


does n 
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night they will sup on the lambs of 
neighboring folds if opportunity offers; 
that they are nervous and hysterical, 
nd that they will rouse the households 
ey watch over with a thousand false 
larms, and then yield to the first 
burglar who tempts them with a bit of 
eat; that knowing the superior intel- 
gence of their own species, they have 
ich a low taste for society that they 
will rather consort with the stupidest 
little boy, or the greatest blackguard of 

man, or the silliest doll of a woman, 
than with the best and wisest dog that 
ever was; that they are vain, jealous, 
vindictive, and cruel; that their pecul- 
iarly excitable temperament renders 
them liable to the most dreadful of dis- 
eases, especially in a state of high do- 
mestication, when they go mad and 
incontinently bite their dearest friends, 
who presently expire in inexpressible 
torments; that in the country they min- 
ister mainly to the idleness of man, and 
in towns are an unmitigated nuisance. 
But what of all that? Do they not 
throttle venomous serpents about to bite 
infants in their cribs and then suffer 
themselves to be precipitately slain by 
the rash fathers who mistake the blood 
of the reptile for that of their offspring? 
Do they not constantly save children 
from drowning? Do they not come and 
notify people that their masters are 
lying helpless from injury or exhaustion 
in waste places, and pull at the garments 
of the incredulous till they go to the 
rescue? Do they not fly at the throats 
of footpads and other dangerous char- 
acters who would steal unsuspected upon 
their victims? Will they not refuse to 
be driven from the doors of their sick 
masters, and then go and lie on their 
graves, refusing all food iill they die?” 

It must be confessed that arguments 
like these leave the wolves and foxes 
scarcely a leg to stand on, and establish 
the dog almost unassailably in that 
quality of hero in which he has not yet 
been adequately, or at least coherently, 
painted. His heroism illustrates a thou- 
sand anecdotes and a hundred short 
stories, but it does not yet illumine a 
sustained fiction, say, of a hundred and 
twenty thousand words. In the mean 
time his universal acceptance as a factor 
of civilization is perhaps the first step 
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toward that great union of the higher 
and lower species inaugurated under the 
egis of agnosticism. If we are all 
beasts that perish why should not we 
be better friends, or at least more in- 
timate acquaintance? It has always 
been accepted by the innocence of in- 
fancy that there are good bears, good 
tigers, good panthers, who reverse their 
instincts at the behest of a _ higher 
impulse, and lead lost children back to 
their homes. The goodness of elephants 
is notorious; they are stern disciplina- 
rians in the case of boys who give them 
tobacco instead of peanuts or sweet- 
meats; after twenty years they return 
to drench them with water from the way- 
side pools when they recognize them in 
the crowd of other boys come out from 
town to meet the menagerie; but in the 
case of the brown babes of the Hindus 
carelessly rolling in the dust of the high- 
way, they have the habit of lifting them 
tenderly with their trunks and passing 
them over to their mothers at the very 
moment when these had expected them 
io be crushed beneath the ponderous feet 
of their rescuers. In proof of the rule 
that elephants are good, there are ex- 
ceptional bad elephants which seize every 
oceasion to kill their keepers, or even 
disinterested spectators; and all ele- 
phants are subject to emotional crises, 
when they forget their better nature, 
and go through the town, benging the 
bazars to pieces right and left, and play- 
ing havoe with the foot - passengers. 
Still, they have on the whole been as 
constantly if not as universally the 
friends of man as the dogs themselves, 
their sole rivals in intelligence. They 
cannot be so conveniently kept as pets, 
but in the increasing amity between man 
and other animals, there is no reason 
why an elephant should not be taken for 
a hero. In the Orient, elephants are 
largely employed in works of construc- 
tion, and one of them might be figured 
as a walking delegate, calling out the 
other elephants from their labors in an 
open shop; or still better, he might be 
portrayed as a_ public-spirited strike- 
breaker in cases where union ele- 
phants have gone out in violation of 
their contracts. 

In the ravage of fiction so many 
heroes of the human species will have 
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consumed that our authors must 
begin to draw upon the other species, 
and they ought really to look about 
them in the light of the new nat- 
ural history. We are ourselves so little 
acquainted with this that we are not 
prepared to say whether science has shed 
a Roentgen ray upon the nature of a 
useful animal long celebrated for its 
patience and known for its sagacity and 
stubborn endurance. But so many hu- 
man heroes of romance are donkeys that 
the transition to their archetype would 
be easy. The cat, which is of a cold, 
ironical temper, would not lend itself 
so readily to idealism in fiction. As a 
lion, it has indeed shown a devotion to 
allegorical if not actual ladies; the good 
actions of Puss-in-Boots, and his high 
efficiency in behalf of humble worth and 
modest ambition, are certainly not to be 
lightly passed over. Another animal, 
which in signe! instances has shown it- 
self such a gifted mathematician as to 
have associated its very name with the 
idea of learning, is not apparently sus- 
ceptible of use as a hero. But what of 
the vast and various tribes of apes, which, 
suspending themselves by their inter- 


been 


locked tails, may be imagined bridging 
the chasm of the missing link and af- 
fording humankind a safe passage over 
to unquestionable solidarity with all the 


other animals? It is but a few years 
since an enthusiastic scientist was study- 
ing their speech with the hope of finding 
coherence and significance in their ut- 
terances. We believe he went to Africa 
and dwelt in tropical forest with a phono- 
graph, on the sensitive records of which 
their cries were to impress themselves. 
Are none of these records available for 
fiction? The simian hero would not be 
so bad. Say that his race is at best a 
caricature of humanity: are most of the 
heraldic heroes otherwise ? 

But if we must have something na- 
tive, something strictly indigenous, for 
our heraldic fictionists to deal with after 
their long wanderings in factitious 
realms and far-off times, why should 
not some bold young beginner try a leap 
into fame from the back of the Amer- 
ican buffalo? Those noble brutes, which 
searce a generation ago were as the sands 
of the sea for number and the plunge 
of its surges for passion and terror, are 
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now reduced to a few seattered rep. 
nants, sad eaptives sinking to |p 
extinction in the hybrid cattelo with }j< 
mongrel name. But at the moment 
write, an aged monarch of their saya 
race is dying of pneumonia in a pad 
dock of Central Park. What his fe 
ings, his thoughts must be as he recalls 
the days of his ancestors when th 
roamed the immeasurable plains in 
calculable multitude, let the dar 
genius of the heraldic novelist ask 
science of the new naturalist, and 
gether let them write the great Am 
ican novel, which we have all so k 
looked for, in The Last of the Bisons! 
There is something very charming 
and inspiring in the enlargement of our 
sympathies to such of our cousins 
the animal kingdom as do not yet speak 
our language, and have not emulat: 
our rash haste in getting about on tw 
feet. Some physiologists hold that they 
are all the better, or at least the health- 
ier, for still going on all fours and hav 
more generally their organs in the right 
place. But there are bipeds besides our- 
selves, more normally conditioned than 
we, with which we may consort without 
a sense of precipitate self - assertion. 
We hope to be winged like them when 
we die, if we are good, and even her 
some of the most persistent endeavors 
of modern invention are in emulation of 
their powers of flight. The balloon, th 
parachute, the aeroplane, the aerodrom: 
are all types of human endeavor for that 
dominion of the air which now belongs 
to the birds. In the mean time it has 
been found that wild birds are far tamer 
than they had been supposed. Ther 
seems to reside in most of them th 
potentiality of the high domestication of 
the hen; and though her culture has 
been rather of the heart than of tl 
head, there seems no reason why certain 
birds, hitherto believed untamable, should 
not develop the qualities of a much mor 
intellectual companionship. The appeal 
io their social instincts has apparently 
to be made through their stomachs; but 
if they are constantly and regularly fed, 
robins, bluebirds, sparrows, and others 
of the house-haunting tribes are said to 
become fearless, and even affectionate. 
In the course of time, as we win their 
confidence more and more, it is imag- 
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‘nable that they may impart their secret 
of aerostation; and thus one of the 
most pressing of the modern problems 
may be solved for us. In the hope of 
such an event we suggest the cultivation 
of an intimacy with the various mem- 
bers of the crow family as promising 
the most immediate results. These 
eadily learn to talk, and though the 
row himself is not a very neat bird, 
is quite as neat as the dog, which 
ever gets beyond a bark, while the 
crow’s cousin, the jay, is quite as intel- 
ligent, and is irreproachable in his 
habits. We would commend certain other 
birds to the heraldic novelists as sus- 
eptible of a high degree of development 
as heroes. The eagle will at once occur 
the fancy as a fit hero for a tale of 
patriotic adventure, a story of Revolu- 
tionary times; for his contemplative 
habit of mind an owl would figure as 
the wise old friend of the lovers, coming 
to their rescue at the moment when a 
happy dénouement seemed hopeless. 

We find something extraordinarily 
consoling and inspiring in the enlarge- 
ment of our sympathies to the whole 
animal kingdom. If we have not dwelt 
upon their extension to such a particular 
ally of man as the horse, it is because 
we feel that more impassioned pens have 
already done the fact full justice. As 
our friendship with the birds may be 
expected to develop in an ultimate type 
of dirigible balloon, so our love for the 
horse will yet doubtless give us an auto- 
mobile of the most perfect self-control, 
incapable of turning turtle, with impene- 
trable, non-explosive, indestructible tires, 
with delegate chauffeurs stationed at all 
the police courts for arrest, fine, and 
imprisonment in cases of illegal speed- 
ing, while the machine keeps on its way 
uninterrupted, and for all persons run 
over by it with taximetric pensions 
precisely graduated to the nature and 
extent of their injuries. 

We are probably just beginning to 
know the moral and social capabilities 
of the horse, who, through the Horse 
Shows, is becoming every year more 
and more an important factor in civiliza- 
tion; but in every direction we are 
reaching out to our fellow creatures, 
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whether or not they part the hoof and 
chew the cud, or are of the far larger 
orders once considered unclean. A beau- 
tiful phase of our modern friendship 
with them is that we are not cultivating 
it selfishly, though at the same time we 
are not restricted in any use or pleasure 
which we derive from the destruction 
and consumption of our friends. Lo, 
the poor Indian who expects 


His faithful dog shall bear him company 


to the Happy Hunting-Grounds of the 
sky, makes sure of his society by first 
eating him; and we who are now de- 
tecting a reason like our own in the 
wild birds and brutes have no scruple in 
killing them for sport or food. Still, 
their furs and feathers keep us from 
the cold or heighten our beauty and 
bravery, as in the old days when no one 
dreamed of them as kindred intelligences. 

We have left ourselves no space to 
inquire fully what has inspired us to 
this modern unity with the lower ani- 
mals. Possibly the widespread reading 
of heraldic fiction may have something 
to do with it in familiarizing us with 
such elemental and unvarying types that 
a run of heroes and heroines will not 
seem much more differenced one from 
another or much more deeply motived 
than a herd of the field or a flock of the 
air. But this is a little fantastic, and 
we prefer to look for the explanation in 
the perfection of human affairs. With 
the cessation of wars in an armed peace 
which no nation dares to break; with 
a diffusion of well-being so general that 
there is practically no longer any pov- 
erty in the world; with the discovery 
of so many beneficent microbes that the 
diseases now stand aghast and no longer 
attack the human family; with the 
greed for money finally glutted; with 
the suppression of snobbishness through 
the prevalence of an enliglitened social 
equality; with the extirpation of vice, or 
at least its transplantation; with the ces- 
sation of graft in finance, and the disap- 
pearance of the boss in politics, there 
is every reason why the human mind, 
which might otherwise prey upon itself, 
should turn to cultivate an intellectual 
friendship with all our fellow creatures. 
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has dominated English literature. 

This was really but a reversion to 
the original and characteristic note. 
Many of the features which marked the 
beginnings of the revival soon vanished; 
they belonged to mist-land or ghost-land 
as seen in moonlight, to old ballads and 
ruined abbeys—to a world of unreal but 
haunting mystery, which could have no 
permanent sway over the sane and re- 
awakened English mind. These elements 
were banished into a forgotten limbo 
along with the invented Ossian, the Chat- 
terton illusion, Horace Walpole’s medieval 
bric-a-brac, and Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. 

It was not necessary to borrow mystery 
any more than to borrow trouble. The 
whole world of living men and women 
was full of it. The truths of this world 
were stronger than any invention, and 
lost their essential wonder if in any way 
disguised. Thus romance has come to 
be identified with truth itself. 

Another change has come over the 
spirit of modern romance. At the close 
of the eighteenth century, literature re- 
flected the gloom of the French Reign of 
Terror, and the buoyant romance of the 
happy Elizabethan era was impossible to 
it. For a long time, too, it suffered the 
Puritaniec depression. Thése dismal shad- 
ows have been dispelled, and favorable 
conditions have permitted that free play 
of thought and feeling from which spring 
a lighter grace and a gayer humor. A 
brighter romance attends all freshly dis- 
closed truth, which, even if painful, has 
the blood-red color of life, never the 
blackness of dull melancholy. Quick 
sympathy begets optimism and banishes 
both fear and cowardice in our quest of 
truth. We let the dead bury its dead, 
and so shun that leaden degeneracy which 
has no part in life or in any vision of 
the living truth; but we are not afraid 
to confront those elements of human 
passion which we call evil, so they throb 
and quiver as bits of life. If our sym- 
pathy prompts companionship with sin- 
ners and we give this society its due place 
in literary portraiture, we are, in such as- 
sociation, following the great example. 


“oy more than a century romance 


Ghitar’s Study. 









Nothing that is a part of life need | 
hidden. Romance, whatever element 
may be that gives it its strangeness, 
not the satisfaction of a mere cravi) 
for novelty, of an idle curiosity; it is 
response to the sincerity of our que: 
whose faith is illuminated by the flaming 
torch of sympathy. 

We of to-day, in the field of ficti 
demand a living human drama, such 
Mrs. Abby Meguire Roach has given us 
some of her stories. Instead of aversio 
from a formally moral sense conde: 
natory of certain lines of human conduct, 
there is in such stories the invitation to 
approach these human souls in stress, | 
intimately comprehend them, not in jud: 
ment, but with sympathy. The situati 
itself, in terms of logic or of conve: 
tional morality, is not in process of ex 
plication. It is the spiritual implication 
which concerns us—and it is that al 
which justifies fiction of this kind. 

You see, it is not a criminal, await- 
ing the particular penalty condign to his 
offence, who is brought near to us. No 
accusers are present. They who 
listening to the story see only a human 
being to whom they stand in _ stead 
of the Master of all human comprehen- 
sion. In this way romance has taken 
on the Christian spirit, instituting a court 
whose functions are as far different from 
those of civil or criminal] jurisprudence 
as the heavens are above the earth. 

Readers have become just this high 
audience, willing to forego the old- 
fashioned masquerade. It is not enough 
to say that one half of the world do 
not know how the other half lives. No 
man knows how the man next to him 
lives, beyond the phenomena outwardl) 
open to observation. Modern romance 
seizes upon this large unknown world as 
its province and brings out of its darkness 
luminous points. It introduces us to our 
neighbors and, indeed, to ourselves. 

It sometimes happens to us that in 
dreams—where we are supreme dramatists 
—we come to know our friends and ac 
quaintances and ourselves more intimate- 
ly than in our wakeful intercourse, whose 
very intentness of observation hides from 














































us a large area of phenomena which 
nevertheless is occultly or faintly brought 
vithin the range of our consciousness, 
registered there as on a photographic 
negative, without development. In dreams, 
he brain serves as a developing-room, 
ind this outlying field of phenomena not 
nly takes form, but very significantly 
shapes the drama, affording pleasant or 
unpleasant surprises. So in a world that 
seems to us quite familiar, through un- 
limited means of information supplement- 
ng our narrow observation and experi- 
ence, Genius, working as in a dream, 
develops, as from some unsuspected re- 

on outside of our definite knowledge, 
luminous points which serve for the div- 
ination of a world beyond our ordinary 
ken. It may be the genius of a novelist, 
of a scientific investigator, of an inter- 
preter of history, or of a traveller with 
the creative eye; but in each of these 
quests what wonderful disclosures, often 
not in the line of expectation, but enter- 
ng obliquely to the main intent of dis- 
very! What surprises—and every sur- 
prise a new romance! 


It is this vast and varied field of ro- 
ance outside of fiction to which we wish 
invite the reader’s attention, because 
it is the field in which our magazine 
literature has in recent years achieved 
the most important results—really the 
accomplishments we had clearly in view 
when in this Magazine the consideration 
of timely topics was relegated to the daily 
and weekly press. To the question, Which 
would the reader more miss in his maga- 
zine—the matter he could get elsewhere 
just as well and more promptly, or that 
which elsewhere he would not be likely 
to get at all? there seemed to be but one 
answer. The best organization of maga- 
zine material must favor the economy of 
the reader’s time and attention. 

This economy was further considered 
in the exclusion of articles conveying the 
information which as a fairly well edu- 
cated person the reader might be supposed 
to possess already, and such information, 
general or special, as was easily accessible 
in books or in widely circulated period- 
icals dealing with specialties. It would 
have been as wise to continue the publica- 
tion of fashion plates at the end of the 
early numbers of this Magazine as to 
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maintain that educational function for- 
merly of almost indispensable value, or 
to publish articles on the use of the 
microscope or camera or on _ indus- 
trial and agricultural economies. The 
old-fashioned conventional travel article 
was once an important supplement to 
secondary education, but its use has 
been superseded. 

Thus the matter to be either neces- 
sarily or wisely excluded from the well- 
organized magazine of to-day covered a 
vast field, apart from subjects of a re- 
ligious or political character, which had 
been excluded from the beginning. A 
large class of subjects was relegated to 
reviews—such as those on social questions, 
and those furnishing statistics of progress 
or elaborate notices of current literature. 

What, then, is the principle of selection 
in the new organization of magazine ma- 
terial—that is, in articles outside of 
fiction? Broadly indicated, the scope 
embraces wholly new disclosures in the 
various departments of knowledge: in 
science; in geographical exploration; in 
archeological research, illuminating the 
retrospect of human history; in inter- 
pretative scholarship, throwing new light 
upon past literature and social forms; in 
psychology, as affecting problems of ever- 
lasting human interest; in travel, for new 
impressions of nature and humanity; in 
history and biography, for new revela- 
tions concerning epoch-making move- 
ments and distinguished characters, often 
involving a radical revision of established 
and obstinately fixed judgments; in so- 
ciology, for remarkable instances of past 
experiments freshly brought to mind, il- 
lustrating ardent aspirations in the de- 
velopment of new ideals, and for sug- 
gestions from the foremost thinkers in 
this field, inspiring new departures; and 
in education, for such novel exposition 
of its psychological aspects as have been 
given by recent contributions from Presi- 
dent Hadley. 

The appeal is to intellectual curiosity 
on its highest plane, inspiring and up- 
lifting. The field is so wide, in all the 
variations we have indicated, that only a 
meagre portion of it could be given place 
but for the vast exclusion, rigidly in- 
sisted upon, of “ timely ” articles, of mere 
information, or of general or special dis- 
cussion, however practical or useful. The 
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infinite variety of fiction in the Maga- 
zine does not more essentially belong to 
the field of romance than do these new 
disclosures in science and other depart- 
ments of knowledge, lifted up into the 
literature of power by writers as eminent 
in the power and in the art of expression, 
when such art is required, as our novel- 
ists are and our short-story writers. Oli- 
ver Lodge’s imaginative coordinations in 
science are of as high an order as are 
those of Henry James in the interpreta- 
tion of human character. Our most im- 
portant recent articles of travel—* Lon- 
don Films,” and other portraitures of the 
English country and people—have been 
contributed by the greatest master of ex- 
pression in American fiction. -It is the 
fine imaginative sensibility of such wri- 
ters as Arthur Symons which has elevated 
the descriptive sketch into the region of 
art, affording the highest intellectual 
satisfaction. Agnes C. Laut’s chronicles 
of adventure —another variety in our 
scope of fresh disclosures—have the 
charm and interest of stories in the field 
of imagination. 

Miss Laut’s efforts to establish be- 
yond the possibility of dispute the credit 
due to Pierre Esprit Radisson as the 
first discoverer of the vast region be- 
yond the Great Lakes and of the Mis- 
sissippi River, twelve years before the 
explorations of Marquéfte and Joliet, 
have recently been crowned by her dis- 
covery in London of the record of this 
great traveller’s last years and death— 
a record which has eluded the diligent 
search of scholars during the last twenty 
years. Here is another most interesting 
romance for Magazine readers. 

Another, in the field of arctic explora- 
tion, is to come from Mr. Einar Mikkel- 
son, who is about to undertake what Sir 
Clements R. Markham, president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, says points 
unerringly to “the next great exploit 
that is needed in the interests of polar 
geography.” The Magazine is helping 
to make this expedition possible, and the 
explorer will first give to the world the 
results of his discoveries in these pages. 

How many intimate truths of history 
lie hidden in the dry records of critical 
State Trials—such as that of Aaron 
Burr! Frederick Trevor Hill is writing 
a series of papers having in view tke dis- 
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closure of such truths. -The results of )j 
eareful study will be for our read 
somewhat remarkable surprises. 

Our readers are familiar with recent 
striking disclosures in astronomy as 
revealed by writers directly from their 
observatories, and those concerning t} 
physical elements—especially the marve]- 
lous developments of radioactivity, pr: 
sented at every new stage of the thrill 
series. The discoveries of science are 1 
romance of the universe, revealing mys- 
teries hidden from the foundation of t 
world and complementary to the psychi: 
wonders of the mind and heart of m 
as disclosed by the master interpret: 
of fiction. 

It is pure science that is of supren 
intellectual interest, wholly apart from 
its industrial application. That which 
made the Bessemer furnace possible was 
first conceived in purely scientific 
vestigation with reference to the physical 
elements, and with no thought of its 
practical utility. In that new world 
which Professor Robert Duncan is open- 
ing up to our readers in his articles on 
the Chemistry of Commerce, which he 
is preparing in Europe in immediate 
relations with the work going on 
laboratories as well as in the factory, t! 
highest interest for him and for us is in 
his study of the elements and their won- 
derful potences—such as those of catal- 
ysis, disclosed in his introductory chap- 
ter. While these articles are of immense 
practical importance and for that reason 
alone will command the attention of all 
who are especially interested in the rad- 
ical transformations of industry effected 
by the new discoveries—so new in their 
application, in some instances, as to have 
here their first announcement even to the 
commercial world—yet for all of us there 
is that transcendent interest in a ro 
mance which eclipses the most wonder 
ful enchantments and magical phenomena 
of the fairy-tale. The work had been 
temporarily interrupted by the writer's 
illness, but is now resumed. 


~4 


That which is beyond our ordinary ken. 
beyond the reach of our senses and our ca= 
ual contacts with man and nature—this 
is the field of modern romance, limitless 
in its possibilities of interest, inspiring 
and expanding the human imagination. 
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Her First Trip Abroad 


BY MAY ISABEL FISK 


She comes along the deck a bit unsteadily, a 
stewardess following close in her wake 
carrying a rug and cushions. It is the 
third day out. The water has an unpleas- 
ant greenish hue, and a subsiding but still 
heavy swell causes the boat to lurch con- 
siderably. She is snugly ensconced in her 
chair, which is drawn beside another, 
whose oce upant gre ets the newcomer 
briskly. [N. B.—It is the return trip of 
her maiden voyage, and she is keenly con- 
scious of the obloquy always attached to 
such inexperience. | 

HY, how do you do?—I didn’t ree- 
ognize you at first—you had such 
a pretty suit on that first day at 
luncheon. . . . Qh, 

please don’t misunderstand me— 

of course no one would wear 

anything decent on the steamer 

after you are out, and I do like 

that shapeless bunchy hat— 

everything flops down in this 

damp air, anyway. I can’t do 

a thing with my hair. In fact, 

to-day is the first day I have 

really had it fixed since I 

came aboard. ... Oh, no, not 

it all. I never am. I simply 

had a bad cold, and I was so 

tired out I just thought I 

wouldn’t try to get up-stairs. 

Quite a little motion still, isn’t 

there? .. . No, I don’t mind i. 

at all. I don’t think I shall 

stay up long—there seems to 

be such a draught. . 

Do you know, I think I shall 
have my chair. moved over to 
the other side—I don’t believe 
it can be as rough as this. | 
wonder where the steward is. 

... Now just look at those 

stupid women, simply monopo- 

lizing him—you wouldn’t think 

he had anything to do but wait 

on them. 

.... Steward, I don’t seem to care for 
this side of the boat; can’t you move my chair 
over to the other? ... This is the what? 

. Lee side? Oh, it is? Well—oh, yes, I 
remember now, that’s the side with the red 
light at night. Well, it doesn’t matter, real- 
ly, I know the best people prefer the lee, 
and it was nice of you to think of 


putting my chair here, but I would much 
rather sit where there is less wind. 
Oh-h-h, it is!—Well, they didn’t have it like 
that on the boat I went over on—l had it 
very carefully explained to me; besides, I 
have crossed so many times, there isn’t any- 
thing about a vessel I don’t know, from 
the main cockpits down to the tiller... . 
Well, all right, I suppose I had better stay 
right here... . 

Bouillon? Oh, no,—please, please, take it 
away, quick. I’m not at all hungry—I ate 
such a hearty breakfast, I mean. 

Yes, I heard it stop in the night. I 
thought probably it was to take on water 
or something. ... Oh, this one doesn’t? 

. Something the matter with the rudder? 


THE THIRD DAY OUT 


Now, isn’t that funny, it doesn’t show 
at all, yet they make all that fuss! That’s 
what they call keeping things shipshape, I 
suppose—they are always painting and fix- 
ing everything up. 

How pretty the fog looks coming down, 


doesn’t it? . . . Makes you nervous? Why, 
how foolish,—what for? ... Why, I think 
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you are much safer when you are all hidden 
than when you stand right out ready for 
other boats to bang into. No, indeed, I love 
the fog, and my face-woman says it’s splen- 
did for the complexion. Going over we had 
one of those wireless boats, and never had 
a bit of trouble—our waiter got awfully 
drunk one night, but that was all. 

There’s that good-looking steward. Stew- 
ard—steward, would you please go down to 
my room and get a book; in the left hand 
corner of— ... What? ... You’re the first 
officer? Well, I think you can find it. Now, 
remember, in the left— ... You will send 
the deck-steward? You're too kind—I beg 
you won’t trouble 

Well, what do you think of that? Did 
you ever hear of such impertinence? ... I 
don’t care; just because he has a few more 
brass buttons than the other is no rea- 
son why he shouldn’t do a little thing 
like that. ... I don’t agree with you, for 
on all the other boats I ever travelled on, all 
of them, from the captain down, just waited 
on me tooth and nail. ‘ee 

You know, after being in London, I simply 
can—cahn’t talk like an American—every- 
body took me for English; sometimes for 
Spanish, or French, but never for American. 
I suppose I shall get back into it again, 
though, after a long while. . . . Yes, I was 
there ten days—of course in point of real 
time it doesn’t seem so long, but I just 
lived every moment. I think the court life 


and real society are so wonderful in London. 
. . « Well, I really didn’t join in so much, 
but I saw a good deal of it, don’t you know, 


sort of looking on. I didn’t feel like being 
very gay myself, but I went to the music- 
halls and places, and observed. 

. . . No, I didn’t like it nearly as much as 


DiD YOU EVER 
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Paris; the stores—shops, I mean—ar 
nearly so attractive. But I like Eng 
people so much better than America 
There was the nicest man in a little stor: 
shop—off Strand Street—I went in to 
for a paper of pins and he hadn’t any, | 
he gave me a whole handful out of a \ 
or at least several dozen, and he would 
take a cent. You wouldn’t find that 
America. The pins were so large I could: 
use them, but that doesn’t make it a: 
different about the man. 

. ++ The what? National Gallery? 0 
you mean Paris—the Galerie somethin; 
where they had those lovely silk petticoat 
for almost nothing. I got the loveliest pal: 
blue one, with rows and rows of insertio 
and lace, and I only paid twenty-five francs 
for it, and—... Oh, a picture-gallery 
London—yes, I remember. That gloomy 
looking building in a square, with a monu 
ment in front—Venddme, I think, they called 
it. Yes, I used to pass it every day going 
to that cheap little glove place in a side 
street. I never bought anything, but it was 
such a treat to see cheap gloves. [ never 
went in the gallery, for, to tell you the truth 
I took this trip for enjoyment, and I didn’t 
look at a thing I didn’t want to. After | 
had been to one gallery and looked at every 
thing, I made up my mind if you had seen 
one picture you had seen them all, and | 
wasn’t going to bother my head about any 
more. I wanted a good time. 

Did you get one of those tea-baskets at 


friend of mine bought one the day after 
I got mine and paid exactly the same 
price as I did, and I got six more teaspoons 
than she did. It was precisely the same 
thing. The handles on her basket were 
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bent in the middle a little differently than 
mine, but otherwise it was exactly the same. 
She was awfully mad about it, and I was 
tickled to death, for she is always trying 
to get ahead of me in some way. I hate 
that kind of a woman, don’t you? But we're 
creat friends just the same. 

. Oh, yes, I love Paris. It’s so shiny 
ind bright, and the cabmen can’t cheat you 
with those taxidermist cabs. ... Oh, taxa- 
netre—I knew it was something like that— 
ind I got the prettiest little brooches in one 
of those places on the rue something, for 
only a frane, and they make such nice pres- 
ents for your family and the servants. I 
like to take them all something—I think it’s 
so selfish for people to come over and then 
never think of those left at home. I can’t 
tell you how many of those picture postals 
I sent back. I hate to have them sent to 
me, but it’s such an easy way of saying 
nothing when you don’t want to write. 

.. The Louvre? I went in the magazine 
part every day, but in the other I only 
stayed long enough to get out. I didn’t go 
above the first floor—I never saw anything 
so stupid as those old pieces of broken im- 
ages. And that horrid sort of Rogers Group 

the man and his two sons, I suppose they 
are—all having the d. t’s, with snakes all 
over them! Perfectly horrid. I don’t see 
iny art in unpleasant things. Still, they 
say travel is a great educator. That is, of 
course, if you are really intelligent and can 
pick out the dross from the tinkling cymbals. 
Dear me, that was an awful wave— 


Familiar 


‘‘T THINK Ethel is old enough to go to 

Sunday-school,” said the proud little 
wife of the newly fledged vestryman, some- 
where in very suburban New Jersey. 

So Ethel had a front seat in the infant 
class the same Sunday upon which her father 
first passed the alms-basin in church. 

The Rector told the children, in his most 
effective style, the dramatic story of the in- 
fant Moses. 

He was just under good headway, when 
Ethel’s birdlike treble piped up: “Iss zat 
my farvver’s ‘ Holy Moses ’?” 


The Poet's Plaint 


HE horseless cart pervades the land, 
The wireless telegram ; 
We have the seedless apple, and 
The boneless ham. 


These are to me of small portent, 
But, oh, my need is sore! 

If only some one would invent 
A wolfless door! 


CAROLYN WELLS. 


DRAWER. 


SUCH A TREAT TO SEE CHEAP GLOVES 


I do believe it’s getting rougher. It’s given 
me quite a headache. I didn’t think I 
should stay up long. I—I—think I’ll go 
down-stairs again. ... No, I don’t believe 
I’ll go in to luncheon—I don’t feel hun 
gry. Good-by. 


Logical 


HEN a small boy, recently, asked what 

was meant by the Darwinian theory, 
he was greatly shocked by the statement 
that many people believed that monkeys 
were the ancestors of man. “ But that can- 
not be,” he repeated, many times in dismay, 
evidently searching for a more satisfactory 
answer to this startling theory. Finally, 
his face lighted up at the discovery of a 
conclusive argument against it. “ Don’t you 
see,” he said, “some day we shall be an- 
cestors, and we’re not monkeys!” 


Good Cause 


RAwOES and David, six and four years 
respectively, were standing by the nurse, 
upon whose lap lay their little baby brother, 
crying lustily. 

“Huh!” said Francis, scornfully, “ what 
you cryin’ for? You ain’t a girl. Jus’ 
girls cry. Boys don’t ery. What you cryin’ 
for?” 

But David bent sympathetically over the 
baby. 

“7 know what he’s cryin’ for,” he said, 
tenderly: “‘he’s cryin’ cause he ain’t a girl, 
so’s he can cry!” 
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Prelude 


HAVE lived in three rooms and bath, 
I have frozen when nights were cold, 
Have been choking with thirst when the 
water-pipe burst, 
But did not complain or scold. 


When I lived in my three-room flat, 

Was there aught that I did not stand, 
Did 1 ever talk back to the janitor’s slack, 
Or question his full command? 


I have written the tale down here 
For the brownstone-dweller’s mirth, 
In jesting guise—but ye who are wise 
Will know what the jest is worth. 


MOVING 


“WHat makes the door-bell ring so hard?” the husband asked 

his bride. 

“ The van has come to take our things,” the tired wife replied. 

“What makes you look so worried, dear?” the husband asked 
his bride. 

“I’m thinking of the things they’ll break,” the tired wife replied. 


For they’ve taken an apartment, and they’re moving in to-day. 
The chiffonnier’s been carried down, two beds and the buffet, 
The bookcase and piano, they are carting them away, 

And they’re moving to the city in the morning. 


“What makes the mover puff so hard?” the husband asked his 
bride. 

“He has the couch upon his back,” the tired wife replied. 

“What makes the little man fall down?” the husband asked his 
bride. 

“He tried to carry all the chairs at once,” the wife replied. 


They have taken out the furniture; it’s lying all around, 

A quarter of it in the van, the rest upon the ground. 

Hear the table legs a-cracking. It is not a pleasant sound. 
Oh, they’re moving to the city in the morning. 


“The bed belongs in here—in here,” remarked the pretty bride. 
“The room is several feet too short,” the moving-man replied. 
“What makes the table look so queer?” remarked the pretty bride. 
“Tt’s lost a leg or two, I guess,” the moving-man replied. 


For they’ve taken an apartment, and it’s really a disgrace, 

The splinters from the furniture are all about the place. 

Upon the sacred rosewood chair reclines a packing-case. 
They are moving to the city in the morning. 


“What's that so black against the sun?” the husband asked his 
bride. 

“They’re hoisting the piano through the window,” she replied. 

“What makes the cracking overhead?” the husband asked his 
bride. 

“It’s scraping up against the bricks,” the tired wife replied. 


For they’ve moved in their apartment, and everything looks queer. 
The bride sits weeping on a trunk, her hat upon her ear. 
If they are very lucky they'll be settled in a year, 
After moving to the city in the morning. 
REYNALE SMITH PICKERING. 























The Apteryx (Beast) 


BY BURGES JOHNSON 


AVE you heard of the truly terrible fix 
Of the miscellaneous Apteryx? 
It sits and mourns, in a voice forlorn: 
“Oh what and why was I ever born?” 
(But an answering word it ne’er has heard) 
“Oh, am I a beast or am I a bird? 
The worst of tricks ’twas thus to mix 
The family tree of the Apteryx! 


“ At times, in spite of my wingless state, 

I claim I’m an avis vertebrate. 

And 1 prove my point on weightiest grounds, 
By laying an egg of several pounds. 

But the birds all say, who chance that way, 
* For a beast, that’s a most remarkable lay!’ 
And each one kicks, when asked to mix 

In a social way with the Apteryx. 


“Ah me! What manner of thing am I? 
Though I’ve hairy hide and I cannot fly, 
When beasts in a cousinly way I greet, 
They spot my bill and my birdlike feet. 


Dear, kind artist, this time at least, 
Beneath my portrait write ‘A Beast’; 
And if it sticks, and no one kicks, 
You’ll earn the love of the Apteryx.” 
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A Submarine Morning 
“Come, John, do get up; it’s getting late. The 


fish has been up an hour.” 


Absolute Silence 


CERTAIN colored school in a Southern 
city, formerly taught by white teachers, 
had been equipped with a colored faculty, 


and one of the dusky 
pupils told of it in this 
wise: 

* Dey tuk ouh white teach 
ers away, and done sent us 
niggah teachers, and de fust 
thing de niggah teacher done 
was to put all de white nig- 
gahs in de front, and de 
black niggahs in de back, and 
den she say she want aib- 
s‘lute silence. What is aib- 
s'lute silence, anyway? We 
willin’ to gib it to her, but 
we ain't know what ’tis. 
We huntin’ all round foh 
aibs’lute silence an’ ain’t 
found it yit.” 

His listener replied: “ Why, 
John, don’t you know what 
absolute silence means? It 
means to keep quiet, and not 
talk.” 

“ Huh!” said John, “ is dat 
all she mean? Well, why 
ain’t she say shet up, like 
de white teachers does, ‘sted 
o’ walkin’ round heah askin 
for aibs’lute silence.” 








How the Judge Found 
Y father, remarked 

prominent lawyer, p! 
tised law in Texas in the “; 
ly days,” and as a child 
heard him tell many inter: 
ing stories concerning the } 
ings, ete., of a certain Jud 
a unique character, who | 
court in one of the far-we 
ern counties of that Sta 
This one has lingered in » 
memory : 

A man was found dead j 
the creek that runs throug 
the county-seat. At the cor 
ner’s inquest, where the Judge 
presided, a search discover: 
in the man’s pockets a wal 
let containing five $5 gold 
pieces, and in the hip pock 
et a revolver. The Judge 
“ found ” as follows: 

“TI find that this man 
came to his death of acci 
dental drowning. I also fird 
him guilty of carrying con 
cealed weapons. Constable 
seize the $25 to pay his fine.” 


A Poser 
as OMPOUND numbers” 
were unfolding their 
intricacies to the small boy 
To turn gallons into quarts, 
quarts into pints, pints into 


gills, was easy, but behold a difficulty! The 
bent little figure straightened up from his 


desk, the ‘blue eyes ‘took on a puzzled look, 
then came the poser: “ How can you reduce 
hedgehogs to gallons, mother ?” 





“ What’s the matter with Thomas, he doesn’t speak 
to me any more?” 

“Oh, papa gave him some pennies the other day, and 
he buried them, and he thinks he has a copper-mine.” 

















THE MONKEY. 
THe GIRAFFE. 


“* Heavens! 





They've skied my picture.” 
“On the contrary, it hangs just on the line.” 





‘*’Long in Apple-blossom Time’”’ 


BY CHARLES POOLE CLEAVES 


\ HEN the orchard lanes are white 
With the blossoms of the trees, 
Far and fast a fairy sprite 
Rides upon the scented breeze. 
Every heart he hovers over 
Feels an influence sublime; 
Every lad becomes a lover 
*Long in apple-blossom time. 


*Long in apple-blossom time, 
"Long in apple-blossom time, 
When the dainty bloom is falling, 

softly, rhyme on rhyme; 
When the summer breeze is stealing, then 
awakes the heart’s deep feeling; 
Every lad becomes a lover 
"Long in apple-blossom time. 


falling 


Underneath the pink and cream, 
Strolling softly to and fro,— 

Is it love or just a dream? 
Better wait until you know! 
But with every falling blossom, 
Hark! I hear a wedding-chime; 
For the lasses are so lovely! 
*Long in apple-blossom time. 


"Long in apple-blossom time, 
*Long in apple-blossom time, 
When the heart is bubbling over, and the 
lover lives in clover; 
Is it fancy? Is it reason? 
blossom season, 
And the lassies are so lovely! 
*Long in apple-blossom time. 


No, ’tis apple- 


Every heart that hath its home 
Where the apple-blossoms reign, 
Though afar and long it roam, 
Feels the old thrill come again 
When the apple-blossom fairy 
Whispers of the dear old clime! 
Lass and lad again are lovers 
"Long in apple-blossom time. 


*Long in apple-blossom time, 
"Long in apple-blossom time 
When the blossom bells are calling, calling 
softly, chime on chime; 
Then the old familiar feeling comes across 
the heart-strings stealing; 
Every life’s again a lover 
*Long in apple-blossom time. 
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HE galloping Goops 

Are coming in troops 
With quadropedantical frantical whoops! 
In truly vermicular 
Slanticodicular 
irresistible twistable loops! 
Goops, every one of them 
Goops, don’t make fun of them 
Goops, do you see them? 
Two! Three! 


(Quite 


1——) 


With their arms—like this! 
And their charms—like that, 





“ Hi, Jimmie, come up here, quick, an’ see 
the brass-band goin’ by.” 

“ Where?” 

“On Nellie’s finger.” 


Liverbone Goops 


GELETT BURGESS 


Without hair, or care, each pair so fat 
With their feet like this! 

Aren’t they sweet—like that? 

And they don’t know never where they’re at! 
No, they don’t care, never, 

As they gallop on forever, 

For they know they are clever as a cat! 
Goops every one of them, 
Liverbones, some of them, 

If you chance to understand them, you wil) 
evermore demand them and the 
who planned them, 

Think of that! 


maniac 


Physiology up to Date 


FTER a lesson on dizestion the teacher, 
anxious to know just how much her 
instruction had been understood, questioned 
the class. The first answer was rather dis- 
couraging, as the girl called upon made 
this startling statement: 
“ Digestion begins in the mouth and ends 
in the big and little testament.” 
It was the same teacher who received the 
following note: 
“ Pleas teacher do not tel Mary any more 
about her incides it makes her so proud.” 


Unfair 


m RANDPA, what’s that board got on it? 
This isn’t the Park, there’s no grass 
to keep off of,” said little Gilbert, out for 
his Sunday walk in the woods. 
“ All dogs found on these premises, with- 
out their owners, will be shot.” 
“ Why, that ain’t fair, grandpa! The poor 
dogs can’t read!” 








